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SIR JOSEPH BANKS, Bart. 


P. R. S. & S. A. 


SIR, 


Ir has been at all 
times the privilege of men o let- 
ters, to expreſs their admiration, 
reſpect, or gratitude, by dedicating 
their labours to ſome perſon of 


a3 diſtinguiſhed 


ww: DEDTCATFOR 
diſtinguiſhed merit; yet a cuſtom 
ſo laudable, has as frequently been 


proſtitured to various Purpoſes of 


ſelfiſhneſs and contemprible | vanity. 


But ſince I have de Bodbr to do you 


homage of this tranſlation, I find 
it incumbent on me, to aſſure you 
and the public at large, that I hive 
availed myſelf of this privilege, free 


from all baſe adulation or ſordid views. 


Deign therefore to receive it as the 
genuine tribute due to a protector 


of ſcience, to a man whoſe invaluable 


and 


DE D 4110 N. 1 
and ſucceſsful dvertions in the field 
of uſeful knowledge, Hüve f gane 
him, not only the particular eſteem 
of his own country, but the venera- 
tion and gratitude of all mankind. 
I am not the leaſt of your admirers, 
and feel a x peculiar happineſs, 1 in this 
opportunity to expreſs, unbiaſſed by 
prejudice, impartial and ſpontaneous, 
how much I value and prize your 
excellent qualifications and high de- 
ſerts, and how much happier I would 
deem myſelf, to have it in my power 


to give you a better, and worthier 


„ proof 
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proof of the unſullied reſpect and 


unfeigned gratitude, in which I ſhall 


ever pride to remain, 
SIR, 
Your moſt obedient, 


humbly devoted ſervant, 


FOSEPH TRAPP. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 


THE Tranſlator fads it neceſſary to premiſe, that. 
i he has been obliged to omit in his verſion many 
tedious paſſages and unintereſting digreſſion; *which 
crowded the original, and muff conſequently appear 
diſguſiful and unpleaſant to every Judicious Engliſh 
reader. He has had an opportunity t peruſe the 
German and Dutch tranſlations of this work, Which, 


in this reſpect, auireh correſpond with his 0WN. 


With regard to the map of Madagaſcar, i Was 
drawn by M. ROBERT, 1 the beginning of the 
Preſent century, who en and dedicated it, in 
1725, to the Duc de Chaulnes, together with a 
Plan for forming a colony in the North of that Iſland. 
It has never been publiſhed, and the author obtained 
it 


( * 


it of the French Minifeer, and now preſents it to 


the world at the head of this work. ' The learned 


and celebrated FORSTE R has fond it both inaccurate 


and deficient, and publiſhed another * his own de- 


lineation at Hamburgh, a few weeks ago. 


PRELIMINARY 


PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 


As ſoon as Vaſco de Gama had opened to 
the European nations the route ,to the 
Eaſtern Seas, the Portugueſe ſtrove to arro- 
gate to themſelves the rich commerce of 


that vaſt continent, excluding all other 
nations. 


Previous to that epoch, ſo memorable in 
the annals of navigation, the Mooriſh flag 
was the only one floating in the n of 
Perſia and 9 


When the Mooriſh ſhips failed from the 
ports of the Red Sea, they ſteered their 
courſe 


(+ 
courſe, moſt frequently, through the Perſian 
Gulph, but it was not extraordinary to ſee 
them follow the coaſts of Abyſlinia, and 
enter the Channel of Mozambique, without 
loſing ſight of the land. Here they traded 
alternatively with the inhabitants of the 
coaſt of Africa, and the natives of Mada- 
gaſcar. 1 


The harbours which they chiefly fre- 
quented were Querimbo and Mozambique, 


on the coaſt of Africa, and Vingara and 
3 8 at Madagaſcar. is 


The people of Aſia, regardleſs of the 
imperfection of their charts, and the utter 


ignorance of their pilots, would oftentimes 
embark in more hazardous enterprizes.— 
They not only reſorted to the Malabar coaſt, 
but even ventured themſelves to loſe ſight of 
land. They failed on the main fea, and 
having traverſed the Gulph of Bengal, pur- 
ſued their route to the Moluccas and Philip- 
pines, through the ſtreights of Sunda and 


Malacca. | 
The 


(21) 

The dangers inſeparable from a voy- 
age, both long and difficult to ſailors 
hardly initiated in the elements of naviga- 
tion, did not diſhearten them: the pilots 
were tempted to viſit the ſtreights and 
the Moluccas, for the | ſake of a lucrative 
commerce; they-were ſure of finding in that 
archipelago, ſhips from China and Japan, 
that ſailed thither to get nutmegs and cloves; 
moreover the bartering of Perſian and Indian 
merchandize for Chineſe and Japaneſe com- 
modities, conſtituted a commerce equally 
ſubſervient to the intereſt of the Indian and 
the Caknele, 


Thus, at a period when the Portugueſe 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, the 
voyages of the Moors were not confined to 
cruiſing along the coaſt; and certain it is, 
that theſe cruiſes, undertaken without any 
other compaſs than what depends on the 
imperfect knowledge of the apparent move- 
ment of the ſun and ſtars, may be an object 
that deſerves to be known to the lovers of 

hydrography 


T6 a) 
hydrography and its promote!” That kind 
of inſtrument which the Indian pilots make 
uſe of to take the latitude, has th 
4 chaplet, the beads of which point out the 
altitude of the ſtars for different places where 


they with to land. The poſition of the 
beads, in reference to the eye and the 
Horizon of the * e p vr Wort of an 


* 5 
, ; # * 


0 great deal of dexterity and practice are 


required for the proper uſe of this inſtru- 
ment, the imperfections of which will be 


felt by all thoſe who have the leaſt notion 


of ſteering a ſhip. Several times have I 


tried to make uſe of this inſtrument at Pon- 


dicherry, and could never find out the alti- 
tude of a ſtar to the preciſe truth of a 
degree. I muſt however own, that my being 


very ſhort-ſighted, renders obſervation more 


difficult and inconvenient to me than to 
others. | 


Although the Mooriſh commerce in the 
Indian ſeas fall ſhort, in every point of 
compariſon 


form of 
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compariſon of that which has been fince 
carried on' by the Europeans, it was not 
altogether beneath notice. It would be in 
vain for me to ſay any thing here reſpecting 
the proſperity and gradual decline of the 
European ſettlements in India, this ſubject 
having been fully exhauſted' by the pen of 
too many celebrated writers. A full account 
of the iſland of Madagaſcar, and a clear de- 
monſtration of the benefits which might be 
reaped by eſtabliſhing colonies there, having 
for their foundation the happineſs and in- 
ſtruction of the good-natured inhabitants, 
conſtitutes the ſole deſign of the preſent 
work. 


But notwithſtanding every poſſible care 
and precaution, the firſt ſettlements will 
always be in a great Nate of dependance on 
the Ile of France and Bourbon, on account 
of their being ſo adjacent to Madagaſcar. 
It is therefore a matter of moment to make | 
the reader acquainted with them. | 


If 


(av 7) 
If the ifles of France and Bourbon are 5 
er: the chief ſettlements of the French 


in the Indian ſeas, they owe this pre-emi- 
nence to no other cauſe than their locality. 


| The harbour of Iſle de France is the 
| * arſenal of the French n and the ſtaple of 


5 their commerce. 
WI 


| The Pere were the firſt who diſ- 
l covered the iſles of France arid Bourbon. 
They gave the name of Maſcarenbas to Ile of 
France, and that of Cernea to Je de Bourbon. 
The Iſle of Bourbon has no harbour ſpacious + 
enough to receive large ſhips ; it has fifty 


| leagues in circumference; its form is pretty 
near circular, and its mountains very lofty. 
The ſummit of the mountain called the 
Three Salaſſes, is reckoned to be 1600 fathoms 

above the level of the ſea: this ſummit 
reaches almoſt the centre of the ifland. 


St. Denis is. the chief town at e de 
Bourbon, and the reſidence of the governors 
| | of 


(xvii ) 
of the colony. The Abbe de Ja Calle 
has ſhewn by aſtronomical demonſtration 
the ſituation of the town, which is in 20 
deg. 51 min. lat. and 5 3 deg. 10 min. long. 
Eaſt from the meridian of Paris. 


The  Aiffculey 5 b eeding a coding at 
St. Denis, gave riſe to the invention of a 
kind of bridge, the head of which is ſtretch» 
ed far into the ſea, and riſes above its level, 
but it is ſo contrived, as to be out of the reach 
of the higheſt ſurges. To the end of this 
bridge a rope-ladder is tied. The boats place 
themſelves in ſuch a ſituation, as enables 
thoſe who wiſh to land, to lay hold of the 
ladder, at the moment when the ſea, through 
the violence of the ſurf, has attained to its 
higheſt degree of elevation. This mode of 
landing, however ingenious, is attended with 
great inconvenience, on account of the ofcil- 
lation of the ladder, and the ſhock it re- 
ceives from the agitation of the ſea; but the 
ſurf is here ſo ſtrong, and breaks with ſuch 
impetuoſity againſt the ſhore, that the com- 

b munication 
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munication between the town 280 the road 
would be frequently interrupted without this 


— 4 
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" Though —— eruptions of the a of 
Bourbon be very common, yet no damage 


has been done by them, ever ſince this 
| iſland has beans inhabited, "The ſettlers took 


care to keep at a proper diſtance from this 


gulph; the acceſs to which is formidable, 


if we judge of it by the deſcription given 


of it by that learned naturaliſt, M. de 
Commerſon. a9 e ee 


M. de Cremont, then Intendant of the 
Ille of Bourbon, ſpared neither efforts nor 
money, to enable M. de Commerſon to ap- 


proach as near as poſſible to the mouth of 


the Vulcano, and to examine its productions. 
He even went further, lie attended him, 
and this enlightened zeal in a governor, is, 
doubtleſs, well deſerving the gratitude of 
thoſe men who cultivate the ſciences, and 
intereſt themſelves | in their progress. 


The 


i xx y 
A gs avenues leadii ing o this vulcano are 
difficult, the country is burnt and deſolate 
to a circumference of more than ſix miles. 
Heaps of aſhes, lava, and ſcoriæ, together 
with fiſſures and precipices, render its aſcent 
hard and perilons. - It requires a ſerene and 
cloudleſs day to viſit the mouth of this 
gulph ; for a few'drops of rain are ſufficient 
to excite an eruption; ; it would coſt him his 
life, who would be ſo imprudent; as to ap. 
proach it in unſettled weather. | The view 
of a vulcano- in eruption is 2 very awful 
and majeſtic ſpectacle. The ſtudy of theſe 
ſubterraneous fires, and ſtill mote that] of 
their productions, cannot be too ſtrongly 
recommended to thoſe who, as trayellers, 
wiſh to render ihemfalyes uſeful) 1 in advance: 
ing the {cienges. oft eee 
ew: 8 5 1 Wig 1 5 23a 
The productions of a vulcano : are infinitely 
variegated, There has been gathered, at a 
conſiderable diſtance from the vulcano, fila- 


ments of glaſs, extremely fine and perfectly 


be lids crinigerous. 


| (xx . | 
einigerous. hens Ga of f ava ioo wry | 
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| | The REY: the colonies. of Iſle de 
France and Bourbon is connected with the 
firſt French ſettlements at Madagaſcar. 
There is no other reaſon but the great 
proximity of Madagaſcar to this iſland, that 
can make us conceive how they were choſen 
to form a conſiderable colony. Theſe two 
little iſlands are ſcarcely. perceptible on act 
chart oſ the vaſt India Ocean. 

It is matter of G bad Md ds 
men, injured by the unhealthineſs of Mada- 
gaſcar, took the reſolution of relinquiſhing 
that great iſ}and, to form a ſettlement in — 
{ſmall iſle of Bourbon, the air of vrhich i is 
© dd propitious to health, 

It was was the year 1664 Pan put 
their project in execution. They wiſely 
took care to carry with them Theop, ; eos, 
and a young bull. 


The 


a. 
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(1 
The and was, at that period, uninhabit- 
ed and uncultivated ; but the coaft abounded 


with fiſh, and was covered with turtles of 


„ £6.45 
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an immenſe ſize. The coloniſts ſubſiſted 
in the beginning on fiſh, turtles, rice, 
potatoes and yams. They abſtained from 
Hving on butchers meat,  fince the preſerva- 
tion of their lives was a —_ of the n 


*% 


Wheb a Rue beeame favourable, they 
planted ſugar- canes, and ſowed wheat. 
Their firſt crops exceeded their expectation, 


and ſoon the ſucceſs of tlie little ſettlement 


ceaſed to be doubtful. The lives of the 


ancient patriarchs does not exhibit a truer 


picture of the happineſs ever inſeparable 


from the man that keeps to the ſtate of na- 


ture, and lives under a ſerene (hy iu inno- 


cence and labour. 


1 791 L001 788% ih bieten a t3 ts, 
5 The inhabitants of Bourbon took to max- 
ing a kind of fermented liquor of their ſugar- 
canes. The natives of Madagaſcar had 
b 3 | taught a 
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taught them the method of making this 
liquor, which, in my opinion, is preferable 
to the genuine good eider of Normandy. 
It is a pity that ſo uſeful a liquor cannot be 

preſerved any longer va aa As hours 0 


after its fermentation. O HAN eee 


4 


The ſmall droves of oxen and ſheep. car- 
ried from Madagaſcar to Bourbon, far from 
falling away, multiplied gradually every day 
on that ſtrange ſoil. They found in the 
woods, with which this ifland is covered, a 
ſhelter from the ſcorching heat of the torrid 
zone; they fed on ſucculent herbage, and 
appeared, above all, extremely fond of thoſe 
vaſt ſavannahs, the productions of which are 
analogous to thoſe of Madagaſcar. 


When the inhabitants of Bourbon had 
duly provided for their ſubſiſtence 'by a good 


agriculture, the principal and moſt ſecure 
"ſource of all wealth, they began thinking 
that coffee might, in courſe of time, make 


a material branch of commerce between 
| their 


>” 
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their iſland and Europe; they proeured in 
the year 1718 ſome young coffee plants from 
Mocca and Oude. The inhabitants of Bour- 


r 


bon found their ſpecul · tion auſwer their 


purpoſe theſe young ſhrubs being carefully 


planted, yielded a good quantity of coffee in 
a few years, and afforded the late French 


Eaſt India unn an e article of 


commeree. 1g, won, on H net 


W While the, ; little French colony of Ifle de 
Bourbon continued. to be proſperous, that of 
the Dutch at Iſle de France was in a ſtate 
of languor and. diſtreſs. Ido not know 
what induced. the Dutch to. ſettle in this 
iſland, which they called Mauritius., AU I 
know: is, that they complained much, of the 


havock made by the locuſts aud rats. 


„ 
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Ja 1512, they SE the pla to 
abandqu completely, the ſettlement they had 
formed at Iſle de Frauce, to remove to the 
Cape of Good Hope. It may be caſily con- 

ad 5 114, 0464 15 SO 
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ceived why - they preferred a vast nnn 
to ee nn wn its b e 


The Jubabittiits 41 Iſle & l aid 
not in the leaſt regret the departure of the 
Dutch, and were eager to take poſſeſſion of \ 
their ſettlements. The Iſle of France has 
two good harbours, and lies only at a 

diſtance of thirty- four leagues from Bourbon. 


| | | The air is ſalubrious; it is leſs fertile, and 
| | leſs extenſive than that of Bourbon. But 
þ theſe diſadvantages are amply compenſated 


by the commodiouſneſs of its harbours, and 
its being one of the windward iſlands. 


3 ** 


In 1734, the Company reſolved to make 
ſome important ſettlements here, which pro- 
ject was left to the execution of the cele- 
brated Mahe de la Bourdonnais. That noble- 
man, born to govern men, whom he had 
both a perfect knowledge of, and knew how | 
to make obey, ſhewed, in theſe remote 
regions, that he was as good a governor as 
able a ſeaman; and the French are indebted 
to 


pans ma (77 youy @Q 
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to him, and to him alone, for the aqueducts, 


bridges, hoſpitals, and principal ſtore-houſes 
of the iſland; in ſhort, every thing uſeful 


it contains, is the work of that juſtly cele- 


brated man. La Bourdonnais had a tolerable 


knowledge! of thoſe mechanical arts which 
are the moſt common, and moſt neceſſary | 


for our ſubſiſtence. © Oftentimes was he ſeen. 
at dawn of day driving the wheel-barrow, or 


working with the trowel and compaſs, at 


the head of the workmen, merely to excite 
and oy" up a _ nen . 


them. 


| Aﬀer the example thus ſet by himſelf, it 
was a hard matter for any one to dare refuſe 
his concurrence as far as poſſible to promote 


the ſucceſs of the public enterpriſe. Hence 


Whatever he planned, or undertook for the 


benefit of the colony, during the twelve 
years his adminiſtration laſted, was always 


crowned with complete and ſpeedy ſucceſs. 


It 
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It i 1s, likewiſe to this governor, the French 
owe the choice of the harbour to the North- 
weſt of the iſland. A man of a leſſer ſhare 
of good underſtanding might, perhaps, have 
preferred the harbour ſituate to the South; 
eaſt, becauſe i it is more ſpacious and more 
commodious., But this experienced navi- 
gator knew, as much as any body, the in- 
numerable advantages. of a harbour to che 
leeward. In thoſe latitudes where the, ge- 
neral winds prevail, lee ward ports are alone 
ſuſceptible of an eaſy defence, in caſe of an 
attack on the part of the enemy, becauſe the 
latter are always obliged to tow their ſhips 
to bring them into harbour; for the ſame 
reaſon the wind is always favourable in ſail- 
ing from ſuch a port ; another advantage 
which, though leſs than the former, de- 
ſerves conſideration. | 


The cultivation of corn 1s the moſt pro- 
ſperous of all the branches of agriculture, 
practiſed at the Iſle de France; there the 
fields yield in regular ſucceſſion every ycar 
„„ 
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Kt: crop of Wheat and another of maize, 


commonly called Indian wheat; the manioc, 
which has been brought from Brafil by. M. 
la Bourdonnais, ſerves at preſent as common 


fag to a blacks. 75 e 58 5 e | 


; be ſupplies received by ſhips 


and ſquadrons has checked the increaſe of 


cattle. The iſland produces nevertheleſs, 
excellent paſture, which ſprings up in the 

beginning of the rainy ſeaſon. * Tt completes 
the whole courſe of its vegetation in the 
courſe of three months. The inhabitants | 
profit by this interval to feed their herds; 
but no ſooner the epoch of its growth is 
elapſed than nothing remains but a kind of 


ſtraw, 'too hard for theſe animals to digeſt. 


This ſtraw is ſa very dry, that the leaſt 
ſpark will ſer,it on fire, and this fire ſpreads 
with ſuch rapidity in the leeward parts of 


the iſland; as to leave no phyfical remedy to 


prevent its progreſs. Sometimes theſe ſtraw | 
fires will contume the adjacent woods, 
Wien 


0 nx 


When ſuch: an accident Lepper ub herds 
leave che ſavannahs, and retire to an ate in 
the woods. beg ere 


When the Portugueſe firſt diſcovered Iſſe 
FR France, the ground was covered with 
woods up to the ſummits of the mountains. 
The whole iſland was, properly ſpeak ing, 
but one immenſe: foreſt full of beautiful 
trees. We remarked in it different kinds of 
the palm- tree, bamboos, ebony, mat - wood, | 
tacamacca, ſtinking-wood, and ever ſo many | 
other valuable trees. 


2 


This „ ifand, Adi the firſt epoch of its 
population, had its ground cleared with fire. 
More prudent however, had it been, to have 
left ſmall ſkirts of trees to and fro in the 
country. The rains, ſo neceſſary in hot 
elimates to fertilize tlie ground, hardly fell 

on the eleared ſoil ſinee the foreſts attract 
he clouds and ſtuck their moiſture; more 
over, the cultivated lands are no longer 
ſcreened from the violence of the wind. 
i 5 62 The 


C. 
The clearing of grounds without meaſure 


or reſerve, has been nee more hurt 
than good. eboow gelt 


Thoſe eminences of ground in vicinity of 
the harbour, which ſcreen it from the im- 
petuous blaſts of wind; have been cleared to 
their very ſummits. The brows of the 
mountains became arid; and the fruitfulgeſs 
of vegetation ſunk from thoſe tops into the 
vallies. They cut down or burnt thoſe 
large trees which ſecured the ground againſt 
all danger of ſinking or giving way when 

the ifland was firſt inhabited. From this 
epoch, torrents ſormed- themſelves, and the 
beſt part of the mud which they carried 
down with them, choaked up the harbohr. 
The anchorage of ſhips is now no more ſaſe 
againſt the eruptions of the high ſea and of 


hurricanes, \ Thus, by en abſelute want k 


foreſight, and for the ſake of the temporary 
benefits of the firſt ſettlers, the French have 
been at the eve of ſeeing themſelves deprived 
of 2 2 ſea· port, which they conſider. as the 
| | bulwark 
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M. Tromelin, late a captain in the French | 
navy, an officer equally fertile in,/ reſources; 
and able and experienced in every part of his 
profeſſional ſcience, found that the evil Was | 
not paſt remedy ; but it became urgent to 
have recourſe to the latter. | The celebrated | 
M. Poivre, then Intendant of the Iſles of 
France and Bourbon, convinced of all the 
advantages of Tromelin's project, ſolicited, 
in concert with M. Steinauer, a general 
officer, truly valuable by his virtues and 
merits, and then acting as governor per 
interim, of the Duke of Praſlin, Miniſter of 
the French Marine, in the name of the 
whole colony, the ſpeedy execution of a 
plan, which would give the iſland a fafe har- 
bour, where the ſhips could ride without 
any danger of being indie or eke 
by hurricanes. | 9 LAS IT <0 
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As ſoon as theſe works were ordered,/the 
firſt object of M. Tromelin's care was, to 


turn off the courſe of the torrents by dykes 
and cauals, which ſerved to gather the main 


body of the waters, and to carry them into 


the ſea, behind Iſle du Tonnelier Care | 


iſland). where the obſtructions abe 

hurt to the naxiggtion. e eee 
This was Joubtleſs uy moſt urgent opera- 

tion. The clearing of the harbour, or rather 


of the channel, could afterwards be brought 


about without obſtacles in a period of time, 
proportionate to the number of machines 


required to take out the ſlime and mud ; for 


it is well known, that each machine clears 
very near to the depth. of twenty feet per 
day, ten cubical fathoms of ordure, when 
the wheels, which put the ladles in motion, 
are worked N thirty-ſix MO bog 

| M:Tromelin's clan CG only confined to 
the works requiſite for clearing the channel, 


| and n its being choaked up in future. 


This 
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This ** had more modldty and. more ex- 
tenſive views. He had remarked, a com- 
munication with a+ vaſt baſon, perfectly 
ſafe againſt the moſt violent winds. This 
baſon, known by the name of Tron Fan- 
Jaron, or Braggard's Hole, takes up three 
hundred fathoms in length. Its breadth 
meaſures ſixty fathoms, and the main depth 
of the water does not exceed ten feet; it 
was neceſſary therefore, to make it twenty- 
five feet deep, to render it fit to receive ſhips 
of the largeſt burthen. Nothing was re- 
quired therefore, than to take. up the mud 
and flime, and two machines could clear out 
forty thouſand cubical fathoms of mud, 
which encumbered the baſon. But the 
clearing of the mud and ſlime was not the 
moſt difficult part of the operation; the 
mouth of the baſon was cloſed by a coral 
bank, the removal of which appeared to be 
an enterprize attended with great difficulty 
and expence. This obſtacle could not dif- 
may M. Tromelin. After a ſcrutinous ſearch 
of its extent, and many cloſe ſoundings, he 
found 
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Had it been p bor M: Tromelin to 
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demician, for the purpoſe of removing bub 0 
queous obſtructions, that experienced ſoldier 

would doubtleſs have had recourſe to it, and 
this famous experiment would have enlarged 
the knowledge of engineers charged with 
ſimilar operations in the French harbours. 
When great hydraulic works are undertaken 
in countries expoſed at certain periods to the 
rage of winds and hurricanes, the execution 
of theſe enterprizes ſhould be entered on 
with all poſſible celerity and perſeverance, to 
oppoſe a great reſiſtance to the combined 
efforts of wind and water. | | 


5 Nothing + hs: perſonal - experience can 
enable us to form a proper idea of that 
formidable meteor, a hurricane. It is almoſt 
conſtantly accompanied by rain, thunder and 
earthquake; the atmoſphere is, as it were, 
on fire, and the wind blows with equal fury 
from all parts of the horizon. A hurricane 
is a kind of ſpout which ſeems to menace 
that part of the earth which it lights on, 
with total ſubverſion. It is at leaſt under 
n 5 this 
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this: Forms navigators - bern it From at. a . 
diſtance, and their ſhips frequently remain 
pecalmed, at a ſmall diſtance from the 
places where! thoſe dreadful ſtorms break 
out with the moſt violent . exploſion; If 


the rapidity of the wind exceed an hundred 


and fifty feet Aa ſecond, its force then be» 
comes irreſiſtible, the loftieſt - trees are 
torn up by their roots, and the beſt- built 
dwellings hurled into heaps of ruins. Nei- 
ther the ponderoſity of anchors, the ſtrength 
of cables, nor the ſtoutneſs of bottoms, are 
capable of ſecuring the moorings of ſhips, 
the wind drives them aſhore, and daſhes 
them to pieces, unleſs they drive on a bank 
of ſand or mud. 


In the hurricane of March, 1671, 1 faw 
the ſtruck miain-topmaſt of the Mars, of 
fixty-four guns, broke in the cap; and yet 
that hurricane was far from being ſo violent 
as that which raged in F ebruary the ſame 
year. Able mariners muſt be well acquaint- 
ed with the force neceſſary to break a main- 

„„ * 
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phaſe when ſtruck ; they wit not ere 4 
fore tax me with exaggeration, when 1 
eompute the velocity of the gale in its moſt 
impetuous guſts, at an hundred and fifty feet 
a ſecond. The extraordinary variation of 
the barometer, in latitudes ſituate between 
the two tropics, is the only index hitherto | 
known, by which a hurricane may be fore 
ſeen ſome hours previous to its beginning. 


At the epoch of the hurricane in Fes 
bruary 1771, the ſubitaneous fall of the 
mercury cauſed ſome anxiety ta me and | 
Mr. Poivfe; it was four o'clock in the 
afternoon, Mr. Poivre invited the Captain 4 
commanding in harbour to his houſe; that 
officer, who had been an ocular witneſs 
to the hurricane of 1761, was not ſtruck 
like us with the variation of the barometer: 
he faid there were more certain omens; | 
twenty-four hours, added he, before the 
* Hurricane, you will ſee the blacks come 
down the mountains and announce it. 
Moreover, ſun · ſet will make me reſolve on 


. 


vent, as much as in my Power kes, the 
accidents inſeparable from | thoſe | dreadful 
ſtorms. The urgent intreaties of M. Poivre 


and my conjoint obſervations would not 


avail to convince: the officer; we were forced 
to wait fun- ſet: the ſey was thit, pure, and 
ferene ; but the mercury ſtill ' continued 
ſinking lower in the tube of the barometer. 
The ſetting of the fury was truly beautiful. 
The Captain, who had long ſerved on board 
the Indiaman, left us quite pleaſed and eafy 
about the ſcourges whick threatened to 
overwhelm the iſland. He ſeemed to pity 


us for ſo mucir ado about the barometer. 


Seldom does it happen that we overcome 
the obſtinacy of a man, who having ne 
other experience than the practical part of his 


buſineſs, is alſo infected with the abſurd 


prejudice, that theory i is good for nothing. 
This elaſs of people unfortunately is but 


too cominon, and he that would make it his 

buſineſs to expoſe the evil whick reſulted, -. 

and ill do reſult from the conduct of 
ay ignorant | 
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ignorant and preſumptuous comt anders, 1 
would ſurely e * aalen picture * 1 5 
ne ci men . Men 
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3 o'clock in the evening. that i is to ſay, 
one hour after ſun · ſet. Hefore nine O clock 
all the veſſels were driven aſhore, except the 
ſhip Ambulante, armed en fluze, and a ſmall 
cutter called Le Verd Galand; in a ſudden 
whirlwind, the Ambulante, was forced out to 
ſea, and the cutter faſtened to her with a 
cable, was ſwallowed up by the Waves, 
p The a ripped of 3 | 
ee and. deprived of proviſions for her | 
crew, conſiſting of failors and a detachment 
of the Iriſh regiment of Clare, who did 
duty on board as marines, was buffetted | 
about for upwards of twelve hours in the | 
ſtorm. The winds ſhifting frequently, ſhe 
was toſſed all round the ifland, and at laſt 
caſt, as it were, in a miraculous manner, 
Wan the only part of the coaſt where men 
| could 
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could find Lafery 1 in ſuch a” violent form. 
What renders fimilar difaſters the more 
afflictive, if the impoſhbility of affording 


mutual aſſiſtance to one another, men muſt | 


| not ſtir from amidſt the. ruins which en- 


compaſs them; they muſt patiently await” 
their fate, without being able either to fore- 
ſee, or to prevent it; the violence of the 
wind, the rapidity of the torrents forbid 
them to quit the . ee hin bo have 


choſen. | n oy 
| | ent 


* * 
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The Bbfriestie raged for eighteen hours 


with inceſſant and unabating fury ; thick 3 
ſhowers, thunder and lightning could not 


calm the violence of the wind ; but at three 


o' clock, the mercury, which had fallen 


twenty-five lines, food ſtill for ſome 


minutes ; a little while after it roſe; when 


the ſudden guſts ceaſed, the wind became 
more ſteady, and finally rendered it poffible, 
at ſix o'clock in the evening, to give aſſiſt- 
ance to the unhappy ſhipwrecked wretches. 
In ſuch dreadful ſiuations, man over- 

| Cc 4 whelmed 
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n by che power 9 imperious / ne- 
ceflity, ſeems to have loft all ſenſibility, he 
waits with a kind of ſtupefaction the blows. 
which are ready to fall on him; he bears 
in filenee and without a murmur, the ills, 
that afflict him. During this. hurricane, 
the communications eſtabliſhed i in the dif- 
ferent parts of the iſland were cut off by 
inundation, and the fall of trees; three | 
whole weeks elapſed before any tidings could, 
be received reſpecting the Ambulante, which, 
had been wrecked only fix leagues diſtant 
from Port Louis, at Iſle de France. All 
the crops were deſtroyed z it required the 
utmoſt efforts to repair even thoſe ſhips which 
had. ſuſtained the leaſt ee | 


0 It was, 8 M. Tromelin who ren» 
dered this important ſervice to the colony 
and its trade. Neceſſity required to fend moſt 
of thoſe ſhips in great haſte, to Madagaſcar 
for proviſions, and ſupplies of all kinds. It 
is in ſuch unhappy predicaments the talents 
of a e ſhine forth with the greateſt 

luſtre. 


bis gover | 


| informed of the galamitons ſituatign, « of Iſle 
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wud M. Porvre, ,who, in the. BOY of 
ent, had diſplayed an equal ſhare 
of knowledge and wiſdom, had taken the 
ſalutary precaution to let ſeveral, ſhips winter 


at the Cape of Good Hope. Theſe ſhips, 


de France, brought Hkewiſe abundant ſup» 
plies which, faved the colony for they ar- 
rived a ſhort. time after the ſecoud hurricane, 
whale. freſh devaſtations had entirely de- 


preffed both the ſpirits aud hopes of the * 
eee, of de. de F e 
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bour ſuſtained by the impetuoũty of the 


waves, and the violence of the wind in this 
ſecond hurricane, was much, leſs conſiderable 


than that which they had. ſuffered by ahe.- - 
firſt, * The variation of the barometer fore- 
warned them of their danger, and every one 
was A to rare for; his. A. | | 


Had M. r merit : os cod 3 
laue | would, eegerly have. ſuatched this 
g orportuaity 58 
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opportunity te render 60 Ri memory the 
tribute of 'ptaiſe reſerved to that rare num- 
ber of men, whoſe ſtation made them bene 
factors of the human race; my heart felt 
the greater impulſe to perform this piece of 
duty, as he honoured me with the tendereſt 
friendſhip. But the life of this illuſtrious 
man has been publiſhed by M.D Dupont; that 
celebrated writer is profeſſionally more capa- 
ble than me, to appreciate the talents of a 
governor, Moreover, I do not boaft of 
literary merit, and this aſſertion of mine 
will ſufficiently ſpeak for itſelf in retroſpect 
of the preſent work, the want of 551 | 
 tematic order is every where conſpicuous. 
In publiſhing this book I had therefore no 
other end in view n that of public 
utility. OL CE Eun = 


Addicted from my tendereſt age to ſolid 
——_ am an utter ſtranger to the art 
of government; the numerous and long 
voyages which I have made to different 6: 
ori of the © wide n r given me 

ſome | 
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| ** knowledge of Kenbinag bus, the 


greater the knowledge, the ſtronger is the 
averſion one feels to the honourable function 
0 ae and dining om. 


The 8 a ning M. N hs. 
* improvement of / agriculture, induced 
him to advance. conſiderable ſums to. the 
ſettlers for the purpoſe | of cultivating: corn. 
The Magazines were always well ſtocked 
with proviſions, becauſe he always laid it 


down as the fitſt condition to repay him 


with the natural produce of the country. 
For this reaſon the price of bread 5 en 


2 great: variation of, riſe or fall. g 


390 


\ MI. Pairs whe IHE 9 han 
lony entruſted to his care, with all the uſe- 
ful productions ſcattered with profuſion over 
the four quarters of the globe, purchaſed of 
the late French Eaſt- India Company, the 
great garden of Montplaifir, which he want- 


ed to cultivate himſelf, and to naturalize the 
knee 8 He ſet the firſt example of 


E 
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: grabbing up the ſoih, eradicating all noxious 
weeds, and ſecuring by this een nd 
eee Hank £33 $42:93. 3 
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It 18 . known, that the French 
colonjes ſtand folely indebted to M. Poivre 
for the nutmeg and cloves ; and rhis benefit, 
which is on the eve of opening a new braneh 
of trade to France, will certainly not be 
buried in oblivion. To him they likewiſe 
owe the rima or bread- tree, and the dry 
rice of Cochinchina. In ſhort, his garden 
of Montplaiſir contains a vaſt quantity of 
rare plants, of which M. Cere, our mutual 
friend, has given an excellent deſcription. 
To the care of M. Cere the keeping of that 
treaſure is now entruſted, and the colonial | 
- miniſters could ſurely not have fixed their 
choice on an abler, and more expert 28175 5 
culturiſt. £ 
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worth notice, reſpecting the Illes de France 
and Bourbon. T mountains of the former 
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as not pipe four hundred wh twentys 

ſix fathoms in height; the foil is ferruginous 

and productive. No venomous animals but 
ſcorpions and millepedes are known here. 

For fineneſs of climate, and ſalubrity of air, 
theſe iſles may be compared with the Fortu® 
nate Iſlands ; but they are ſeparated from the 
Indian Ocean by an archipelago, abounding 
with ſhoals and ſand-banks. 1 made it one ß 
the principal objects of my voyage, to deſeribe 

their ſituation; and it is likewiſe to M. 
Poivre, navigators ſtand indebted or this 
Important diſcovery. DON | 
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The ſhips which ſet fail for India from 
Ile de F rance, were obliged to take, during | 
the two monſoons, long and indirect routes, 
in order to keep off that archipelago of iſles 
and ſhoals, ſituate to the North of Ifle de 
France. | While the dangerous poſition: of © 
theſe obſtacles remained latent and unknown, 
it was but little ſafe for a ſquadron to ſteer 
a direct courſe. © In the South of the line, 
OT the eighteenth degree of latitude to the 
| AY 


EO 
twenty-ei -ohthi, ſouth-eaſtern gales blow all * 

| the year round. From the eighteenth: de- 
gree to equinoctial line, the ſouth-eaſt 
monſoon begins in April, and continues till 
October, at which epoch it is ſucceeded by 
the weſtern monſoon. In the north of the 

line, the caſe is entirely the reverſe, 


If they fail from Iſle de France to India, 
in the fine ſeaſon, they proceed in ſight of 
| the northernmoſt point of Madagaſcar, and 
ſteering afterwards between the flats of 
Patrom and the Amirantes, croſs the line i in 
the fiftieth degree of longitude; and finding 
the weſtern monſoon in the North, they 
paſs along the Maldives, between Keloe and 
Shewlipar, and approach Cochin. The reſt 
of the voyage is but mere coaſting. | 17 


. Ships that FIR fail from Ille Je N : 
Pondicherry, . during the bad ſeaſon, are 
obliged to | ſteer a far longer, and more 

indirect route. They go without variable 

winds as far as the thirty-ſixth degree of 

_ 
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fifth degree. IO 


ſouth latitude ; at afterwards direct their 
courſe in ſuch a manner, as to be able to 


croſs the e quinoctial line in /the Sighty- 


4 
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Af has 80 1 knowledge of that 
archipelago permits ſhips to venture on ſteer- 


ing a more direct courſe in both the ſeaſons, 
I may flatter myſelf with having borne ſome 


ſhare in the merit of this eſſential ſervice 
rendered to navigation, having been the firſt 
that aſcertained by aſtronomical obſervations, 


the local poſitions of the moſt dangerous 
parts. A perſon, however little verſed in 
the nautical ſcience, muſt be ſenſible that 


enquiries of this nature are attended with 


continual dangers... The principal parts 
which I have found out are Secheyla Iſland, 


the flats of Cargados, and Salha Maha, to- 


gether, with the iſlauds of Diego: Garcia 
and Ado. 2 ett i 


The a of Secheyla has * good har- 
wy and3 is ſituate in the e of 4 deg. 


38 min. 
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38 min. ſouth, and in as aste of 53 : 
deg. 15 min. eaſt from Paris, This Hand is 
wooded up to the ſummit of the mountains. 
It has plenty of turtles and tortoiſes, ſome of 
which weigh three hundred pounds. In 
1769, when I reſided there a whole month, 
to determine its local ſituation, it was in- 
| habited, beſides all the iſlands adjacent, by 
' monſtrous crocodiles ; but ſince that time, 
a little colony has been eſtabliſhed on it, 
and the ſettlers cultivate nutmeg and clove- 
trees. In one of theſe iſlands, called Palm 
Iſland, we find the tree which bears the fa- 
mous fruit known by the appellation of 
Cocoa of the Maldives, or ſea-cocoa; the 
deſcription of which is given after * 8 
the N of 3 N 4} 
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Lande ie my provicek to dwell in this 
preliminary diſcourſe on thoſe objects only, 
which moſt excited my attention. Among 
the number of theſe I reckon, for inſtance, _ 

the harbour of Diego Garcia, and the 
proſpect of the iſland 1 is pleaſant. We 
judged 
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judged to how des leagues! In ltr 


ference. Its form reſembles 4 horſe-thoe; 
Its greateſt breadth i is not above à quarter 'of 
a league; the ground is however ſuſibiently 
elevated to ſerve as a ferice and ſheker” to's 
vaſt reſervoir or canal, which affords ſpacious 
room to the moſt numerous fleets,” This 
canal is four leagues long, and its main 
breadth is about one league. Its excellent 


harbour has two entrances to the north; 


The roads are extremely fine. Its ſituation 
] aſcertain it to be in the 7 deg! 14 min-. 
fouth latitude, and in the 68 degree eaſt lon- 
gitude from the meridian of Paris. ! 


Hitherto the ſhoals with which this archi- 
pelago abounds, are not all known. They are 
not to be ſeen on the ancient charts by M. 
d' Apres. This hydrographer was forhewhat 
deſtitute of that ſpirit of enquify, ſo ne- 
ceſſary for the perfection of charts, for which 
reaſon he has not quite made the beſt of the 
materials he had in his hands, whieh a truly 
able aſtronomer might have made of them, 
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for the ſafety of the navigator. N inn do 
ſpeak from a knowledge of cauſes, The col- 


lection of the charts of Ile de France is = 


replete with notes of my own hand-writing, 
where I clearly ſhow that he confounds 
Artova with Agalega, and Cargados with St. 
Brandon, though he had among his papers 
the different plans of thoſe iſlands and their 
ſhoals, he farther made a multitude of other 
miſtakes, all of great importance. 1 have 
certainly corrected them with all poſſible 
energy. In objects that regard ſo nearly the 
ſafety of the ſeamen, no private conſidera» 
tions ought to check or leave in ſuſpence, 
any thing tending to promote the perfection 

of hydrography, But if I treat M. d' Apres 
with ſome ſeverity, I do not mean to deprive 
him of the praiſes to which his zeal and de- 
ſire of rendering his labours uſeful, do really 
entitle him on my part. More he could not 
require of a man who only ſtates facts, leav- 
ing individuals out of queſtian. Moreover, 
having been on the Point of being ſhip-⸗ 
wrecked off Cargados, only becauſe this 
bydrographer 
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ness ic took it in his head to mittzxt 
Cargados for St. Brandon, while the plan of 
the former had been taken by the boats, 
Charles and Elizabeth, while that of the 
latter is printed in the Engliſh pilot, ſhould: 
not I have made it a duty to' demonſtrate, 
that thoſe two dangerous ſhoals differ vaſtly, 
both in point of form and longitude ? for 
they are remote fifty leagues from each' 
other. Cargados bears the form of a creſcent; 
and St. Brandon repreſents an equilateral”. 
triangle. M. d'Apres confounding theſe two 
places, gave them in his chart a main poſi- 
tion, without any other motive, than becauſe 
he found them in the ancient charts, both 
placed in one latitude. A falſe poſition and ſo 
very fallacious, that the moſt wary pilot 
miſſes the courſe he ought to ſteer to get 
clear of them. | | 2 

On the memorable day of the tranſit of 
Venus over the diſk of the ſun, in June of 
1769, I could not make the important ob- 


ſervation of the paſſage of that planet, t though _ 
| d 2 | the | 


: l (: 0 ; 
the weather was cloudleſs and ſerene, be · 

ceauſe the cutter, on board of which 1 had 
embarked, was within an inch of being 
ſhipwrecked off Cargados, To avoid de- 
ſtruction, we were obliged to double to the 
leeward, the moſt eaſtern lands-point of that 
formidable ſhoal ; thus I leave the reader to 

judge if, after fuch an accident, I had not 
the greateſt right to diſtruſt that opinion, 
unfortunately become too popular, reſpecting 
the preciſion of the charts drawn by M. 
d' Apres. | | ts 


I cannot enter here into farther particu- 
lars, reſpecting the archipelago which parts 
India from Ifle de France, but I dare affirm, 

| that it is highly neceſſary to be acquainted | 
with it, before one undertakes to ſteer more 
direct courſes during the two monſoons., 
Theſe direct routs are by no means new, the 
ancient navigators uſed to ſteer them, as 
may be ſeen by their knowledge of the 
Winds, and by an inſpection of their charts. 
e Hence 


( ) 
: Hence to expatiate by a longer di di Mertation, , 
| would be 2 8 to mw” ant” ö ; 


I Galt now give an account of ſome 
| ſhip-wrecks, which prove that men, caſt 
by accident on an arid coaſt or barren iſland, 
find a ſafe ſubſiſtence on fiſh and the animals 
which are to be found en, on the | 
ſea ſhores. 


The ſhip L'Heureux, having failed. on 
the zoth of Auguſt 1769, from Ifle de 
France to Bengal, fell in, at a moment when 
leaſt expected, with the iflands of Juan de 
Nova. The Captain wanted to bear away 
from them to the leeward,. and eſcape by 
this manceuvre, from the dangers which ſur- 
rounded theſe iſlands. The moment he 
had donbled them, he ſteered his courſe 


- This paragraph concludes with an apology on the part of 


the Author for a long digreſſion he makes in the original on the 


utility of tranſportation, which being a ſubje& quite . to 
* work, ——AS 


„ North 


G 
North Eaſt, 4 North, with a view of ren- 
dering his paſſage ſhorter by ſome days. 
He was ſenſible that he ought to have 
neglected no means which could accelerate 
his arrival in Bengal, ſince the ſeaſon 
was then too far advanced. But in this 
route, the ſhip bore in the middle of the 


e on ſome flats, ſurrounded by a row 
of breakers, which encreaſed his alarm; 
all manœuvres became uſeleſs, and the ſhip 
was on the point of going down, when the 
Captain caſt an anchor in ſuch a manner as 
gave him hopes ſhe would bear on ſome high 
flats. This manœuvre proved ſucceſsful, 
and the crew could at leaſt wait the approach 
of morning on the top of the maſts. Day- 
break however, did not extricate them from 
their dangerous, ſituation; but at half paſt 
ſix the ſame morning, they had ſome ſmall 
glimpſe of hope to get off. They perceived 
at a diſtance a little iſland covered with ſand. 
The whole crew tranſported themſelves 
thither by degrees, in the boat which the 
Captain had wiſely ordered to be launched, | 
previous 


; < ly ) 


CY 


previous to the fatal moment when the ſhip 
ſtruck. But the ſuppoſed little ſand- iſland 
was nothing but a ſhoal, which was left 
dry at low water. In this cruel” ſituation, 
the Captain ſaw no other reſource than to 
ſend his boat to ſeek aſſiſtance on the coaſt 
of Africa. The wretched crew fell in, 

eight hours after they had ſet ſail, with a 

rock, which they called Providence Iſland. 
This rock was not entirely barren, and they 
found on it freſh water, turtles and cocoas, 
Nine men of the boat's crew remained there, 
whilſt two of the moſt vigorous rowers uſed 
their utmoſt. endeavours to reach the ſhoal 
where they had left the reſt of their com- 
panions, until ſuch time as aſſiſtance could 
be obtained for them. Their expectation 
was the more anxious, ſince they ſaw them- 
ſelves bordering on the fatal moment of 
being ſwallowed up by the high tides, the 
ſeaſon of which was on the point of ſetting 
in. The boat was three whole days on its 
paſſage thither, and was not large enough 


K 


wrecked. This defect they had, however, 


the ingenuity to ſupply by a raft conſtructed 
of the wreck of the ſhip. They made it 


large enough to contain all the proviſions 
and utenſils required for the building and 


—— 


victualling of a large ſloop. This floating 


raft was towed by the canog as far as Provi- 


dence Iſland. The crew of the ſhipwrecked 


remained two months on this rock, which 


time they employed in building a ſloop of 


twenty-five fect, on which they finally had 
the good fortune to reach the iſland of Ma- 


dagaſcar, without any accident ſurvening. 


The latitude of Providence Iſland was taken 
8 by 9 deg. 5 min. its longitude 49 min. 


and its ſituation from Ifle de France north 


north-weſt, and ſome odd degrees weſt. 


M. Moreau, captain of a ſmall ſhip, called 
- Le Favors, being bound on the gth of Fe- 
bruary 1757, from Iſle de France to Naſa- 
Pore, fell in on the 26th of March of the 
fame year with Adu Hands. He found 

ER.” their 


N * toi 5 
| theix latitude to be 5 deg. 6 min. a. ſouth, and 


calculated this longitude in the 76th degree 
eaſt from the Meridian of Paris. He 
launched a boat to attempt a landing, but 
| Aaw himſelf forced to abandon the party 
embarked in it, becauſe he could find no 
mooring, and the current drove his ſhip | 
with great violence to the leeward. M. 
Moreau informed me, that he found at the 
diſtance of ſix leagues to the ſouth of theſe 
iſlands a ſand bank, of a good and ſolid: bot- 
tom, and crowded all the fail he could to 


* overtake his boat. I am ſure that the reader 
will peruſe with intereſt the extract of the 


account which M. Riviere, the officer com- 

manding the boat's crew, gives of thoſe 
iſlands, and of the ſufferings he endured 
there with his fr 


The 1 crew conſiſted of three whites 
and five laſcars. M. Riviere ſailed round 
the iflands without finding a ſafe landing- 

place. Meanwhile, having loſt ſight of the 

i | N ſhip 


e 


hi p for two days, he reſolved to Hazard 2 
landing on a ſmall iſland, which had not 
quite a league in circumference, and which 
purpoſe he accompliſhed with the; 1 
A. 


Theſe iſlands are twelve in number, join 
ed by a reef of rocks which, at low water, 
afford paſſage from one iſland to the other. 


M. Riviere farther told me, that they form 
a bay of about ſix leagues in circumference. 


The road or entrance is in the weſtern part; 


he ſounded it, and found it to be thirty fa- 
thoms deep. This bay, the form of which 
is circular, has in its middle a bank, which 
is almoſt ſquare, and meaſures about a quar- 
ter of a league in circumference. The bank 
furniſhes plenty of ſhell-fiſh and fiſh. 


The iſlands lie low and are covered with 
cocoa- trees. The largeſt has not quite one 
league in circumference. The company 

. ſubſiſted 


WEE 


ſubſiſted tha on birds, "TY ſhell-fiſh, and 
| cocoas, during three months. They could 
neither find freſh water nor turtles. 


As ſoon as the axes, which ſerved 
them to cut down cocoa-trees, were-grown 
blunt and worn out, M. Riviere formed a 
reſolution to proceed to the coaſt of 
Malabar, though he had neither charts 
nor compaſs. That officer ordered his boat 
to be laden with cocoa · nuts. He embarked 
with two whites; the laſcars made a raft, 
which the Indians call catimaroo. The boat 
was to tow this catimaroo, which carried 
the reſt of the proviſions. In ſteering their 
courſe north nc+th-weſt, they diſcovered a 
high ſand- bank, four or five hours after they 
had loſt fight of land. A few days after 
their departure, the ſea running very high 
overſet the raft. The whites, propoſed to 
M. Riviere to abandon the laſcars, the boat 
being too ſmall to hold them. This ge- 
nerous officer rejected their propoſal with 
indignation, He took the laſcars into his 

boat, 


tw) 


bake, though it contained otbviitns' only 

for thirteen days, and landed ſafely at Cran- 
ganore, near Calcutta, twenty-eight days 
after he had failed from Adu Iſlands. It 
would be a hard matter to deſcribe the 
dangers and fatigues he went through in 
this paſſage ; but the manly and humane 
conduct of that officer, in ſo trying and cruel 

2 condition, merits the higheR eulogiums. 5 


Sand ns + was e in 1722, by 
the ſhip Diana, commanded by Captain Ea: 
Feuille. It is flat, and has not much more 
than a quarter of a league in circumference. 
There was however, at its northward and 
ſouthward points, drinkable water at the 
depth of fifteen feet. The ſhip L'Utile, M,. 
La Fargue, was wrecked there in the year 
1761. The officers and company of that 
ſhip, who were for the moſt part blacks, 
fought refuge on that little iſland. Here 
they built of the wreck a floop, in which 
the whites embarked fix months after, and. 
made good their landing at St. Mary's, in 
| RP ae 
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th the iſland of Madagaſcar, ain 2 hort 

paſſage. The blacks. remained on the ſhoal, 
always expecting to receiye ſome aſſiſtance 
from the whites, in which they were how- | 
ever diſappointed. Every man that 1 is en- 
dowed with the leaſt ſentiment of humanity, 
muſt ſhrink with horror, when we tell him, 
that theſe poor blacks were ſuffered to periſh 
undeſervedly, without the leaſt effort being 
| wile to * them. 


| The | „ * Dauphine, commanded 
by M. Tromelin, a lieutenant in the French 
navy, brother to the gentleman before men- 
tioned, came in fight of Sand Ifland, on the 
29th of November 1776. He triumphed 
over all the obſtacles which threw them- 
ſelves in the way of thoſe who wiſh to land 
on that dangerous ſhoal : he went on ſhore, 
and had the good fortune to bring back to 
Ile de F rance, the fad remains of che crew 
af the L Lale, Eighty black men and 

e eee 
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in endeavouring to fave themſelves on rafts. 


Seven negreſſes ſuffered, during fifteen years, 


all the rigours of the moſt cruel. and trying 


ſituation. The moſt elevated ſpot of this 


ſhoal is only fifteen feet above the level of 


the ſea. It is ſix hundred fathoms long, 


and three hundred broad. The blacks had 


ſhip, which they covered with turtle-ſhells. 


Birds feathers moſt ingenioufly tied together 


by theſe negreſſes, ſerved them as covering 


and cloaths. This iſle is abſolutely barren, 

and does afford no ſhelter from the violence 
of the waves during ſtorms. The ſeven 
negro- women who out- lived all the horrors 


| built themſelves a hut of the wreck of the 


reſulting from famine, and the abſolute want 


of every neceſſary, brought with them a 


little infant, which bore the ſame marks 


ef miſery and ſuffering as its unhappy 
mother. Theſe women related, that they ; 
had ſeen five ſhips, of which ſeveral at- 


tempted to land on the place of their cap- 
tivity, but ſaw all their efforts fruſtrated, 


The 
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EF as 
| The ſmalleſt. we theſe. veſſels, | called La 
Sauterelle, had giyen them ſome momentary. 
5 hopes of deliverance; but the boat be- 
longing to it, no doubt from fear of being 
wrecked, bore off ſo rapidly as to leave one 
of the ſallors behind on the iſland. This 
man, a victim of his courage and humanity, | 
ſeeing himſelf thus abandoned by his com- 
panions, ; took the deſperate reſolution of 
making his way to Madagaſcar. on a raft. 
He embarked with three black men and 
three black women, ten weeks before the 
arrival of the Daupbine. 
If I have taken the liberty in this intro- 
ductory addreſs to inſert a diſſertation on 
the Iſles de France and Bourbon, and on the 
archipelago full of ſhoals and flats, ſituate 
to the north of thoſe iſlands, it is, as I have 
already obſerved, from a conviction that it 
is highly neceflary-to repreſent to the na- 
vigator, the obſtacles which he has to cou- | 


quer, in Keering a direct courſe to the coaſt 
| 2-63. 
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Ne. 3 had _ ee 3 
ſome ſmall knowledge of Madagaſcar, 
than that iſland unfortunately became the 
object of their avarice. Its extent, richneſs 
of ſoil, and variety of productions, ſeemed 
to offer to the people that ſhould conquer it, 
commercial advantages which they could 
never have conſigned to neglect. Till now 
the unhealthineſs of the air has luckily ſaved 
it from the yoke of thoſe civilized nations, 
who unjuſtly and barbarouſly pretend to bend 
forcibly to their ſway, ſocieties of men 


A 


which we inhabit 3 is our own * 


„ A VOYAGE * 0 MADAGASCAR. 


whom they have „ ſavages, for 
no other reaſon but becauſe they, have, not 
the fime manners and cuſtoms as thoſe of 


the Europeans. 


There is not one of thoſe civilized nations 
that can boaſt of having facrifced ſome 
lender commercial intereſt to the ſacred prin- 
ciples of the law of nature; They have all 
ſhewn themſelves unjuſt and cruel; almoſt 
every one of them have ravaged with fire, 
ſword and peſtilence all the places whither | 
the love of gain has attracted them. Ought 
they to have forgot that the foil which thoſe 
ſavages inhabit is theirs, the fame as the foil 


1 5 
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More ſolid and permanent advantages 


would have been acquired by the Europeans, 


had they taken pains to diſſemiĩnate their arts 
and induſtry in thoſe climes where they are 
wanting. Preſents of that nature would not 
have been ſterile, and commerce would ſoon 


bare felt OW much more preferable muſt 


have 


1 
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have been a meafure ſo gentle, ſo humane, 


to the lawleſs and cruel expedients which 
they tried in  ſubduing all the ill fated natives 
of the countries which preſented forae new 
objects of wealth,” + NE : Felt ws | 
The ifland of Madagaſcar \ was diſcovered 
in the year 1 506, by Lawrence Almeyda. 
It was however known to the Perſians and 


Arabs, from times immemorial, under the 


nf of Sarandib. —. 5 


11 * f 
nn * i 


4 Ip honſo ads orde red Ruy 7. Pires 2 
Conthintho to viſit its interior parts. This 
General di liſpatched Triflan 4. Acunha to make 
the tour round the iſland, and to take the 
ſoundings of He ncipe) capes. 


It 1 18 divided? in a twenty-eight provinces, viz. 


Anofſy,” on Coe OY Ks 
Manapani, Etomampo, 
The valley of Am- Adchimouſi, 
boul,  * Erengaranes, 
Vobitzban, . Vohitz- Anghombes,. 
Malle Manahou, Manacarong ba, 
B 2 Miantatana, 


* 
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'  Mantatana, '' Mandrarey, 
[> ataveres,” > ne, 
SGbalemboul, Caremboul, 
TJamatauvs, MMabafalley, 
Sahapeh, _ Houlowveh, 
Voolou- Voolou,  Sivah, 
; Andafoutchy, « tin 
_ Manghabey, © Maſhicores. 
 Aacimoutchy, 8 


When the Portugueſe firſt diſcovered Ma- 
dagaſcar, they would give it the name of S. 
Lawrence. The French in the reign of the 
fourth Henry, called it Lie Daupbine. Tho- 

its real name be Madecaſſa, it is more gene- 


rally known by that of e 


This great iſland - SE to ſeveral 
learned geographers, the ancient Cernea of 
Pliny, and the Menuthoges of Tony 


Its fituation is pretty near north-north-eaſt 
and ſouth-ſouth-weſt. Its limits of latitude 
are the 22th and a6th degrees Wy 


The 


A' VOYAGE TO MADAGASCAR. 21 
The ſurface of this iſle may be valued at 
200 millions of acres of good and arable 
ground, celebrated for the fertility and va- 
rity of its productions. All the different 
parts of Madagaſcar are watered by torrents 
and large rivers, and above all by a great 


number of little rivulets, which take their 


ſource at the foot of that vaſt ridge of moun- 
tains, which ſeparates the eaſtern from the 
weſtern coaſt. | Vigagora is the higheſt 
mountain in the erin and Botifimena | in | the 
ſouth > | | 


Theſe mountains contain in their bowels 
precious minerals, and curious foſſils. The 
traveller who perambulates for the firſt time 


and for the purpoſe of inſtruction, the moun- 


tainous wilds, interſected by valleys and de- 
clivities where nature, abandoned to genial 
fertility, diſplays the moſt ſingular, and moſt 
variegated productions, frequently cannot re- 
ſiſt the ſurpriſe and terror that ſtrike him at 
the fight of theſe precipices, whoſe ſummits 
are crowned with lofty trees as ancient as the 
B 3 World. 
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world. His -aftonifhment | increaſes at the 
noiſe of thoſe great caſcades, whofe borders 
are inacceſfible. But thoſe! views truly piftus 

reſque - vaniſh alternately before rural proſ- 
pects, pleaſant hills, plains, the vegetation of 


which is never troubled by the intemperate- 


neſs, or viciſſitude of the ſeaſons. The eye 
contemplates with pleaſure the ſpacious com- 
mons, which afford paſture to numerous 
droves of oxen and flocks of ſheep. The rice 
and potatoe fields, exhibit hkewite a new and 
moſt intereſting ſpectacle. One beholds a 
flouriſhing agriculture raiſed almoſt at the ſole 
expence of nature. The happy natives of 
Madagaſcar do not moiſten the earth witn 
their ſweat, they hardly turn it with the 
ſpade, and this labour is alone ſufficient. 
They dig little holes in the ground, at a | 
mall . diſtance from each. other, in - which 
they drop a few grains of rice, and fill up 
theſe holes with earth, by a gentle motion of 
the foot ; but what furniſhes the moſt con- 
vincing proof of the extreme fertility of the 
7 yo! uw eee 
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foil is, that a field thus A yields" an Min 
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dred for « one. e 

The woods Nabe a Ranzen like of 
trees, palim-trees of all kinds, woods uſed in 
dying, ebony, banaboos of an enormous 


thicknels, er and wan Trees. 
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Timber ber building ſhips or houſes 1 is net 
leſs common here than other forts of wood 
of a leſs ſerviceable nature. '*Placourt fays, 
that in the year 1650, he ſent to France fifty- 
two thouſand aloe- trees of the firſt” quality 
Phyficians call this wood avallochum, and the 
Portugueſe, | give it the name of eagle-woeg. 


A maze of plants of the paraſitic kind _ | 
this multitude of trees and buſhes. The 
foreſts abound with agarics and muſhrooms, 
of a pleaſant and lively colour and an exqui- 


fite flavor. The natives call them holas, and 
very judiciouſly Ae d thoſe which 2 are me: 


| yaa to health, 


B4 _ + as 
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+ Gums and uſeful reſins are likewiſe ga- D 
thered here. The lacteous juice which the 


| iſlanders draw from the trees they call fngu- 


tera, yields by coagulation that ſingular ſub- 
ſtance known to naturaliſts by the name of 


| gum elg ic. 


The elaſticity of hin all nous gum, ind 
of late been tried ſucceſsfully for the benefit 
of the arts. Surgery has even derived ſome 
advantages from it, relative to the improve- 
ment of probing inſtruments and bandages. 
But it 1s alſo evident that this precious ſub- f 
ſtance may be e to many other uſes. 


The ele furface of the woods it covernd 
with herbs unknown to the botaniſt, ſome 
are aromatic and medicinal, cheſs of great 
ſervice to dyers. 


P Flax, a kind of Ra which = in 
length and ſtrength exceeds that of Europe, 
ſugar-canes, wax, different ſorts of honey, 
tobacco, indigo, white- pepper, gum- lack, 

amber, 
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amber, ambergris, ſeveral ſilky ſubſtances | 
and cotton, would long ſince have become 
articles of trade which Madagaſcar might 
have furniſned with profuſion, had the Euro- 
peans, ſince they reſort to this iſland, taken 
pains to ſpread among the iſlanders, thoſe 
points of knowledge which are requiſite to 
prepare and render valuable the divers arti- 
cles I havejuſt enumerated. The moſt inde- 
fatigable botaniſt could ſcarcely, in the courſe 
of a long life, glance on the natural hiſtory 
of the vegetation of the different parts of this 
ifland, whoſe extent in latitude, compriſes 
ſeveral climates. _ 5 tbe 


ANI thoſe enquiries that ſhall tend to pro- 
cure us the knowledge of the productions of 

Madagaſcar, will not be leſs uſeful to com-- 
merce than to the progreſs of our arts and 
manufactures. 


There are, I am certain few countries on 
earth which afford refreſhments of all kinds 
more abundantly and at a cheaper rate to the 

navigator. | | | 


It 
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It was in the innermoſt receſs of the 
great bay of Antongil, where Monſieur Mahe 


de In Bourdounars found means, with equal 5 


kill and activity, to compenſate the misfor- 
tunes and diſorders ' which had ſeized on his 
ſquadron. But for the reſources this able 
ſeaman found here, he muſt perhaps have 
been unable to put to ſea, and to reap thoſe 
great ſucceſſes in India, which have illuſ⸗ 


trated his memory. 


The long reſidence which Bourdonnais 
made in the bay of Antongil to careen his 
| ſhips, made him regret it all his lifetime, to 
have not had a better knowledge of the pro- 
ductions of Madagaſcar whilſt he Was gover- 
nor of the iſles of France and Bourbon. This 
celebrated man was ſenfible how uſeful that 
great iſland could be to the colonies over 
which he once commanded. 15 


Timber, pitch, tar, ſpermaceti, ſaline 
ſubſtances of all kinds, indigo, tobacco, the 
* of flax and . cotton and various 

ſorts 
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forts of ſilk, appeared to him commercial 
articles of no ſmall importance. The dexte- 
rity with which the women of Madagaſcar 

weave and twiſt thoſe beautiful pagnas which 
ſerve to cover them, attracted his admiration. 
Some are made of the filaments of the leaf of 
a plant called raven. Others, moſt eſteemed 
by the iſlanders, but leſs ſought aſter by the 
Europeans, are manufactured of ſilk and 


cotton. 


The induſtrious mode in which theſe peo- 
ple forge and caſt their iron and other metals, 
ſtruck next the attention of Bourdommais; 
but what he ſet the greateſt: value on, was 
| their manner of twiſting the little cables deſ- 
tined ay catch n on: to mor: their veſ- 
ſels. | 

N ö ee that the 1 Keil. : 
fulneſs of thoſe iſlanders, joined to their fond - 
neſs of the mechanical arts, might pave the 
way of introducing into this ifland, ſeveral 
branches of commerce uſeful to Europe, and 
to 
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to the colonies of the iſles of France na 
Bourbon. He propoſed to himſelf to per. 
| ſuade the governors of the late Eaſt-India 
company, to eſtabliſh manufactures of canvaſs 
forges, ſoundries, and rope- yards. The 
population of Madagaſcar is conſiderable 
enough to leave hopes that eſtabliſhments of 
that nature will be attended with ſucceſs. 
Beſides manual labor and materials are ex- 


tremely cheap here. 


There was no fear of Bourdonnais's having 
had an intention of making the governors of 
the Eaſt-India company run high in expences 
for ſtorehouſes and buildings: he, on the 
contrary, wiſhed them prudently to imitate 
the ſimplicity and parſimony adopted by the 
natives in building their dwellings. There 
could indeed be nothing more ruinous, than 
to erect in thoſe ſavage regions, edifices ſimi- 
lar to thoſe we have in Europe for conve- 
niences of that nature. It is a thing but too 
common among us, to ſee uſeful eſtabliſh 
ments linger, and even ſometimes hurry on 

the 
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the ruin of the proprietors, for no other rea- 
ſon than becauſe theſe have been filly enough 


7 to give way to a luxurious ſtile of building, 


ſeldom or never conducive to the principal 
end of their nary ers 


It ould be folly to attempt drawing any 
degree of compariſon of the induſtry of theſe 
iflanders with that of the Europeans; we 
cannot even preciſely calculate the enormous 
| loſs of time the former ſuſtain through the 
roughneſs of their tools, and the e 
ſtate of their handicrafts. : 


The ſavage knows not, like us, the advan- 
tages ariſing from the diviſion of work, which 
gives to each individual the higheſt degree of 
ſkill he is ſuſceptible of, and ſaves the time 
which is ever loſt in leaving one ſort of work 
to take up another. But if we had once 
witneſſed the fatiguing drudgery of the ſava- 
ges, and their patience to ſucceed in the moſt 
common crafts, we could not help feeling the 
grateful ſenſation due to thoſe among us, 

| | who 
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who devote themſelves entirely to the im- 
provement of arts and manufadures. It 
wants but a few new inventions to e 
the induſtry of a great nation. 
| COSTS HS JEST] 10 40 

The invention of weaving ſtockings, the 
diſcovery, ſtill more recent, of ſpmning 
cotton by the machines of Mancheſter, have 
produced a great | revolution in thoſe two 


branches of induſtry. ; Neither knitting nor 
manual ſpinning can forthwith come iii 


competition. with the works performeth by 
machines. : 131i 151 10 1 


Europeans, who travel in thoſe diſtant 
climates, communicate to the people, whom 
you call ſavages, your learning and your 
knowledge. Make it your duty -and law 
to teach them that juſtice, that equality, 


that attachment which ought to rivet beings 


of the ſame kind; the enlightened era of 


| your age will never more permit you to diſ- 


own that ſacred duty. Forget not how-im- 


menſely you are yourſelves indebted to ſome 


truths 
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truths unknown. to your anceſtors... It i is to 


thoſe you, owe the rapid progreſs you have 
made in the exact ſeiences, and in the uſeful 
ar th, | | 


The improvement 5 reaſon has. on the : 
happineſs of man an influence which the art 
of the moſt ſubtle ſophiſter cannot invalidate. 
From that only period knowledge i 1s ſuſcep- 
tible of increaſe, and the amelioration and 
happineſs of a man has no other ſcale of pro- 
portion than that very knowledge ; ; for can 
there be a ſyſtem more dangerous, more falſe, 
than that which would be founded on an 
oppoſite principle? Can it be doubted that 
a careful education given to ſome natives of 
Madagaſcar, who would be ſent back to 
their native land after having acquired a per- 
fect knowledge of the induſtry of our manu- 
facturgs,, would not be a ſignal ſerviee ren- 
dered to that iſland? But that nothing 
might be wanting to give all poſſible energy 
to ſuch an act of beneficence, it would be 
| Progeer to NP. thoſe young iſlanders free 


from 


Ry 
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from that ſpirit of frivolouſneſs which de- 
ſolates Europe, and France in particular. 
Take care above all things that they do not 
bring into their iſland the ſeed of that de- 
ſtructive ſcourge, which ſtifles every fort of 
uſeful induſtry, and ſcatters over whole na- 
tions evils paſt calculation. In the great ca- 
pitals this ſeourge is chiefly felt. Millions of 


men periſh in the fields by miſery and fatigue, = 


while the rich and opulent value nothing but 
the pleaſing talents and the arts of luxury. 
The unbounded paſſion which indolent men 
ſhew for the moſt uſeleſs, and frequently 
the moſt pernicious of things, is. become ſo 
general, as to ceaſe to make impreſſion. on 
us. Pray what has Europe fo commendable as 


makes her deſpiſe all the reſt of the world ? 


Let her conſider: her manners and her laws, 
ſcarce will ſhe find herſelf extricated from 
barbariſm, and men of the moſt enlightened 
caſt cannot thus far foreſee the epoch and 
moment, when the wiſeſt nation will rid 

herſelf of thoſe ridiculous prejudices, which 
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deſtroy uſeful induſtry, and give mah 
only to objects eg. or at beſt uſeleſs. 
6 The inhabitants of M adagaſcar.call them- 
ſelves indiſtintly Malegaſhes, or, Madecaſ 70 


1 


They are in general well- -ſhaped, and above 


the middling | ſize. i; The colour of their ſkin 


is various, ſome tribes are of a decp black, 
others tawny; ſome have a coppery o 15 
plexion, but the greateſt number are of : an 


wok Flor. ....., 5, 
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All; thoſe that a are black hive woolly hair 


f "ht ert 


Uke the | negroes_ of the coaſt of Africa. 


J 21035, ji} DTC 


The, "i of thoſe who haye the complexions 


3. 


(I 144 


| of Indians or mulattoes, does not frizzle more 
than that of the Europeans, their noſe i is not 


flat ; | their forehead is broad and open, their 


lips 1 not pouting, and every feature of their 
face i is pleaſant and regular. Their phyſiog- 
| nomy bears in general the marks of a cha: 
racter replete with frankneſs and amenity. 
They never ſhew any eagerneſs of learning 
things, except ſuch ones as relate to wants 
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of the firft neceſlity ; and this defire is EY 
ways tempered by moderation. They mani- 
feſt even leſs than indifference to objects that 
require reflection. | A natural ſupineneſs and 
general apathy tenders inſupportable to them 
every thing that rouſes intellectual attention. 
Sober, nimble, agile, they waſte the de 


e 


„0 
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themſelves. 55 
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The native of Madagaſcar is, like the 
ſavage, without. vice. and without virtue; 
he only minds the preſent; he is void of all 
forecaſt, and does 1 not even think that there 
are men on earth who trouble themſelves 
about the future. ' Theſe iſlanders are free 
beings, with an eaſy mind and a ſound body. 
Such 1s the organization « of man, whether 1 in 
his moral. or phyſical tate, that he whole 
misfortune it is to turn his thoughts upon 
himſelf, is almoſt, in a perpetual ſtate of 
malady. Indeed, if a man has a good con- 
ſtitution, he little values the advantage he 
bas in this reſpect, over moſt of his fellow- 

creatures. 
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ereatures. Our ills, if I am permitted to 
expreſs: myſelf thus, are our own, and our 
*pleaſures belong to the external objects that 
procure them. Man is a good, ſenſible, 
ſympathizing being, and it is our conſti- 
tution that leads us invincibly to ſuccour 
thoſe whom w' ſee in pain. It is this ſalu- 
e orgauization which by ſtifling, as it 
were, ſelf- love in every individual, replaces 
at once laws. and virtues, among thoſe who f 
live in a ſtate of nature. It is nature who 
prevents the ſavage from depriving the child, 
the helpleſs old man of his ſubſiſtence, how- 
ever much neceſſitated to procure himſelf that 
very ſubſiſtence by expoſing himſelf to dangers 
and fatigues,- In thort, it is to that precious 
organization the favage owes that natural 
averſion to hurt his equal; and this natural, 
involuntary ſentiment is - fortunately inde- 
pendent of the principles of education; 


The native of Madagaſcat, like the ſavage, 
15 abſolute maſter to do as he pleaſes; no. 


_ obſtacle, no conſtraint diſturbs his freedom; 
T4 he 
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he goes, exerts himſelf, does what he likes, 
except what may hurt his neighbour. No 
Malegaſh ever took it into his head to pre- 


dominate over the thought or action of any 

perſon. Every individual has a characteriſtic 
mode of being of his own, without his 
neighbour's troubling or caring about him. 

The people of Madagaſcar are, in this 
reſpe&t, more prudent than the Europeans, 

who have the cruel method of deſiring all 

nations on earth to be conformable to their 

uſages, opinions, and prejudices, © 


Is the ſavage then ſo much to be pitied ? 
Are there many of them repining at' their 
fate? Does it become us to deſpiſe the ſtate 
of nature? Are we not- ſurrounded by men 
who, loathing their exiſtence; deteſt and 

| ſeek to make away with themſelves? | 


The ſavage limits his cares, his deſires to 
provide himſelf with things indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary for his ſubſiſtence; - he enjoys 
peacefully the gifts of naturez he endures 

ſilently. 
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filently the ills inſeparable from - hu- 
manity. | \ ata Hines 


The conduct of man in the ſtate of 
civilization is not ſo reaſonable. Opulence 

and ſloth hurry him into thoſe vain and 
falſe enjoyments, which terminate in bring- 
ing freſh infirmities upon him. Unbounded 
paſſions, frivolous whims, make him conti- 
nually deviate from the path of happineſs. 
He who ſells it never finds it; happineſs 
does not, and cannot exiſt but within our- 
ſelves, and in the good uſe we make of our 
reaſon. 


If the ſavages were as miſerable as We 
ſuppoſe, becauſe they are ſtrangers to, or 
deſpiſe all thoſe ſuperfluities we praiſe ſo 
much, why ſhould they refuſe adopting our 
manners, uſages and laws? Vander Stel, 
Dutch Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, 


took an infant Hottentot, and brought him 


up in the practice of European uſages. Rich 
cloaths were given to him; he learned 
E +  ..—_— 
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ſeveral languages, and the progreſs he made 
anſwered the care beſtowed on his education. 
Vander Stel, conceiving great hopes of the 
boy's genius, ſent him to India with a 
Commiſſary General, who employed him 
uſefully in the concerns of the Company. 
The Commiſſary died, and the Hottentot 
returned to the Cape. A few days after 
his return, on a viſit he paid to ſome Hot- 
tentots his relatives, he took the reſolution 
to leave off his European dreſs, and wrapped 
himſelf up in a ſheep-ſkin. In this new 
raiment he waited on Vander Stel, carrying 
a bundle containing his former apparel, and 
preſenting it to the Governor, expreſſed him- 
ſelf thus :z—* Pray, Sir, mind that I re- 
% nounce for ever this attire; I am deter- 
« mined to live and to die faithful to the 
e religion, manners and cuſtoms of my 
1 anceſtors. The only favour I crave of 
«© you is, to let me keep the ſtock and cut- 
„ laſs which I wear; 1 ſhall keep them for 
«* the love of you.” — That inſtant he took 
to his heels, without £ wart the Governor's 

— anſwer, 


1 and the. Dutch have never ſeen him | 
ſince. 


Inſtances of this. ſort are not rare; ; and I 
could adduce ſeveral exactly ſimilar among 
the Malegaſhes. 3 

The illand of Madagaſcar 3 1s divided in a 
great number of tribes. Its population may 
be reckoned at 4, ooo, coo of inhabitants, but 
this calculation is neither preciſe nor poſſible, 
according to the ſtate the iſland is actually in, 
being divided in ſocieties diſtinct from one 
another. Each ſociety inhabits the canton 
it likes beſt, and is governed by its uſages. 
A tribe conſiſts of ſeveral villages, who all 
have a particular Chief. This Chief is ſome- 
times elective, but more frequently here- 
ditary. The land j is never parcelled out, and 
belongs to thoſe who take the trouble of 
cultivating it. Theſe iſlanders have neither 
locks nor. bolts, and live in a frugal manner. 


Want alone regulates the hour of their meals. 
It is however common to ſee them dine at 
S 4 | ten 
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g in ile morhllig, dif Hp ut four In Nie 
afternoon. Their repaſt conſiſts of rice 
beautifully white, very light, and well 
cooked, over it they pour a ſucculent broth 
of meat or fiſh, ſeaſoned with pimento, 
ginger, ſaffron, and ſome aromatic herbs. 
Theſe plain meſſes are ſerved on the leaves of 
the plant raven; of theſe leaves they make 
ſpoons, plates and diſhes. They a are 18 

en, and never uſed W b 


The Malegaſhes know but two ways of 
drefling their meat; they either make it 
boil in pots of burnt clay, which they ma- 
nufacture in a maſterly manner, or Toe it 
broil on coals. : 7 Mig 


They are very dexterous in catching a 
number of birds unknown in Europe, and as 
much ſought after by "naturaliſts for the 
beauty of their plumage, as by travellers 


: 
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a The pheaſant, partr idge, quail, wild-duck, 


ſive or ſix different ſpecies of teales, the blue- 


hen, black-parrot, ſpoon- bill, turtle-dove, 
black - bird, green ring · dove, and a ſpecies of 
bat of an enormous ſize, afford a delicate and 
favourite ſubſiſtence to the people of Europe. 
It was not without repugnance I ate for the | 
firſt time bats of Madagaſcar dreſſed like a 
fricaſſee of chickens. Theſe animals are fo 
hideous, that the very look of them frightens 
a French failor. If people, however, can 
but get over that kind of repugnancy in- 
ſpired by the mere idea of theſe animals, 
they will find their fleſh more delicate than 
our beſt and tendereſt chickens. 


The Malegaſhes catch an immenſe duda 
tity of fiſh, both in their rivers hah in 
the ſea. + | | 


Gold-fiſh, thorn-backs of all ſorts, ſoles, 
the largeſt pilchards, though leſs fat and 


good than our own; herrings, mackerels, 


oyſters, muſcles, lobſters, and turtles, fur- 
niſh 


iſh: wich plenty thoſe, iſlanders: who inhabit 
the coaſt. The rivers procure them alſo 
excellent eels, and freſh water mullets, more 
luſcious than thoſe catched in the ſea. On 
this coaſt of the Hand ſeveral kinds of fiſh 


are found, which people mould not eat 


without having previouſiy put a piece of 


filver under their tongue; if this ſilver loſes 


its colour, and turns black, thoſe that would 


taſte ſuch fiſh would find them fatal. The 


ſquadron of Admiral Boſcawen ſuſtained 


conſiderable loſs of men at Rodrigues, for 


not having had recourſe to this uſeful pre- 


caution. The French have only viſited. the 


eaſtern coaſt of Madagaſcar. The province 


of Carcaneſſy, where Fort Dauphin ſtands, is 


well known to them, as likewiſe a part of 


thoſe diſtricts which include Foule Pointe, 
the bay of Antongil, and the iſland of 
Noſſy Hybrahim. 5 
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hardly a village but ſtands on an eminence, 
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The SOUTHERN PART of 
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HE diftridt of che iſland about Fort 
Dauphin is well populated. There is 


encompaſſed with two rows of ſtrong pali- 


ſades. From within reigns a parapet of 


compreſſed earth, four feet in elevation; 
large and ſtout bamboos, placed at the 
diſtance of five feet from each other, and 
driven deep into the ground, form a kind of 
fortification, which defends thoſe villages, 
of which ſome are rendered ſtill ſtronger by 


an additional foſſe ten feet broad, and fix 


feet deep. 


The dwelling of the Chief is called the 
Donac. This Donac compriſes three or 
$ ©: four 
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four large houſes, encloſed by a particular 
fence. Here the Chief always reſides with 
his wives and children. Some ſlaves watch 
and guard, night and day, the doors of the 


Donac. 


The Chiefs never go without their gun, 
and a ſtick tipped with iron, the end of 
which is ornamented with a tuft of cow- 
hair. They wear a cap of red wool, and it 
is chiefly the colour of their cap which 
diſtinguiſhes them from their ſubjects. The 
authority of theſe Chiefs is much circum- 
ſcribed. However, in the province of Car- 
canoſſy, the territories are deemed to belong 
to the Chiefs, who diſtribute them among 
their ſubje&s for cultivation, for this they 
expect a ſmall return, called in their lan- 
guage faenſa. The people of the province 
of Carcanoſſy are not quite ignorant of the 
art of writing; they have even ſome hiſto- 
rical books wrote in the Malegaſh language; 
but their men of letters, to whom they give 
the name of Ombiaſſes, only make uſe of 

| the 
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the Arabic character. They have treatiſes 
on phyfic, geomancy, and judicial aſtrology. 
The Ombiaſſes are all at once magicians aud 
phyſicians. The moſt famous of them come 
from the province of Mantatana; it is there 
magic has been preſerved in all its luſtre. 
The inhabitants of Mantatana are formi- 
dable to all the reſt of the iſlandets, becauſe 
they excel in this art of mendacity. The 
Ombiaſſes profeſs geomancy and aſtrology in 
public ſchools. © The art of ;writing has 
doubtleſs been brought to this iſland: by the 
Arabs, who conquered it three centuries ago. 
The paper is manuctured in the valley of 
Amboul ; it is drawn from the papyrus nilo- 
zica, called by the natives, Sanga Sanga. 
The: ſecond rind of this ruſh is ſxillfully 
taken off, divided in very thin flices, be- 
ſprinkled with water; being afterwards laid 
in various croſs- ways, they are preſſed down 
very hard; then they are put to boil in a 
ſtrong lye of wood aſhes, and reduced to a 
paſte in a large wooden mortar. This paſte 
is Waſhed with large quantities of water, 
| upon 
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upon great frames of bamboo, made iii form 

of a grate. When by dint of throwing wa- 

ter on the paſte, all the impure particles are 
| waſhed from it, the ſheet is put to dry in 
the ſun, and glued with a decoction of rice- 
water, called by the natives ranou pan. This 
ö paper is a little yellowiſh, but if glued well 
will not blot. The pens * by the flanders 
are made of bamboo. 


Their ink is prepared of a decoction in 
boiling water of the bark of a tree called 
arandrato. This. ink is not quite ſo black as 
5 ours, but it has a finer _ | 
The Arabie has 5. ſome progreſs _ 
in the north-weſt of Madagaſcar ; the 
Arabian princes have formed great ſtates 
along the coaſt of Africa, which, according 
to our geographers, are the kingdoms ot 
Monomotapa and Mono-Emugi ; they ſeized 
on the iſland of Comora. The princes who 
went over to Africa and the iſlands adjacent, 
did not forget their mother-country. Their 
com- 


commerce is indeed not inconſiderable with 
Eden, Maſcata, and the coaſts of Abyſſi inia. 
They have a Rtiple' on the river Bombetoque 
in Madagaſcar, which makes them known 
in that iſland, where they carry on com. 
merce 3 it is hereby they ſucceeded i in intro- 


ducing with their language and learning among 


the natives, ſome traces of Mahometiſm. 
There was formerly an inveterate enmity 
between th. e Arabs and the Portugueſe in 
India, an Hatred only founded on the zeal 
which each ö f theſe nations feels for her 
religion. The Arabs of Comora and Mada- 
gafcar have made ſeveral incurſions into thie 
Portugueſe ſettlechents on the coaſt of Africa, 
but with the greateſt loſs; they however de- 
ſtroyed ſeveral of theſe ſettlements; F inally, 
this odium vaniſhed when the declenſion of 
the power of the Portugueſe rendered rare 
the ne of eren them. Ska 
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IF Wy years ago, the Portugueſe at Goa 
were agoing to avail themſelves” of this eeſ- 
ſation of hoſtilities, - to eſtabliſh a colony 
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at Madagaſcar at the cape of St. Sebaſtian, | 


The purpoſe of this eſtabliſhment was merely 
religious ; the Portugueſe thought more of 


founding a miſſion than a factory, but in this 


project they failed. 


It is ſurpriſing that Mahometiſm ſhould 
not have made more progreſs in this iſland, 


ſo often frequented by the Arabs: however | 


if we do not except circumciſion, abſtinence 
from pork, and ſome little practiees, the in- 
fluence of which is ſo infinitely | moderate 
upon the conduct of theſe people, the de- 
ſcendants of the Arabs themſelyes have loſt 
ſight of the fundamental principles of their 
religious opinions. They do not believe there 


is an exiſtence in another life; they, like the 


Manichæans, admit too principles, the one 
ſupremely good, and the other ſuperlatively 
bad. They never offer their. prayers to the 
former, but are terribly afraid of the latter. 
They inceſſantly bring it oblations r ho- 
mage and ſacrifices. 54 


; 
314 
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The contiguity of Madagaſcar to the Galt 
of Africa, makes it natural to aſcribe its 
population to that vaſt continent; but the 
different races of inhabitants are now ſo 
much confounded, as to render it a vain 
attempt to enumerate them. i 


The race of the real negroes is eaſily dif- 
cerned here; thoſe deſcending from the 
| whites are more difficult todiſtinguiſh. The 
whites who inhabit the provinces of Anofly 
and Carcanofly, pretend to trace their de- 
ſcent from Imina, the mother of Mahomet. 
They have taken the name of Zafferahimini. 
The whites of Tamatava Foule-Pointe, 
Voſly-Ibrahim, and of the bay of Antongil, 
are deſcended partly from the ancient pirates, 
and partly from Jews. On this account they 
call themſelves Zaffe-Ibrahim, which means, 
deſcendents of Abraham. There is a race 
of whites who pretend to have been ſent to 
Madagaſcar by the Caliph of Mecca, to in- 
ſtruct the natives in the Mahometan faith and 
in the ſecrets of nature. Theſe impoſtors ſeized 
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the province of Mantatana, having previouſſy 
expelled, or murdered the Zafferamini who 
governed it. They are called Zaffe-Caſimam- 
bou; their complexion is more ſwarthy than 
that of the other whites, and their profeſſion 
is to teach to read and write the Arabic. 


In the provinces of Anoſſy and Carcanoſſy 
the Zafferamini ſay they come from the 
ſandy deſerts of Mecca: it is for this reaſon 
they are called Ontampaſſemaca. They are 
divided in three claſſes, the Rhoandrians, 
Anacandrians, and the Ontzatſi. The Rho- 
andrians are the firſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed 
| claſs. The people of this claſs have arro- 
gated to themſelves the privilege of killing 
| beaſts—a buſineſs almoſt univerſally honor- 
able among the ſavages, and thoſe who ſub- 
{iſt on the chace. The Rhoandrians are the 


great of the iſland, and among them they 
chooſe their ſovereigns. 


The Anacandrians Gow their deſcent from 
a Rhoandrian and a woman of an inferior 


claſs; 
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claſs ; for this reaſon they participate with 
the Rhoandrians,- in the honor and profit of 
killing ſuch beaſts for the reſt of 'the 
iſlanders, as are conducive to their ſupport. 


The Ontzatſi conſtitute the laſt claſs of 
the Ontampaſſemaca, but they enjoy no 
particular diſtinction; they are, in general, 
brave ſoldiers, who will fight well, and 
fling ſtones, or dart a lance ſo as ſeldom to 
miſs their mark. They ſpend their time 
dancing, ſinging, playing, ſleeping and mak- 
ing merry. From their tender infancy they 
learn ſongs containing leſſons of morality, or 
| fables about their origin. 


The indigenous blacks compriſe four 
claſſes: the Yoadziri, the Lahavohits, the 
Ontzoa, and Ondeves. 


The Voadxiri are ſaid to trace their 
genealogy from the ancient ſovereigns of 
the iſland, Their wealth in ſlaves and 
cattle is altogether conſiderable ; they are 
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allowed the poſſeſſion of ſeveral villages. 5 
The Voadziri muſt be highly regarded, 
ſince notwithſtanding the deſpotiſm of 
thoſe Arabs, who have conquered the iſland, 
they have the privilege of killing the 
animals belonging to their ſuhjects, pro- 
vided they are before a Rhoandrian, or an 
Anacandrian. The Lohavohits have much 
leſs power than the Voadziri. They can 
never hold more than one village, and how 
great ſoever their wealth in cattle may be, 
they are indiſpenſibly bound to go and ſeek 
a Rhoandrian to kill the animals which ſerve 
as food to themſelves and their ſubjects. 


The tribe of the Ontzoa follows imme- 
diately the Lohavohits, to whom they are 
nearly related; but they are abſolutely with- 
out any privilege or authority. The Ondeves 
are ſlaves by extraction: their name means 


in the Malegaſh language, 4 man undone ! 


The Malegathes have a fable on their 
origin, which is not a little conſonant with 
| | the 
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the ſubdiviſion we have juſt made of their 
different tribes. "Thoſe among them who 
have a little ſmatter of erudition, relate that 
the Creator of heaven and earth drew from 
the body of the firſt man, while he was 
aſleep, ſeven women, which are the mothers 
of the different tribes. | Og. 


The tribe of the Rhoandrians took its 
iſſue from the firſt man, and from the firſt 
woman who was taken out of his brain. 
Leſs noble is the origin of the mother of the 
Anacandrians, who was extracted from the 
neck. 


The tribe of the Voadziri owes its birth to 
the firſt man and to the woman who came 
out of his right ſide, while he had fallen 
deeply aſleep. | 


The mother of the Lohavohits and the 


Ontzoa ſprung from the thigh and the calf 
of the leg of the firſt man. 185 To 
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The extraction of the Ondeves is the 
moſt ignoble; they are ſaid to deſcend fm 
the ſole of the foot. 


Fn cortainis is a melancholy conſideration to 
find, among the people who inhabjt the great 
province of Anoſſi, fables ſo ridiculous upon 
the inequality of conditions. Savages diſdain- 
ing fraternity, ſpurning a common origin— 
what a deplorable abſurdity! This kind of 
phenominon cannot be cleared up otherwiſe 
than by the conqueſt which the Arabs, the 
anceſtors of the Rhoandrians made of Mada- 
gaſcar. This foreign race left, wherever they 
ſettled, traces of the moſt pitiful ſuperſtition. 
The Rhoandrians are actually reduced to 
about twenty families. They only exiſt in 
the province of Anofly, -and there is reaſon 
to hope, that Madagaſcar will at leaſt get 
rid of the yoke and government of thoſe 
conquerors, who have deſolated that iſland, 
and infected it by ſome practices of Maho- 
metan impoſture. 


The 
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The Malegaſhes are only ſubje& to the 
Rhoandrians as free individuals. We ſee 
them change chiefs whenever they pleaſe ; 
they may commit themſelves to any one who 
ſecures to them happineſs and tranquility. 
Theſe iſlanders are too brave to bend beneath 
an onerous yoke ; but their exceſſive credu- f 
lity frequently proves pernicious to their 
liberty, and the ſucceſs in their enterpriſes, 
without their thinking of it. | 


How ſhould this people, wrapped up in 
the thickeſt darkneſs, defend themſelves 
from the impoſtures of the Ombiaſſes, while 
nations the moſt enlightened are ſtill daily the 
dupes of impoſtors and quacks. It ſeems 
as if it were expedient for a man to ſuffet 
himſelf to be ſubdued by chimeras : rarely 
his reaſon is ſtrong enough to preſerve him 
| to a certain point, from that love of prodi- 


gies, which oftentimes hurries him away 
into the moſt ridiculous illuſions ; and, if 
ae civilized nations, he conceals artfully 
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that fatal inclination, it is only becauſe he is 
aſhamed of his own weakneſs. 


The Malegaſhes of Anoſſy are lively, 
gay, ſenſible, and grateful; they are not 
deſtitute of genius and cleverneſs. They are 
paſſionately fond of their women ; they are 
never downcaſt in their preſence, and to pleaſe 
them engroſſes their chief care. In this coun- 
try the fair-ſex have more regard and complai- 
ſance ſhewn them than in any other, duties 
equally juſt and neceſſary to the happineſs 
of ſociety. Here man never commands as a 
deſpot, nor woman obeys as a ſlave ; here is 
the empire of grace, gentleneſs, and beauty; 
for, excepting the complexion, the women 
of Madagaſcar are handſome, their ſhape is 
ſlender, their features are pleaſant and de- 
licate; they are remarkable for a ſoft ſkin, 
and their teeth emulate the brighteſt enamel, 
the ground of their eyes exhibits a beautiful 
azure, and the apple is of a brilliant brown. 


The 
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The plurality of women is common to 
the rich and the chiefs ; but they only marry 
one in a legal mode; the reſt are deemed 
concubines. This uſage has not the leaſt in- 
convenience at Madagaſcar ; all theſe women 
live and agree well with each other ; in other 
reſpects divorce takes place whenever it 
pleaſes the wife or the huſband ; but this 
mutual repudiation is followed by a recipro- 
cal reſtitution of the dowery. Adultery is 
looked upon and puniſhed at Madagaſcar 
like theft; the natives have therefore the 
moſt unbounded reſpect for the conjugal 
ſtate. They warn ſtrangers to reſpect their 
wives, but offer them their daughters, 
thinking it honouarble if they get them with 
child. The married women are known by 
their hair, which is twiſted, tied, and turned 
up in form of a bouquet on the crown of 
the head; the girls let them flow negli- 
| gently over their ſhoulders. The huſbands 
are always happy near their wives, their pre- 
ſence cheers them; no ſooner do they deſ- 
cry them from at a diſtance, than they begin 
| to 
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to caper and ſing; they never ceaſe to re- 


peat to them that they charm all that is 
loath ſome in life. The women ſeem alſo 
perfectly happy, and are always in good 
humour. Their briſk, blithe, and even 


temper, captivates the Europeans in a pe- 


culiar manner. 


When the men are gone to war, the wo- 


5 * 
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men ſing and dance all day long, and even 


during a great part of the night; they be- 


heve that thoſe inceſſant dances animate their 


huſbands, and add ſtrength to their courage. 
They will hardly take time to ſwallow their 
meals. When there is no war they aſſemble 
at ſun-fet ; the ſongs and dances always be- 


gin in a loud and noiſy manner, accompanied 


with the ſound of ſeveral inſtruments. Their 


ſongs are either encomiums or fatires, and 


always, ſeemed to me to intereſt the ſpecta- 
tors. Theſe diverſions are uſeful leſſons, 
celebrate fine exploits, and ſtigmatize bad 
ones. As ſoon as a Malegaſh woman finds 


her health injured by her connection with 


an 
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an European, ſhe flies from theſe joyous aſ- 
ſemblies, to avoid the ſarcaſtic jeſts of her 
companions, and to be treated by the Obi= 
aſſes, or phyſicians of the ifland. She never 

appears in company till ſhe is radically cured. 
This cuſtom prevents the progreſs of the 

venereal diſeaſe from becoming as rapid as in 
Europe. Furthermore the Ombiaſſes have 
diſcovered a ſpecific remedy which ſoon de- 
| ſtroys that dreadful infection, and is ſaid to 
be infinitely ſanative; I do not recolle& the 
name of the plant they make uſe of, but I 
know that its leaf reſembles that of the 
philaria. Theſe phyſicians preſcribe to the 
patient to chew and ſwallow it, lying down 
in full length, upon the back, and the belly 
alternately, in an horizontal poſture ; the 
patient muſt not be loaded with blankets, and 
that the perſpiration may be uninterrupted, 

ſhe muſt be ſurrounded by a briſk and quick | 

fire during all the time the remedy performs 
its operation. The diſtemper uſually ſettles 

on the foot-ſole; the abſceſs which forms 
itſelf there is rarely attended with bad con- 
| | ſequences. 
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ſequences. Care is taken that the great heat 
of the fire do not incommode the patient too 
much. Thus theſe ſavages have a method 
of ridding themſelves more fortunately, and 
in leſs time, from this ſcourge which we 

have brought among them, and which has 
made ſo great an havoc among us. 
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The greateſt part of travellers, inſtead of 
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pitying the ſavages for having ever known 
the Europeans, ſeem to take delight in over- 
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whelming them with all kind of invectives; 

this has always been the reward of the hoſ- 
pitality which they have ever ſo generouſly 
and gratuitouſly granted, 


He that reads Flacourt, will find a Male- 
gaſh repreſented as the moſt corrupted, the 
molt knaviſh, and the moſt deceitful of all 
beings. He dares afſure the reader that, 
among theſe iſlanders, vengeance and treaſon 
paſs for virtues ; compaſſion and gratitude 
for weakneſs ; but theſe abſurd declamations 
can only make impreſſion on thoſe who have. 

not, 
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not, like Rouſſeau, ſtudied man in his pri- 
mitive ſtate. How can he who follows ſpon- 
taneouſly. natural inftin& be villainous and 
corrupted? When a violent paſſion takes an 
imperious ſway over a civilized man, his de- 
ſires more irritated , than gratified, plunge 
him into an abyſs, whence all the powers of 
his reaſon cannot extricate him. But the 
lavage feels no ſuch thing when he follows in 
his pleaſure the impulſe of his ſenſes. In 
every country where man 1s free, and the 
inequality of conditions without any remark- 
able perception, the wealth of individuals 
conſiſts in the ſoil ; and the ſoil belongs to 
every body. The difficulty of quelling paſ- 
ſions makes man ſtray from the path traced 
out for him by nature; an education ill- 
conducted, examples pernicious, intereſts 
various, whims frivolous, wants factitious, 
degrade human nature in our fight to ſuch 
a point, as to perſuade certain metaphyſicians 
that we are born with a natural bias to vice. 
Man in his natural ſtate, ſays Hobbes, is a 
wicked child. Let us -beniſh ſo fatal an 


idea, 
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idea, and behold in our equals good and 
ſympathiſing beings. I have ſtudied the 
character of the Malegaſhes with ſome at- 
tention ; I have frequently been preſent at 
meetings where they tranſact affairs of im- 
portance, and have followed them in their 


dances, their games, their diverſions, and 


ever found in them that prudent reſerve 
which keeps them free from thoſe melan- 
choly exceſſes, thoſe vices ſo common among 


8. 
the civilized nations. 


If the Malegaſhes had ſometimes recourſe : 


to treachery, they were forced to it by the 
_ tyranny of the Europeans. The weak have 


no 'other weapon againſt the powerful. 
Could theſe iſlanders have another expedient 
to reſiſt our bayonets and cannons? They 
are deſtitute of knowledge and means, and 
we abuſe their weakneſs to make them yield 


to our caprices ; their generous hoſpitality is 


requited by the moſt tyrannical treatment on 
our part; yet we call them traitors and 
_ cowards, when we force them to break the 

yoke 
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yoke which it pleaſes us to impoſe on 
them. | 


Theſe melancholy truths are but too well 
atteſted by the downfal of the different ſet- 
tlements made by the Europeans at Mada- 
gaſcar. 


The King of France granted, in the year 
1642, to Capt. Picault, and his aflociates, 
the excluſive privilege of . to Mada- 
gaſcar. 


One Pronis received orders to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of Madagaſcar in the King's name, 
and to form an eſtabliſhment on a ſpot fer- 
tile, ſuſceptible of being fortified, and of an 
eaſy and a ſecure acceſs. He choſe the vil- 
lage of Manghefia, latitude 24 deg. 30 min. 
at the extremity of the province of Carca- 
nofly. This place ſeemed to him ſufficient to 
anſwer the projected deſigns; the numerous 
herds. and droves. of cattle which ſurround 


this diſtri, and the rice-fields and ather ve- ; 
getable 
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getable produce, promiſed a moſt plenteous 
ſubſiſtence. A navigable river, which takes 
its ſource at the foot of Mount Silvia, tra- 
verſes and moiſtens plains of a vaſt exteut ; 
timber abounds in the proximity of com- 
modious dock- yards; the harbour is quite 
ſafe againſt heavy gales, on account of the 
little iſland of St. Lucius. - 
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Pronis had ſcarcely arrived with his colo- 
niſts at Manghefia, but Capt. Reſimont 
brought over 70 men from France, to rein- 
force the little ſettlement; but the unheal- 
thineſs of the air carried off, in the ſpace of 
one month, the third part of the new ſet- 
tlers. Pronis was forced to give up this 
infant colony, notwithſtanding its peculiar 
advantages of locality. He retired precipi- 
tately with the ſurviving ſettlers, to the 
peninſula of Tholangar, where the air is 


more ſalubrious. 


Tholangar lies in the 2 5th degree of lati- 
tude. This peninſula widens imperceptibly ; 
it 
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it may eafily be blocked up with redoubts 
and palliſades, to ſereen it from any in- 
curſion on the part of the iſlanders. The 
fort which has been erected here commands 
the road; its elevation is 1 50 feet above the 
level of the ſea; an enemy who would come 


to anchor here, could not long hold out the 


fire from the batteries which command the 
road. A ſteep declivity ſurrounded by rocks, 
render the landing difficult, and to approach 
the fort would be quite impracticable, if 
ſome ſtrong works were added to it. This | 
fort, called Fort Dauphin, is a long ſquare, 
encompaſſed with good walls of lime and 
gravel, and extremely well cemented ; it 
was thought uſeleſs to ſhut it from the ſide 
of the road. The anchorage is excellent; 
a ſhip would ſooner break her cables, than 
toſs about when at anchor; but the gales 
blowing from the main, and the ſteep, latent 
rocks ſituate north-eaſt, wear out the veſſels 
moored in this foreign part, whoſe mouth 
is bounded ſouthward by Cape Ravenata, 
and northward by the point of Itapera. 

| > ; The 
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The fine river of Fanſhere, which takes its 
ſource on the foot of the high mountains of 
Manghabey, flows into the ſea at two leagues 
from Fort Dauphin, and very near Cape Ra- 
venata. The waters of this river refreſh a 
great pond denominated the lake of Amboul: 
which has 10,000 fathoms in circumference, 

to a moderate depth of 40 feet, 


The lake of Amboul would make an ex- 
cellent harbour, were not the canal which 
unites it with the ſea, frequently ſtopped up 
by quiek-ſands. 


There are times when large ſhips might 
enter this vaſt baſon, but theſe times are 
very rare; a ſudden ſwell of the river ought 
to bear ſtrongly againſt the bar of ſand which 
wind and tide accumulate daily at the-mouth 
of the lake. Theſe obſtacles uſually riſe on 
ſpots where the current bears an equilibrium 
to the force of the tide. It is not perhaps 
impoſſible to clear away the bar which pre- 
vents the ſhips entering this fine harbour. 

For 
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For this purpoſe ſome old hulks, loaden 
with ballaſt, ſhould be ſunk at a proper 
| diſtance, and in a direction which obſerva- 
tions carefully made on the ſpot can alone 
indicate. Theſe cumbers would ſerve as a 
mould to the bank, which would not fail 
forming itſelf by the diurnal ſettling of the 
| ſea, Aſter this preliminary operation, time 
ſhould be given to that ſettling to conſolidate, 
previous to its ſuſtaining the ſhock of the 
river, ſo that it may produce the effe& of a 
grand fluice, when a large and ſubitaneous 
{well augments its force. The dike uſed to 
ſupport the waves, mult be ſo conſtrued as 
to break by itſelf; then the violence of the 
current will certainly «lave and clear the 
mouth of the river, and render the entrance 
of the canal practicable. | 


All the means to contrive a mole in the 
ſea, are good for the object we propoſe ; and 
if we have given the preference to old hulks, 
it is becauſe this expedient appeared to me 
the moſt commodious, the moſt expeditious, 

| 3 | and 
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and the leaſt expenſive. Beſides, an experi- 
ment of this nature cannot but prove uſeful 
and inſtruftive, whatever may be its ſucceſs. 
Ships ſunk to the bottom, are maſſes ſo 
enormous, ſo ſolid, through the care taken 
to faſten all the parts, that it appears to me 
impoſſible to ſubſtitute to them, in conſtruQ- 
ing banks, moles, and other works calculated 
to reſiſt the violence of the waves, any better 
contrivance. The river Fanſhere can carty 

veſſels to the length of 15 to 20 leagues. 
The works required to perfect its navigation 
are very inconſiderable. 


The point of Itapera, to the north of 
Fort Dauphin, encloſes ſouthward the great 
bay of Loucar. The iſle of St. Clair ſcreens 
it from the heavy ſea-gales. This ifland 
prevents every obſtruction in the little river 
of Itapera, ſo common in that of Fanſhere. 
The harbour lies leeward to the iſland ; the 
mariners ſeldom come to anchor here, be- 
cauſe the bay of Loucar is full of ſteep 
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The peninſula of Tholangar was ſo mach 
more favourable to the ſucceſs of the ſettle- 
ment of Pronis than the rich' and fertile 
valley of Amboul, and the proximity of ſe- 
veral navigable rivers, diſcarded every appre- 
henſion of not finding means of ſubſiſtence J 
mines of iron and good ſteel, flax, roſins, 
pitch, tar, and timber, were articles the 
utility of which no wiſe and enlightened go- 
vernment could haye diſregarded. But Pronis 
was a man void of induſtry, void of abilities, 
His indolence, and that of his followers, 
brought all its natural bad conſequences upon 
the infant colony, The ſpirit of rebellion 
ſucceeded licentiouſneſs ; ſoon + thoſe who 

owed ſubmiſſion and © obedience to their 
leader, gave him irons. His captivity laſted 
ſix months ; Pronis had hardly been liberated 
by a French ſhip, -which brought him pro- 
viſions, than he rendered himſelf guilty of 
a freſh nefarious deed, by ſelling; publicly to 
Vander Meſter, Governor of Mauritius, the 
unfortunate Malegaſhes in the ſervice gf the 
colony ; but what completely fired the inha- 

5 8 3 bitants 
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bitants with indignation Was, that among 
thoſe ſlaves, there were ſixteen women of the 
race of the ee En : 


The moment the company were informed 
of a conduct ſo reprehenſible, they caſhiered 
Pronis; Flacourt was appointed in his room, 
but he did not reach Fort Dauphin till the 
latter end of December, 1648. Flacourt 
has given us minute details of every thing 
that happened under his adminiſtration. 
Thus J may well diſpenſe with retracing the 
truly afflictive picture of the injuſtice and | 
violence exerciſed by this Governor over 
the unfortunate natives. In the year 1661 
he ſent 40 Frenchmen, attended by armed 
blacks, to lay waſte and ſet on fire the fertile 
diſtrict of Fanſhere, The manner in which 
this Chief violated hoſpitality accorded ta 
him with ſo much generoſity, can find na 
champion in our enlightened age. I am de- 
lighted with the thought that hereafter every 
man bleſt with the ſmalleſt ſhare of juſtice 
and humanity, will " a foreign land, re- 
nounce 
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nounce all commercial advantages, rather 


than imitate the barbarous conduct of this 
Governor. Nations wrapped up in darkneſt, 
intimidated by the ſuperiority of our arms, 
cannot avoid the yoke to which it may pleaſe 
us to make them bend; but is there a right 
more iniquitous than that of violence? And 
how durſt we now impute perfidy to ſavages 
who, loath of our. tyranny, made bold to 
avenge their dignity. If Flacourt knew better 

than Pronis, to make obedient the French 
under his command, he did not ſhow himſelf 
more verſed than the latter in the principles of 
natural right; he was unjuſt and eruel to- 
wards the people, who being lawful pro- 
prietors of the country, ought to have dic-- 
tated laws, inſtead of receiving them from 
him. Let us leave the hiſtory which Fla- 
court has given of Madagaſcar, to them that 
ſhall have the heart to read it, and ſee if his 
ſucceſſors have been leſs inhuman. 


Fort m win * down in the 
. 655; and not rebuilt till 1663. / 
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| Chamargou, who was then Governor, 
_ ſent one La Caſe to explore that part of the 
iſland ſituate to the north of Mantatana. 
This man acquitted himſelf very honourably 
of his charge. It may be uſeful to travellers 
to give them a ſketch of the character of La 
Caſe, whoſe memory 1s ſtill revered among 
the natives of Madagaſcar. La Caſe was 
his travelling name, that of his family Le 
Vacher; his native place Rochelles. - When 
La Caſe. arrived at Fort Dauphin, the 
iſlanders had no regard for the French, and 
the colony at Fort Dauphin was, after vaſt 
expences, reduced to the moſt: deplorable + 
ſtate of languor. La Caſe undertook to re- 

vive the reputation of the French name 
he ſucceeded, From the: great number of 
victortes he gained, the natives called him 
Dian Pouſs. No appellation could have 
been more honourable ; for Dian Pouſs was 
the name of a chief who formerly conquered 
the iſland, and whoſe memory is ſtill highly 
revered _ the n ee 1 
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The French were the only people who 
did not do that juſtice to La Caſe, which his 
valour and good conduct entitled him to. 
The Governor of Fort Dauphin, jealous of 
the fame he had acquired, in diſcharging fo 
ably the difficult negociations he had en- 
truſted him with, denied him all reward and. 
promotion. The Prince of the province of | 
Amboul, Dian Raſſitat, profited by the juſt | 
diſcontentment of La Caſe, to draw him 
near his perſon. Five Frenchmen followed 
him, and quitted Fort Dauphin. Dian 
Nong, the daughter of Dian Raſſitat, having 
deeply fallen in love with La Caſe, offered 
him her hand with the conſent of her father. 
This old and infirm chief had the pleaſure, 
on the brink of his grave, to ſecure the hap- 
pineſs of his ſubjects, by making his ſon- in- 
law abſolute maſter of the rich and fertile 
province of Amboul. La Caſe, after his 
marriage with Dian Nong, refuſed the title 
and honours annexed in this country to the 
{overeign power; he only wiſhed to be con- 
ſidered as the firſt ſubject of his conſort, who 
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when the arrival of a frigate, commanded 
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was proclaimed ſovereign Princeſs of Am- 


boul, upon her father's death. La Caſe, 
cheriſhed by Dian Nong, who to the lovelieſt 
features, joined a great ſpirit, and the rareſt 
qualities, could only form unavailing wiſhes 
for the proſperity of the French ſettlement at 


Fort — 


| He could not go to relieve his countrymen, 
whom he knew to be in the greateſt diſtreſs, 
Chamargou, the Governor, had offered a re- 
ward for his head, and for thoſe of the five 
Frenchmen who had followed him to Am- 
boul, The Chiefs in the neighbourhood of 


the fort, higbly provoked at ſeeing a plot 


concerted againſt the life of a man whom 
they held in the higheſt veneration, refuſed 
unaniurouſly to ſupply the French with pro- 


viſions. A complete famine, ſucceeded by 


fevers and multifarious diſorders, had now 
reduced the French ſettlers to 80 men. 


The colony was on the brink of ruin, 


by 
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Lo Capt. Kercadio, reſpited the folferers for 
a while. | | 


Trouble and confuſion had ſeized on the 
French, from the *moment they firſt landed 
at Madagaſcar, The natives hated them, 
their hatred was followed by ſovereign con- 
tempt. Our tyranny excited them to revolt, 
but our inteſtine diviſions had wakened 
within them the ſentiment of terror firſt in- 
ſpired by the ſuperiority of our arms. Capt. 
Kercadio was ſenfible that the relief he had 
brought from France could not be of any 
long duration. This brave officer, free from 
the prejudices and rigours of his profeſſion, 
found it expedient to effect a reconciliation 


between La Caſe and the Governor. He 


repreſented to the latter that he could no 
longer conſider as his ſubaltern a man, whoſe 
marriage with Dian Nong had not only made 
him abſolute maſter of the province of 
Amboul, but ſovereign of the whole ifland 
of Madagaſcar. Kercadio deſpairing 'of the 
_— which his forcible arguments 5 
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ought to have had over the prejudice and re- 
ſentment of Chamargou, applied to an able 


barriſter, who had embarked on board the 
frigate he commanded, and intreated him as 
a friend, to exert all his talents to open the 
Governor's eyes upon his real intereſt, and _ 
upon that of the ſettlement intruſted to his 
adminiſtration. 


If this barriſter ſucceeded in his enterpriſe, 


he owed his ſucceſs leſs to his eloquence, 


than to the honor of being known to, and 


protected by Marſhal Meilleraye. He no 


ſooner intimated to the Governor, that he 


would find it incumbent on himſelf to give 


an account to the Marſhal of the diſtreſſes of 
the colony, and perhaps of the loſs of Fort 
Dauphin, than this Governor, thus far 
haughty and intractable, bidding defiance to 
famine and death, and ready to facrifice to 
implacable reſentment the ſad remains of 
the ill-fated colony, became timid and appre- 
henſive. The very name of the Marſhal, 
ſtruck him with terror, He intreated Ker- 
: cadio 
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cadio to pardon his obſtinacy, and made uſe 
of the moſt abject 'perſuaſives to prevail on 
him to effect their conciliation with La Caſe, 
Kercadio ſet out for Amboul, in company 
with the barriſter; his negociation ſuffered 
no retard nor difficulty. La Caſe deſpiſed 
the vain machinations of his enemies: this 
reſpectable man's deareſt wiſh was to be uſe- 
ful to his countrymen, he obtained permiſ- 
ſion to fly. to their relief, and peace and 
abundance followed him to Fort Dauphin; as 
long as the ſettlement was ruled by his coun- 
= it remained: happy and TEE 


Dian No ong 8 herſelf a not * gene: 
rous than her huſband. . | 


La Caſe remained no longer at Fort 
Dauphin than was abſolutely neceſſary. 
Dian Nong was far from being fond of this 
new reſidence, and her own, private affairs 
required her preſence , at Amboul; belides 
Chamargou, more jealous of the ſucceſs of 
La Caſe than grateful for his ſervices, would 


— 
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not have failed to diſguſt him. Of this La 
Caſe could the leſs be doubtful, fince the Go- 
vernor would not condeſcend to join his in- 

treaties to the reſt of the colony, to engage 
him to prolong his ſtay at the Fort. But the 
very moment the French, to the number of 
200, levied conſiderable imports in the fer- 
tile province of Carcanoſſy, and dictated laws 
to the iflanders, a freſh war broke out in 
theſe fine regions which rendered the ſervices 
of La Caſe urgent and neceſſary, 


This war more fatal to the French than 
the Malegaſhes, was occaſioned through the 
inconſiderate zeal of a miſſionary. Dian 
Manangue, ſovereign of the province of 
Mandrarey, a powerful, courageous and ſpi- 
rited Chief, and faithful ally of the French, 
gave a moſt diſtinguiſhed reception in his 
donac to a certain Father Stephen, of the 
order of St. Lazar; a ſuperior of the miſſion 
at Madagaſcar, FX: TOOK Wea 


This 
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This father, charmed with the excellent 
qualities and good nature of the Chief, fancied 
it would be an eaſy matter to convert him: 
As ſoon as Dian Manangue could perceive 
his deſign, he thought he owed to the friend- 
ſhip he had vowed to the French, and 


above all to the recomendation of his 


friend La Caſe, to inform the zealous miſ- 
fionary that his efforts would be uſeleſs. 
The Chiefs like to declaim and to make 
ſpeeches in public. Dian Manangue aſ- 
ſembled his wives and the people belonging 
to his houſhold, to let Father Stephen know 
publicly that nothing could make him re- 
linquiſh his uſages. 5 


I pity thy folly, ſaid Dian Manangue, 
in defiring that at my age I ſhould ſacrifice 
to thy diſcretion my happineſs and the plea- 
{ures which ſurround me in the middle of 
my donac. I pity thee for being deprived 
of that which charms the tedious, melan- 
choly hours of life: thou doſt permit me to 
live with one woman; but if the poſſeſſion 
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of one woman is a bleſſing, why ſhould 
the poſſefſion of a numerous fſeraglio be an 
evil, when peace and concord ſubſiſt among 
them that compoſe it? Doſt thou ſee 
among us any ſymptoms of jealouſy, any 


ſhoots of hatred 1 No; all our women are 


good, all ſtrive to make me happy, and I am 
more their ſlave than their maſter. 

«+ But if thy maxims are ſo uſeful, ſo in- 
diſpenſible, why do not thy brothers in the 
fort follow them? Why doft thou not 
compel to obſerve thy doErine thoſe who 
ought to know better the merit of thy words? 
Believe me, good friend, I would not have 
thee deceived; I find it impoſſible to re- 
nounce my habits, I ſhall never relinquiſh 
them but with my life; I give thee leave to 
exert thy zeal. upon my ſubjects. And the 
ſame power 1 give thee over my family, over 
my children : but thou wilt not derive 
much benefit from this conceſſion, - unleſs 
thou art able to blend thy precepts. ink our 
manners and uſages.” 


All 
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All the anſwer which father Stephen made 
to this diſcourſe, was the abſolute command 
he gave the Chief to divorce bens all 
his wives, and to keep only one. The fa- 
ther even forgot himſelf fo far, as to threaten 
him to have his wives forcibly carried off 
by the French, in caſe his orders ſhould 
ſuffer the leaſt delay. It may be eaſily 
imagined, that ſo unforeſeen a rancour muſt 
have exclted a general indigriation and com- 
motion in the donac. The women fell 
upon the miſſionary, loaded him with in- 
juries and blows; and would infallibly have 
ſtifled him in their rage, if Dian Manangue, 
notwithſtanding his perturbation, had not 
immediately haſtened to his relief. An ex- 
ertion of his whole authority alone was 
wanted to obtain him permiſſion to remain a 
fingle moment alone with the monk, whom 
he diſmiſſed with rich preſents, he even went 
farther, and begged the miſſionary to grant 
him the ſpace of fifteen days, that he might? 
take a reſolution with reſpect to the momen- 
tous buſineſs of his converſion. But his 
= view * 
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view in requeſting this delay tended only. to to 
gain time to quit the province of Mandrarey, 
in caſe he ſhould be purſued by the French; 


and the moment he thought himſelf ſafe, he 


departed with his wives and ſlaves to ſeek 
refuge in the country of Maſhicores, fituate 
at the diſtance of twenty-five ages n 
Fort Dauphin. 


18 & - 
9 


His departure was not ſecret enough to be 
unknown to father Stephen; he had his 
ſpies even in the donac: it was in vain for 
Chamargou to try to detain him, the prieſt 
only conſulting his zeal, took the reſolution 


tog fallow Dian Manangue to the province 


of Maſhicores. A brother of the the order 
of St. Lazar, another Frenchman, and ſix 
ſervants loaded with ſacerdotal habits, at- 
tended him in his dangerous miſſion. 


It was in the firſt week in Lent he over- 


took Dian Manangue, after a world of fa- 


tigue. The Chief rather ſurpriſed than in- 
timidated at the boldneſs of the father, re- 
ceived 
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ceived him with profound reſpedt. - In vain 
did he intreat him to renovnce the project of 
converſion, Father Stephen only anſwered 
him, by tearing from him his Ous or amulets, 
threw them in the fire, and concluded his 
violence with a declaration of war. It can» 
not be a matter of ſurpriſe, that ſo barbarous 
a conduct was inſtantly atoned ſor by the 
life of Stephen and his attendants. Dian 
Manangue ordered them to be ſtruck dead 
on the ſpot; and ſwore, at the ſame time, 
5 the entire deſtruction of the French. To 
perform the better this fatal oath, the Chief 
ſent his ſon; who had been baptized, to his 
 ſon-m-law La Vantangue, to impart to him 
the motives which induced him to ſhake off 
the tyrannicab yoke of the French, whoſe 
guilty deſigns had no other tendency than 
the ſubverſion of the uſages, manners, and 
religion of the country, he added that his 
Oli or amulet had commanded him to defend 
them, even at the peril of his life; he aſſured 

La Vantangue, that it was not in the power 
of the French to vanquiſh, ſince they had 
| „„ dared 
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dared to commit ſuch criminal exceſſes, | 
The provoked Chief likewiſe intimated to 
his brother-in-law, that Chamargou had 
ſent 40 Frenchmen to the ' weſtern coaſt, 

whom he could eaſily ſurpriſe and put to 
death. * I ſend thee, my ſon, (faid he at 
the concluſion of his letter) . to be at the 
head of the army, which thou art to ſend to 
attack and exterminate the French; it is my 
Oli that inſpires me, and thow well knoweſt 
the ills that ſhall overwhelm us, if we do not 
faithfully obey its call. My ſon will give 
thee all the particulars of what hath: hap- 
pened; thou wilt heat indignantly the per- 
fidious proceedings of thoſe foreigners to- 
wards their moſt faithful ally.“ La Van- 
tangue was very fortunate to get intelligence 
of the excurſion of the 40 Frenchmen; he 
had hardly time to put himſelf upon his 
guard, for two days after the arrival of his 
nephew, his ſpies brought him tidings that 
the French had pitched their camp at the 
diſtance of one league from his village. 


© # 4 


2 
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The Chief offered them rice, honey, and 
four bullocks, praying them to acquaint him 
with the motive of their journey, having 
never ſeen ſo great A; number. of.Eu ropeans in 
the interior parts of the iſland, . La Forge 
who commianded the detachment, ſent word 
to La Vantangue'that he was commanded to 
ſubject his country to the French domination, 
The Chief terrified at ſo unexpected an enter- 
prize, demanded peace, and propoſed 409 
bullocks, repreſenting that his country was 
too diſtant from Fort Dauphin, to have in- 
_ curred the hatred of the French. La F orge 

rejected theſe propoſals with diſdain, and 
fixed the price of the peace at 20, ooo bul- 
locks. La Vantangue returned no anſwer to 
this exorbitant demand; but while the ad: 
venturers were laying waſte a plantation of | 
ſugar canes, he OR ee to be maſſacr ed. 
» | 107 e 

The Sls af a of the 46 r 
men, ſent by Chamargou, ta the weſtern 
coaſt, were brought, to Fort Dauphin by a 
P Portogueſ, eee * life, 
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by ſecking refuge in a marſhy ſpot, covered 


with reeds and ſtagnant water. Here he re- 
mained concealed two days in water and 
mud up to his neck. The iflanders afraid to 
wade through it, ' ſet fire to the reeds, to 


make the Portugueſe come forth, but the 


thickneſs of the ſmoke made him elude their 
purſuit. The iſlanders felt the greateſt con- 


cern to deſtroy this man, leſt Chamargou 


ſhould come and attack them before the 
arrival of Dian Manangue, who was ftill 
with his army in the province of Maſhi- 
cores. Wera 


The Portuguſe reported to the Governor 
that their journey had been very ſucceſsful, 


till they had encountered with La Van- 


tangue. Their number had ſpread conſterna- 
tion in every village, and the chiefs had been 
glad to pay whatever contributions they had) 
chofen to raiſe ; in ſhort they were tovching 
the moment of enjeying the fruits ef a long 
and difficult march, hen the rapacity of 
their commander „ them a com- 


8 plete 
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_ plete overthrow, and the loſs of all ue rich 
booty. ” 


The Governor ought to have ſeen nothing 
in this report but the deſerved puniſhment 
of thoſe wretched vagabonds, who went to 
ravage countries to which they had not the 
leaſt right or pretenſion; but his implacable 
ſoul inſtead of taking warning by this ſalu- 
tary leflon, took the fatal reſolution of carry- 
ivg fire and ſword into the country of the 
oppreſſed natives. He puts himſelf, at the 
head of 30 Frenchmen, followed by a little 
army of Manam-Coulians; he ſheds the 
blood of women and children, deſtroys every 
village he paſſes by fire, and takes the donac 
of Dian Manangue. Father Manier, the 
only ſurviving miſſionary, carried the bloody 
banners. The details of this expedition. are 
too cruel, too barbarous to bear relation. 4a 


WW. hamergoy was 5 ultimately forced, th 
an abſolure Want of proviſions, to ſeek a re- 


. 
cw - 
We 
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he endeavoured to. paſs the great river. of 
Mandrarey, when Dian Manangve, Who 
watched his motions, appeared on the op- 
poſite ſhore with an army of 6000 men, to 
oppoſe his paſſage. Dian Manangue wear- 
ing the ſurplice and hood of Father Stephen 
the miſſionary, braved, at the head of his 
army, the French then bordering on the 
brink of deſtruction, At this critical mo- 
ment La Caſe arrived, accompanied by ten 
Frenehmen and 3000 Androfaces, his ſub- 
jects, or rather the ſubjects of Dian Nong. 
his wife; he inſtantly plunges himſelf into 
the river, fires upon the enemy, and more 
by the terror of his name, than the ſupert- 
ority of arms, diſlodges Dian Manangue 
from his ſtation, and puts him to flight. 
La Caſe purſued him, though the approach 
of night ought to have prevented him. He 
recognizes Dian Manangue amidſt a nume 
rous troop of iſlanders, and 1s preparing to 
fall upon him 3 but Rabazee, the friend. and 
favourite of Dian, courageouſly. ſtops him 
and makes-a ſacrifice of his own life to pre- 
Herve 
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ſerve his ſovereign ; night alone could inter- 
rupt the ſlaughter. At the termination of 
this bloody war, Fort Dauphin was again in 
the moſt deplorable ſtates, the Chiefs would 
ſend no more proviſions, and intercepted 
thoſe ſupplies which were procured from 


diſtant parts. Dian Manangue who could _ 


pretend to the ſovereignty of a great part of 
Madagaſcar, threatened the French  ſettle- 
ment with a formidable army, and its ſole 
preſence muſt have ſtarved out the colony, 
without a ſupply of 5000 bullocks, which 
La Caſe found means to throw into the Fort. 
All the expeditions of this extraordinary man 
were full of ſucceſs: with ten Frenchmen 
and two thouſand Androfaces. he defeated 
Dian Ravaras at the head of an army of 
eighteen thouſand men, took from him 
twenty thouſand bullocks and five thouſand 
ſlaves. La Caſe finally convinced the coun- 
cil of the late French Eaſt-India company of 
the neceſſity they were under to employ him, 
and to reward his ſignal ſervices. | 
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They ſent him a lieutenant's commiſſion, 
made him a preſent of a ſword, and congre» 
tulated him on his ſucceſſes. 


La Caſe returned thinks 1 company 
for this freth inſtance of their fayor, adcing 
that he would pledge himſelf to conquer the 
whole iſland, with two hundred Frenchmen, 
and to execute many other advantageous 
projects, if they would make him give a 
direct account of his conduct to no other per- 
ſon or perſons but themſelves. The com- 
pany rejected this plan, which was undoubt- 
edly more the project of a brave ſoldier, than 
of an enlightened agent, becauſe a juſt man 
knows how to reſpect the rights of hoſpita» 
lity and heaves the ſigh of pity, when he 
ſees the ſentiments of equality and humanity 
violated for the fake: of vile . 
intereſt. ; . Seibel 2 e Ir 


4 
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In 1666 the Marquis a Me 
was appointed by the King te the general 
command of the French ſettlements, fituated . 
beyond 
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beyond the equinoctial line. La Fage and 
Caron were then directors of the trade to the 
Eaſt-Indies. The Marquis reached Fort 
Dauphin, March 1oth, 1667, in a frigate 
of 36 guns, followed by a fleet of nine veſ- 
ſels, having on board the two directors, an 
attorney- general, four companies of infantry, 
ten chiefs of colonies, _ merchants, and 
an; women. 


M cauſed himſelf to be acknow- 
ledged Admiral and Governor-General of the 
French territories in the eaſt. He was 

_ obliged to have recourſe to La Caſe for the 
victualling of the fleet. La Caſe did all that 
could be wiſhed for, and brought matters ſo 
far as to effect a reconciliation between the 
French and Dian Manangue, whoſe bravery 
and talents are not to be deſpiſed. This 
Chief ſwore obedience and fidelity to the 
Governor-General. 

CITE 5 4.44 74 | : 
Caron; who was! a Dutchman, did not 
remain 0 at Fort Dauphin, but ſailed with 
11 75 a great 
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a great part of- the fleet, to take upon him | 
the adminiſtration of Surata. 1 05 


La Fage remained at Fort Dauphin. | 
ther fleet of ten veſſels, under the orders 
of Monſ. La Haye, who commanded the 
Navarre man of war of 56 guns, arrived in 
November 1670. All theſe veſſels belonged 
to the king, and were fitted out for war. 
La Haye cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged 
Admiral and General, with the authority of 
Vice-Roy. He made Chamargou ſecond in 
command, and La Caſe Major of the iſland. 
At this period the company had ceded to the 
King the Poſſeſſion of the ifland of Mada- 
gaſcar. 
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The Marquis de Mondevergue had it left 
to his choice either to remain governor of 
Madagaſcar, or to return to France. He no 
ſooner arrived at Fort Louis in France, than 

a commiſſary demanded an account of his 
conduct, the company being much provoked 
at him, owing to the malignant reports 

thrown 
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thrown out againſt him by La Haye. 

Though the public voice was in favour of 
the Marquis, who, as a brave. officer, had 
governed with wiſdom, and reſtored peace 
to the iſland, yet he fell a victim to the 
credit of his adverſary; he died a priſoner in 

the caſtle of Saumur. 


La Haye, whoſe authority was unlimited, 
reſolved to get rid of the Chiefs who gave 
him umbrage: he propoſed to Chamargou 
and La Caſe, to declare war againſt Dian 
Ramouſay, who had not come to do him 
homage; this Chief was the neareſt neigh- 
bour of the French. He was ſummoned to 
ſend to the Fort all the arms he had got of 
the French. This demand met with an 
abſolute refuſal. ' La Haye ordered La Caſe 
and Chamargou to beſiege Dian Ramou- 
fay in his village : they had the com- 
mand of 700 F renchmen and 600 Male- 
gaſhes. The attack proved unſucceſsful, 
and Dian Ramouſay made ſo gallant and 
vigorous a defence, that the French were 

obliged 
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obliged to retire. This check did not appear 

be natural: it was thought that Cha: 
' margou, diffatisfied with being the ſecond 
in a country where he had always been the 
firſt, had not a little contributed to make 
the expedition miſcarry. La Haye was -how- 
ever ſo much humbled and affected by the 
ſmall ſucceſs of his firſt enterpriſe, that he 
took the reſolution to abandon Fort Dauphin, 
and to repair with his forces to Surata, having 
previouſly viſited the iſland of nn 
ſince called Je de Bourbon. WER te 


The ſelf- love of this ak; was greatly 
hurt, when he perceived that his whole autho-- 
rity was inſufficient to hinder Chamargou 
from making miſcarry at his pleaſure the 
operations he ſhould undertake. | 


The departure of La Haye was followed 
by the death of the brave La Caſe; it was 
obvious that the loſs of this celebrated man 
would infallibly be followed by that of the 
French colony. 


It 
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It was well known that the iſlanders were 
eager to be revenged of the injuſtice and op- 
preſſion they had ſuffered from the French. 
Their yoke had become odious and inſup- 
portable to them; hiſtorians ſhould for the 
honor of civilized nations, bury in oblivion 
the grievous particulars of atrocities com- 
mitted upon thoſe people whom they call 
barbarians, cheats and traitors, becauſe they 
have revolted againſt ſome European adven- 
turers, whoſe ſmalleſt crime is to have vio- 
lated the ſacred rights of hoſpitality. 


If the ſettlement of Fort Dauphin has fo 
long held out againſt the deteſtable admini- 
niſtration of its chiefs, it was the mere name 
of La Caſe which retained the Malegaſhes 
in a kind of dependence on ſo vicious a con- 
ſtitution. 


Chamargou did not long ſurvive La Caſe, 
and was ſucceeded in the command of the 
colony by La Breteſche, his ſon-in-law: 
This man was neither endowed with the 

| talents, 
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talents, nor enjoyed the reſpect of his fathers 
in-law. He found it impoſſible to maiutaiui 
his authority amidſt the trouble and confufion 
which divided the French and the natives, 
he embarked in a ſhip for Surata ; his family, 
ſeveral miſſionaries and ſome Frenchmen 
followed his example. The ſhip had no 
ſooner left the road than the crew perceived | 
a ſignal of diſtreſs given on ſhore. The 
captain immediately ſent off his boats, who 
took up the few unhappy individuals who 
had eſcaped the maſſacre of the French. 
This maſſacre had been ordained by Dian 

Ramouſay and other CR Chiefs, © 


| Now-a-days t there is no nt ſettles 
ment at Madagaſcar, except one of modern date 
formed in the ſouth, by Monſ. de Modave, 
and another in the north, formed by Count 
de Beniowſki. I was at Ifle de France when 
Moni. de Modave took poſſeſſion in ws 
King's name of Fort Dauphin (1768). 
the ſucceſs of this new enterpriſe did not 
anſwer the hopes « of government, it is becauſe 


| every 


vorher AGASCAR. * 
| every colony char ſhall not be Sade upon · 

the happineſs and ĩuſtruction of the people, 
among whom we ſeek to ſettle, will never 
flouriſh long. It is not ſoldiers, but artiſans, 
farmers, laborious and induſtrious men, men of 
knowledge that ought to be ſent among them. ; 

It ought to be remembered that the contracts 

or conventions which-the favages make with 

the Europeans are ſimilar to thoſe which 
children might make with enlightened | men; 

and ſince the treaties made till now with the 
Malegaſhes, are evidently of that nature, it 

would be extremely unjuſt to avail ourſelves 

of them againſt the intereſts of thoſe iſlanders. 

They can be but ſtupid or faithleſs men who 

would give validity to contracts ſo ridicuouſly 
illuſory. You have obtained by ſtratagem; 

you have violently torn confeſſions from the 
natives of thoſe foreign regions, and becauſe = 

they did not foreſee the danger to which they - 
expoſed themſelves ; in receiving you with 
bounty and generoſity, vou will turn againſt : IN 
them, even their benefits, you will make | 
theſe a due, a right to oppreſs and enflave 
G thoſe 
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thoſe unforturiate tribes, If great commer. 
cial intereſts call you to Madagaſcar, adopt 


princi ples _ moſt juſt,” the e nn ö 


* 3 


Chooſe arcifags vl agciculturiſts to form 
your "ſettlement. "Thoſe who know the cha- 
rafter of the Malegaſhes, will not doubt of 


: the good reception which theſe iſlanders | 


will give to men whoſe frugal and active 
courſe of life 'waſts abundance” and dead 
vice. 


The age of the ground with the 
plough, and many other uſeful practices, 
would inſpire the natives with gratitude and 
reverence. India offers a vaſt number of able 


weavers, who can dreſs and give to cottons 


that brilliant gloſs, thoſe ſolid colours, 
which make them ſo valuable to commercial 
nations. 


\"{{{h&:wloring fabſtances extracted from 
vegetables; -have not in our «cold. climates, 
the ſame luſtre, the fame qwality as under 


the burning regions of the tortid zone. 
. The 


” 
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| wall or fence, o by eſpaliers, do not colour 
but on mn n mn al 


the ſun. 


We 8 no 1 — 28 you the colours 
and impregnates them i in cottons in ſo ſolid | 
and unalterable a manner, as the juice ex- 
tracted from a tree called by the natives 
of M adagaſcar, the fig-tree of e and by | 

us hs Banana-tree. | 


The La likewiſe excel in the manu- 
facturing of ſilk ſtuffs. Several provinces of 
Madagaſcar would furniſh abunſtant quan- 
tities of that precious ſubſtance. A branch 
of commerce of ſuch importance is the leſs 
to be neglected, ſince the natives of the 
ſouth of Madagaſcar can prepare: and weave 


it for garments, 


In the environs of the bay of Antongil 1 

have diſcovered four claſſes of filkworm-cods, | 
which I” a good quality of fllk. 2 - 
bh G2 - The 
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The Malegaſes give them the four . 
lowing denominations. The Audevt is 4 
cod fimilar to that which Yields the fineſt 
filk 1 in the fouth of France. CER 


5 IL called "by the HERE Anacou, 
is covered in a certain ſeaſon of the year with 
little cods, which adhere to its leaves and 
branches, by little filaments or threads. 
The ſilk drawn from theſe cods is-extremely | 
ſtrong and fine; but in order to put ĩt into 
ſkeins and render it fit for uſe, the cods 
ought to. be preſerved from the duſt and or- 
dure which drops from the leaves and 
branches. Theſe cods are called andre. ana- 
cau. The third ſpecies of the cod is the | 
andre vontaqua, which produces ſilk quite 


as beautiful and ſuperior in 8 to that 
of China. Ee | 


1 * 


N be fourth ſpecies of cods cannot, 1 ont 
into, Keins. 3 The Malegaſhes call it ande- 
jar aba, its form reſembles > A bag containing 
n hundreds of litle cods. 


. 


The 


ww” 


_ 
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The wools of Madagaſcar are fine, end 


101 


not made uſe. of by the inhabitants. The 
Indians might learn to card and prepare 


them, and we ſhould, ſoon q .e the q. 
freſh avs. of ons of the e ime 


thoſe fink ay mufs ien the ee | 
Bengal call ſhawls,; the Mahometans make 
turbans of them. This ſtuff coſts not leſs 
than one hundred piſtoles the yard, if the 
ſuperfine: woolof. ae GAS SNP 

1 in its fabrication, Atzolo-19:4] Ha 


— 


* 1 


- 2 . a, *aF x1 a Fry ö > ry & *. « 
4111844030 4. , x 271 


„Sag peter 18 atoniſh Ps 6 


know but little of the value of raw produe- 


tions, and the low price of workmanſhip in 


India. It is however, with groſs tools the 
Indian, more dexterous and more patient than 
the European, e in Aga thoſe Pre- 


cious ſtuffa b D bd of | agnes 


A 


* * . E - 1 F - v 
2 71 a % 4 T "1% ATW 8.” * 
3 1 a „ > 4.0 1 " «% of 2 ; : * 4 2 80 


If France did 8 in courſe of time, to 


3 ſhare with India and China the rich com- 
merce in ſilk ſtuffs, wool, and painted linens, 


„ ſuch 
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fuch as calico, chintz, &e; I think, and many 
learned men are of thy opinion, that ſuch 
an enxerprize Would not be impoſſible, by 
forming at Madagaſcar upon ſolid pineiples, 
a colony of Indian weavers, who ſhould be 
nder the protection of the iſles of Franet 
and Bourbon. But at the fame time it 
would be neceſfary to introdcuce” the ele. = 
brated machines of Mancheſter, to card and + 
ſpin both Coarſe and fine, the wools and cot. 
tons, for then the art of manufacturing ſtuſi 
and linen · eloths would be ſolely confined to 
the weaving buſineſs, and certainly the 2 
Indian aver maintain a decided ſuperiority 
"Over the Europeans. Such ai aſſertion dogs 
not tend to depretiate our induſtry. I am ſem 
ble it would be abſurd to compare our great 
Mmanufactures, wich thoft of the inhabitants 
dn the banks of the Gunges; it would be 
comparing the productions of dexterity and 
patience with Ns of Jo 


The n; of ihe India 4s ——_ 
vuuſned 'to weaving, he is pretty well verſed 
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in the art of agriculture, he underſtands the. 
preparation of ſugar and indigo. His hand 
ſhapes the clay into the maſt ſingular ar, and 
variegated forms, and. the carthen wares, of 
India are even eſteemed and. ſought, after in 
Europe. L Deer. ES ao . 
* u : r fr 

The laden 509 as good a lapidary, as. the 
Chineſe, he makes .uſe of adamantine Jpath 
pulverized- and imbibed i in of, to cut and 
pierce the hardeſt ſtones; he employs that ſubs 
ſtance of no great value in India, and but little 
known in Europe, to ſerve all the purpoſes 

of diamond powder. The Indian is likewiſe 
very clever in working bamboos, he makes 
paper, houſhold furniture, palanquins and 
utenſils of them. This tree is a kind of 
large reed, from its knots trickles a kind of 
ſugary liquor, much eſteemed by, the qriens 8 
tals. This reed riſes to the elevation of an 
hundred feet, the hankink and lightneſs, of 
its wood makes it fit for a thouſand different | 
uſes. . 


1 80 
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Tboſe Evropetns who Ove the 3 
nical arts with ſome diſtinQion, might learn 
ſeveral proceſſes from the people of Aſia, 
which would be highly beneficial to them. 
We are not well acquainted with the origin 
of borax. I was informed at Pondicherry, 
that this ſalt, ſo neceſſary to facilitate the 
fuſion of metals, was not factitious, but 
drawn from the mines of Aurengabad. The 
late Monſ. de Laſonne, firſt phyſician to the 
King of the French, and member of the 
academy of ſciences, requeſted me in a very 
particular manner to make enquiries on that 
ſubject. However all my endeavours proved 
unſucceſsful. The gold and filver works 
cut out in philigrams, till prove to out 
ableſt artiſts, that the Indians are very dex- 
terous in the working of metals. But with- 
out enlarging more upon the induſtry of theſe 
nations, what I have ſaid is enough to prove 
that a colony of Indians eſtabliſhed at Mada- a 
gaſcar would be an enterprize worthy of 4 ail 
| bs 0 RG "_— : ms 
- The 


> * Bad, 
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The Indiat will prefer Madagaſcar to his 
native ſoil : he doubtleſs will rather chooſe 
to work for himſelf under a climate analo- 
gous to his own, in a fertile ifland, Where 
he will enjoy in peace the plenitude of liberty, 


than to till for the profit of the: Mogul, the © 


field which has been taken from his anceſtors 
by the moſt deteſtable depredation, he will 
train up, by his example, the docile native 
to work, and raiſe the colony to — | 
Foo of ee * he tans Hog oP 
; 1 10 8 20 er 3} 

The wallets of a nation can never de but 
the produce-of work, thus every laborious 
citizen only remains in a ſtate” of inactivity 
and indolence, but becauſe the nation miſ- 
takes or neglects her true intereſt.” "A briſk 
trade gives not only birth to many uſefuÞaiid 
various occupations but even renders neceſ- 
ſary works, the advantages of which are paſt 
calculation; theſe chiefly are roads and cauſe- 
ways, the improvement of the navigation of 
rivers, the canals of junction, the draining of 
marſhes and fens, and the plantations on the 
ſummits 


10 A VOYAGE] | W 
ſummits and 3 of mountains. ni is 
upon arid and elevated grounds (I cannot 
repeat it too often) the woods become moſt 

_ uſeful, becauſe in that poſition. they prevent 
the earth's ſtripping itſelf, they hinder. the 
formation of torrents,. and the: nn 
of mars r H bug! i 
e * * nt . 
— if you with 3 — 
to ſpeedy perfection, put a- great deal of 
economy in your works, ſubſtitute the 
ſtrength of animals to that of men; make 
uſe of aix · currents, of water - falls; neglect 
none of thoſe motive powers ſcattered pro- 
fuſely over the ſurface. of the globe. Re- 
gardleſs of that kind of indifference and diſ- 
dain which moſt men affect reſpecting the 
mechanical arts, the ſcience which forms 
their baſis is nevertheleſs all at once ſublime 
and neceſſary. Should we prefer to that 
ſcience, the futile declamations, or the idle 
chimeras of the man who, through pride, 
ea unconnekted with 
1 es; ua His 
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his wants, and above the . 
jo T e e 3a 
If * es of tha mma arts is 


inconteſtable ; if the uſe of thoſe ingenious 
machines which put economy in the greateſt 


part of worka, is a fertile ſource of riches 


and proſperity,, why do we ſee in ſome civi- 
benefit derived from them? Why do they 
ſometimes conſider them as the inſtruments 
of their miſcry Þ Is not this the token which 
ſhews that the commerce of a nation has as 
energy? It is a token which bears no cquis- 
voque, and if the proceedings which tend c 
put economy in manual labour -orcaſion po- 
pular troubles, we muſt conchide hence that 
thoſe "wks n are void of. wn 


2 n 


- Hein the evil which 5 * the 
economy in all labours 4 is merely tranſitory, 
and the benefits which accrue: therefrom 
permanent. If a nation were ſo blind to her 

intereſt 
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intereſt as to reject Ander this pretence, the 


diſcoveries by which the mechanical arts 
have enriched themſelves, it would be the 


only way to impoveriſh- herſelf; for how 
could ſhe maintain her competition with 


other neighbouring nations, whoſe: conduct 


is guided by oppoſite principles? Beſides, 


Ve only ſpeak here of colonies, and thoſe 


inconveniences are not to be. feared in coun- 


tries branded with flavery. The ſlave will 7 
not break thoſe ingenious machines equi- 


valent to a great number of hands; he. will 
not reject what tends to render lighter the 
load of his chains. Surely: if ſlavery does 
not ſtifle all ſentiment, he will conſider as 


a celeſtial favor every invention, every pro- 
ceſs that brings ſolace to his miſery. x. 


May then the friends of humanity intro- 
duce and countenance in colonies all kinds 


of induſtry! May they never be afraid to 
multiply the machines, to employ all theſe 


powerful agents, of which the genius of 
man is become maſter. Thoſe who com- 
i plain 
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plain in free and eivilized countries, that 
theſe great means are even endowed with the 
power of rendering a vaſt number of hands 
uſeleſs, muſt at leaſt own their ſovereign 


influence over the colonies where they render 


the arms of the ſlave leſs uſeful to his maſ- 


ter; then they muſt likewiſe own that 57h, 


powerful agents, vigorous animals, with the 
aid of a machine, may in a beneficial man- 
ner, become the ſubſtitute of flavery.' In 


this manner the private intereſt of the colo- 
niſts may be conciliated with the principles 


of juſtice and humanity, to favour induſtry in 


their ſettlement. This new order of things 


muſt no doubt, in a farther ſtage of progreſs, 
aboliſh ſervitude ; but ſuch a revolution will 
be wiſe, well meaſured, and ſuch, in fine, 


as is to be wiſhed for. 


Among 'the different machines which 
ought to be introduced in colonies, the va- 
por engines, call our attention. 


Theſe 
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- Theſe engines; -ſuch as they are till uſed. 
in the mines, conſiſt of a copper which may 
be heated with all forts of comhuſtihles. 
The vapor of the boiling water which comes 
out of the copper introduces itſelf under the 
ſucker of the pump, and riſes. by force of 
its expanſive power; when the ſueker has 
reached its higheſt degree of elevatian, then 
the communication between the vapor which 
riſes from the copper and the cylinder, or 

body of the pump is cut off; but at the 
fame time an injection of cold water works 
the hollow part, in condenſating ſuddenly 
the vapor which fills the capacity of the 
cylinder, and at this inſtant the weight at 
the external air forces the ſucker to deſcend. 
We know that the play of the ſuckers and 
cocks which open and ſhut the communication 
with the vapor and the water of injection, is 


5 always performed by the motion of the 


ſucker of the pump. The Marquis of Wor- 
ſter was the firſt who announced in the year 
1663, that water might be raiſed to a great 
elevation, by means of the vapor or ſteam of 


boiling 


= x hs». 
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boiling water, in turning two. cocks alter» 
nately. From this hint Monſ. Savery 
publiſhed in 1790, a vapor-engine, the in- 
vention of which he attributed to hi mſelf. 
This machine is deſeribed in the phyſieal 
treatiſe of Doctor Deſagrulliers. Papin pre- 
ſented, about the ſame time, a machine 
produciffp a ſimilar effect; but Newcomb 
and Cowley, the former an ironmonger, and 
the latter a glazier, added new degrees 


of perfection to the invention of Savery. 


Newcomb?s machine was uſed in ſeveral 
mines for the draining of waters, and is ſtill 
uſe for the ſame purpoſe. The celebrated 
mechanic, Valt, has quite recently ſucceeded 
in bringing the ſteam or vapor engine, to 


* n ye of „ 


The body of his machine is formed of a 
cylinder of caſt iron, a woolen wrapper | 
covers the exterior part of the cylinder, 
which is covered hermetically in the upper 
part, with'a perforated lid to let i in the end 
of ay ſucker. | 


Thar 
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This end of the ſucker moves in a dls 
edged with hemp, pteſſed cloſe with ſcrews, 
and encompaſſed with a vapor- ring, to pre- 
vent the external air introducing itſelf in 
the __ of the Fee | 111 1 

4 

Whew the vapor Wel riſes Grooms _ 
en, the capatity of the cyligder and 
bears with equal force upon the upper, and 
lower part of the ſucker in that ſtate of 
equilibrium of the expanſive power of the 
vapor, the fucker maintains its reſt of eleva- 
tion; but the elaſtic fluid ſucceſſively loſes 
its energy, whether in the upper or lower 
part of the ſucker, in the ſhorteſt ſpace of 
time. In this excellent contrivance, the 
action of the vapor and its effluxion, are 
continual ; for as ſoon as the interception of 
the vapor takes place under the inferior part 
of the-ſucker, and the injection of cold water 
operates the hollow or void under the ſucker, 
the expanſive force of the vapor preſſing on 
the ſucker, makes it deſcend, and ſince the 
communication of the vapor with the upper 

part 


JJ ͤ K ² md - Wi. 9. 
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part 1s intercepted afterwards, and the lower 


_ re-eſtabliſhed, the ſucker cannot fail riſing 


again with the ſame force, if the hollow or 
void is made by the injection of cold water 


in the upper part of the ſucker. This is the 


recent improvement made in the fire engines 
by Meſſrs. Walt and Bolton; thoſe we have 
in France, after the firſt improvement of 
theſe ingenious mechanics, only operate the 
hollow void in the lower and not in the 
upper part of the fucker. In this contriv- 
ance Meſſrs. Walt and Bolion made it their 
chief object to prevent the body of the pump 
which receives the vapour, growing cold, 
for this reaſon they have preferred the action 
of the vapor to that of weight of the exter- 


nal air, and in order that the injection might 
not chill the cylinder in operating the void, 


they have made uſe of a particular pipe, 
which communicates to the cylinder, and 
that pipe they called the condenſator; it is 


in this part the water of injection is brought. 


To facilitate ſtill more the reductio of 
the vapour at the moment of injection, they 
3 have 
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have added a little pump ſolely deſtined to 
operate the hollow in the condenſator. 


It is alſo by a very ſimple and well 
known mechaniſm, we regulate the effect of 
the fire engine, and procure it the circular 
motion. We make uſe for this purpoſe of 
a wheel of a large diameter, of conſiderable. 
weight, to which the ſucker of the engine 
communicates the circular motion by curbed 


— a 
_ * 


levers, in a manner very much like that 
which makes turn a ſpinning-wheel by the 
motion of the foot. In the common engines 


1 
q Fl 
11 
„ 
2 

4 


. 
F 701 
11 


the wheel which ſerves as regulator ought to 
have twenty feet in diameter, and. to weigh 

four or five thouſand pounds. The major part 

of this enormous weight is brought to the 

circumference, to render the action of the 
balancer the more uniform. 


If I have entered into all theſe details, it 

is becauſe of the importance of making 

known the laſt improvements made in theſe 

uſeful machines, in order to ſpread the uſe 
I of 


2 


8 
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of them, not only among us, but likewiſe 
in the colonies. If this motive power were 
adopted by the planters in the mills which 
ſerve to preſs the ſugar-cane, how many 
thouſands of ſlaves, devoted to the utmoſt 
fatigues, would by this means find them 
ſelves eaſed and comforted! 


The ſugar-cane is a kind of reed, which 
riſes ten feet high; its moſt common thick- 
neſs is three inches it is covered with a 
bark which contains a ſpongy ſubſtance; it 
is interſected with knots by the interval of 
five inches, and its ſtem bears flowers ſimi- 
lar to thoſe of the common reed. 


This plant is cultivated in ſeveral parts of 
Africa, Aſia and America; it does not thrive 
equally well on all grounds, and a light and 
deep ſoil is the moſt genial to its nature. | 


* * 
3 


The ſugar plantations do not require ſo 


very much hard labour; it is enough to 
make furrows at the diſtance of three feet 
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from one another, theſe furrows ſhould not 
exceed fix inches in depth and one foot in 
breadth. The canes are laid down in their 
full length, and covered with mould, and at 
each knot they bring forth the ſprigs, and 
at the expiration of eighteen months theſe 
ſprigs come to maturity, and ought then to 
be cut off. During the firſt months of their 
growth, the weeds 'ought to be cleared off 
the field; but this labour ceaſes as ſoon as 
the cane is formed. 


When the canes have once been cut, they 
bring forth new ſprigs, which yield a ſecond 
crop at the end of fifteen months, whoſe pro- 
duce makes no more than one half of the firſt 
crop. Nothing but the want of hands to 
re- plant his field can induce a planter to wiſh 
for more than two crops in his plantation. 


The preſſing of the canes follows imme- 
diately after the crop. This operation re- 
quires long nightly labours; for the juice 


of the cane turns ſour if it remain longer 


than 
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than twenty-four hours in -the reſervoir 
which ſerves to lead it into the firſt copper 
of evaporation ; from this, it is ſucceſſively 
poured in other coppers; and no'time 1s loſt 


to finiſh its boiling. The ſugar is cleared 


from that honey-like juice, which takes 


away its whiteneſs and ſolidity, by pouring 
in the laſt copper a ſtrong lye of wood-aſhes 
and quick-lime. It may be eaſily conceived, 
that what contributes moſt towards com- 
forting the ſlaves employed in this proceſs, 
depends chiefly upon the produce from the 
mill. The quicker the juice is extracted, 
the leſs will laſt thoſe nocturnal toils ſo pre- 
judicial to the health of the poor wretches. 
Nothing, therefore, ought to be neglected, 
to give to the ſugar-mills- all the force and- 
action of which they can poflibly be ren- 
dered ſuſceptible ; and it is certainly not by 
mules and weak water-falls, an end ſo de- 
ſirable can be attained. In this caſe the 
views of intereſt ſhould be blended with the 
principles of humanity, to induce the planters 
to employ the fire-engine in their mills. 


H 3 | _— 
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'T he woody part of the ſugar-cane 1s more 
than a ſufficient fuel to keep up the ebullition 
of the copper of the fire-engines, and of all 
the coppers which ſerve in the operations of 
the boiling-houſe. | 
| : 
In order to convince planters in a fuller 
manner of the utility of the fire-engine, I 
ſhall demonſtrate that it 1s of great economy, 
even at Paris, in the moſt common works. 
When, in that capital, the price of a cart- 
load of charcoal, of twenty-ſeven hundred 
weight, coſts fifty-four livres, Monſieur Per- 
rier, of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
_ reckons only at fix ſols * the conſumption of 
coals neceſſary to produce a motive power 
equivalent to that of a horſe working eight 
hours, and making a conſtant effort of about 
| ſeventy-five pounds. Now, the work of a 
man being but a ſeventh part of that of the 
horſe, it reſults therefrom that his daily la- 
bour is repreſented by the comſumption of 
ten deniers of coals but in moſt colonies 
where 


* Three-pence Engliſh, 
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| where wood and other combuſtibles are of 
no value, why ſhould the introduction of a 
machine of ſuch high importance be ne- 
glected? The fire-engine, if it be well con- 
ſtructed, is not ſuſceptible of derangement, 
it may be eaſily transferred to any place 
where it may be wanted; the expence of 
ſetting it up is very moderate, and it requires 
no more than common care and attention in 
thoſe who wiſh to make uſe of it. It is not 
expoſed to the danger of ſtanding ſtill, or of 
interrupting . the works, an inconvenience 
frequently attended with conſiderable loſſes. 
It will alſo be found of great ſervice in places 
where the waters are inſalubrious, in pro- 
curing plenty of diſtilled water, which is 
known to be wholeſome and potable, if im- 


pregnated with air. 


If we reflect a little on the produce and 
advantages of the fire-engine, we are no 
longer ſurpriſed at the preference given of 
late, by able mechanics, to its motive power, 
notwithſtanding the high price of combuſti- 

H 4 bles, 
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bles, a preference generally and - unjuſtly 
granted by moſt people to the changeable 
and fatal expedient of currents and water- 


falls. 
to continual variations, cauſed by drought 


and rain. The water-falls require ſtore- 


houſes and fluices, which often- times ob- 


ſtruct navigable rivers, and overflow fields 


or ſpots of ground infinitely precious for the 
purpoſe of cultivation; the pools or ponds 
ſpread at the ſame time over the country, by 


their ſtagnant waters, the germins of peſti- 
lential diſeaſes, which make ſuch havock . 
among the inhabitants in ſummer and 


autumn. 


If to all theſe inconveniences we add the 


frequent and expenſive repairs of cauſeways, 
ſluices, and works under water, and if we 


compriſe the danger ever imminent of ſeeing 


the moſt expenſive contrivances deſtroyed in 


an inſtant, by a ſudden inundation or ſhoals 
of ice, we muſt be fully aware of the judi- 


dicious motives which could ſtimulate Meſſrs. 
Bolton 


Currents of water are indeed ſubje& 
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Bolton and Walt, the moſt celebrated me- 
chanics in Europe, to ſubſtitute the motive 
power of the fire-engine to that of currents 
and water-falls, even for the grinding of 
corn. | 


It was on the banks of the Thames, near 
| Blackfriars Bridge, where we ſaw that fa- 
mous ſtruQure the Albion Mills, where two 
fire-engines put in motion day and night 
ſixteen pair of mill-ſtones, having fix feet in 
diameter. A thouſand ſacks of flour were the 
daily produce of thoſe mills ; an immenſe pro- 
duce, ſufficient to maintain one-third of the in- 
habitants of London! This ſtupendous contri» | 
vance, now deſtroyed by accidental or villain- 
ous conflagration, ought to have been crowned 
with all the ſucceſs for which it is ſo well 
calculated, and it muſt be of great benefit to 
mankind, by inviting us ſucceſſively, and by 
intereſt, to abandon thoſe water-mills, which 
ſpread fickneſs and deſolation throughout a 
country, Monſieur Perier was eager to imi- 
tate in France the invention of Meſſrs. Walt 

| | and 


and Bolton, by erecting near the arſenal at 
Paris, a mill of the ſame kind. It was no 
| ſooner completed, than that metropolis felt 
the moſt beneficial effects annexed to that 
contrivance ; but what rendered its utility fo 
conſpicuous, was the ſtanding [ſtill of the 
greateſt part of the mills, occaſioned by the 
ice, and the long duration of the exceſſive 
froſt, at the concluſion of the year 1788. 


It was much regretted by the Pariſians, that 


that able mechanic confined his undertaking 
to the play of one millſtone only; but he 
could not then foreſee the invaluable advan- 
tages which were to reſult from the natural 
circumſtances of the contrivance of a ma- 
chine, the mere object of which was to know 
and aſcertain the degree of utility of the en- 
terpriſe of Meſſrs. Walt and Bolton. 


It is but in moments of diſtreſs ſuperficial 


men become at laſt ſenſible of the merit of 


induſtry ; at all other times, the moſt im- 
portant objects are moſt frequently ſacrificed 
to frivolous caprice; it muſt be an imperious 


want 
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want that can command their attention. 
But why do theſe very men, who have at 
the ſame time ſo great an influence over the 
public opinion, foſter a ſecret inclination of 
praiſing indiſtinctly, and without knowledge 
of cauſe, all that comes from abroad, and 
overwhelm, by ill-timed and indiſcreet eulo- 
giums, with diſmay, thoſe able artiſts ſuffi- 
cient to maintain to advantage the rivalſhip 
and concurrence with foreign artiſts? Have 
the French, for inſtance, no manufacture, 
no kind of induſtry that is commendable? _ 
Do not the tapeſtry of the Goblins, the 
_ carpets of Savonerie, the rich ſtuffs of Lyons, 
the fine cloths of Louviers, the gloſs, bril- 
liancy, and duration of our dyes, the draw- 
ings, the exquiſite taſte which characterizes 
the works of our artiſts, the fine porcelain 
of Seves, the great pier-glaſſes of St. Gobin, 
and a vaſt number of other manufaQtures, 


more or leſs important, prove in a moſt 
palpable manner, that France 1s not quite 
diveſted of induſtry, To ſilence thoſe mer- 
cileſs depreciators of the native arts, only aſk 
| | them 
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them what would be their progreſs, if they 
were free and encouraged, and if an abſurd 
prejudice did not forbid thoſe men, who by 
their education are the moſt proper, to apply 
to them. Fn 


The enlightened man only diſdains what 
is pernicious or uſeleſs; he reſpects every 


profeſſion beneficial to ſociety; he knows 


that idleneſs is the only ſource of vice and 
miſery; he is grieved at ſeeing a number of 
hands kept inactive, through this ridiculous 
prejudice, which riſes againſt a certain claſs 
of beings, only becauſe they can find in their 
perſonal faculties, means of ſubſiſting and 
enriching their country. But this prejudice 
which, among moſt civilized nations, de- 


prives commerce of the principal part of its 


activity, and which is, beyond all doubt, 
the true cauſe of our ills and miſeries, for- 
tunately exiſts not in the colonies, we may 


therefore expect to reap prodigious benefits, 


if we can bring it about to diſſeminate our 
knowledge in diſtant regions. The fertile 


ſoil 


hack wt Hyoks 
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ſoil of Madagaſcar, the productions infinitely 
precious contained in the womb of that ce- 
lebrated iſland, would not fail furniſhing in- 
duſtry with means of eſtabliſhing a com- 
merce, whoſe activity and extent would have 
no limits. It is in this light, we ought to 
conſider ſettlements that might hereafter be 
formed at Madagaſcar. Though Monſieur 
de Modave has in this reſpect excelled all 
his countrymen who preceded him, in eſta- 
bliſhing colonies at Madagaſcar, yet the 
foundation of his plan was not ſupported by 
thoſe principles of ſolidity which could alone 
have rendered his ſettlement of a long flou- 
riſhing duration. Such was the opinion of 
Monſieur Poivre; this man, ſo juſtly cele- 
brated, had governed for ſeveral years, with 
viſdom and true judgment, the French ſet- 
tlements beyond the Cape of Good Hope ; 
he refided a great many years at Madagaſcar, 
to ſtudy the moſt uſeful of its productions. 
Monſieur Poivre was Intendant of the Iſles 
of France -and Bourbon at the epoch when 
Mr. de Modave firſt formed his colony at 
| | Madagaſcar ; 
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Madagaſcar ; and it is obvious to reaſon, 
how momentous and conſequent muſt be the 


opinion of a man ſo egregious in knowledge 
and virtue. It 1s to his indefatigable zeal 
France will ſoon ſtand indebted for ſharing 
with Holland the rich trade in ſpices. If 
this benefit will not be forgotten by future 
generations, the misfortunes of that virtuous 
citizen will only render his memory the 
more reſpected. Always eager for the pro- 
greſs of knowledge and uſeful enquiries, he 
never let paſs an opportunity to ſpread in- 
ſtruction; he conſidered it as one of the 
principal duties of a governor to make uſe of 
and to excite the emulation of all thoie whom 
he knew to be poſſeſſed of talents truly uſe- 


ful. He, above all, turned to advantage 


| thoſe of the celebrated Commerſon. This 
learned naturaliſt had accompanied Monſieur 


de Bougainville in his voyage round the 


world; he had gathered a collection of plants, 
and of all the objects of natural hiſtory he 
met with in the countries where he landed. 
The narrative of his voyage preſented a 

multitude 
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multitude of intereſting labours. Monſieur | 
de Commerſon was very ſure that in failing 
directly to France, his painful and valuable 
labours would not remain unrewarded. But 
all thoſe views of intereſt were baniſhed from 
his mind, as ſoon as he came to know, that 
| Monſieur Poivre wiſhed to employ him in 
the acquiſition of freſh knowledge. After 
having exhauſted the natural hiſtory of Iſle 
de France and Ifle de Bourbon, he ſailed to 
Madagaſcar, in 1769,' where Monſieur de 
Modave furniſhed him with great means of 
rendering freſh ſervices 1n the fields of ſei- 
ence. How much regret muſt it cauſe 
to the learned world, that labours ſo precious 
have been either loſt or diſperſed: after the 
death of this excellent man, who was 
ſnatched from the boſom of ſcience the very 
moment he. was going to enjoy in peace 
the fruits of his uſeful enquiries! I have 
been an ocular witneſs to the prodigious 
aſſiduity of Monfieur de Commerſon, who 
uſed to paſs away . almoſt every night. in 
ſorting and preparing the plants, and other 
natural 
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natural productions, which he had collected 
under a fiery, ſcorching ſun. I doubt whe- 
ther any other naturaliſt has ever diſplayed 
more zeal, or knowledge more extenſive. 
But what remains now of that immenſe 
collection, which he uſed to ſhow at Iſle de 
France with ſo much more ſatisfaction, as it 
had coſt. him the more trouble and labour ? 
Nothing, or next to nothing. For the 
truth of this, I appeal to Monſieur de 
Juſſieu, who has been ſo good as to deliver 
to me all that could be procured from the 
relics of thoſe vaſt enquiries. Theſe ſad re- 
mains of the arduous labours of a great ge- 
nius conſiſt only of commentaries, of little 
importance, relative to ſome plants deſcribed 
by Flacourt, in his Hiſtory of Madagaſcar. 
The only remaining part of his manuſcripts 
that is really intereſting, treats of the Ki- 
moſſes or Quimoſſes. I ſhall therefore gra- 
_ tify the reader with the whole of its con- 
tents, and ſubjoin another written by Mon- 
ſieur de Modave, on the ſame ſubject. 


6« The 


„% The lovers of /the: — 1 (ars 
Monſieur de Commerſon) who would doubt- 
leſs have been diſpleaſed, had I reduced the 
pretended gigautic ſize of the Patagonians to 

the height of ſix feet, will perhaps accept, 
by way of indemnification, a race of Pigmies, 
which fall into the oppoſite extreme. I 

mean to ſpeak here of thoſe half men, who 
inhabit the heart of the great iſland of Ma- 
dagaſcar, and form there a conſiderable na- 
tional body, called in the language of the 
country, Kimoſſes or Quimoſſes. The na- 
tural and diſtinctive character of thoſe little 
men is to be white, or, at leaſt, of a paler 
complexion than all the different blacks ever 
known, to have very long arms, ſo that their 
hands reach below the knee, without bending 
the body; and that of the women, to leave 
hardly any mark of their ſex by their breaſts 
or bubbies, except at the time they nurſe 
their infant offspring; many of them are 
even obliged to have recourſe to cow's milk, 


to feed their new-born infants. In point of 


intellectual faculties, the Kimoſſes ſurpaſs 
Im" Oe 8 
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all dhe voſt of the Melegithes, ho are 
known to be very ingenious and adroit, . 
though abandoned to the greateſt indolence x 
| but the Kimoſſes more active, are likewiſe 
more warlike; ſo that their courage being, 
as it were, double in proportion to their 
fize, they could never be oppreſſed by their 
neighbours, who have often attacked them 
ten to one. Attacked as they were with 
unequal weapons (for they do not uſe gun- 
| powder and muſkets, like their enemies), 
they have always fought courageouſly, and 
fupported their independence amidſt their 
rocks, which being Uifficult to approach, 
muſt, without doubt, have greatly contri- 
buted to their preſervation. There they 
live upon rice, different fruits, vegetables, 
and roots, and rear a great deal of cuttle, 
{bullocks with bunches on their backs, and 
ſheep with long, broad, and fat tails) which 
afford them likewiſe à part of their food. 
They have ho kind of intercourſe with the 
different tribes of Malegaſhes who ſurround 
them, neither dy nor by any other 
method, 
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method, becauſe they draw all they 'watit 
from the land they inhabit. As all the 
little ſkirmiſhes or wars which take place 
between them and the other inhabitants of 
the iſland, have no other object than to 
carry off reeiprocally ſome cattle or ſlaves, 
the littleneſs of the Kimoſſes exempts them 
from the latter injury; for the love of peace 
they can bear the former to a certain point, 
that is to ſay, when they deſcry from the 
ſummit of their mountains, ſome formidable 
preparations of war going forward in the 
plain, they take, from their own accord; all 
the ſuperfluous cattle they can ſpare, which 
they tie to the mouth of the defiles which 
muſt be paſſed to penetrate into their bun- 
try, of which, they fay, they make a volun- 
tary ſacrifice to the indigence of their elder 
brothers, but they at the ſame time proteſt 
to fight to the laſt drop of blood, if they 
ſhould penetrate farther into their territories 
by force of arms; a proof that it is not a 
ſentiment of weakneſs, and leſs ſtill of cow- 
ardice, which makes uy * give preſents. 

12 Meir 
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Their arms are the A aud. the arrow; 
which they dart in the moſt maſterly manner; 
it is ſaid, that if they could, as they much 
deſire, confer with the Europeans, and ob- 
tain from them guns and warlike ſtores, they 
would prefer offenſive to defenſive action 
againſt their neighbours, who would perhaps 
then find theniſelves but too fortunate to 
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phin, the natives ſhow, with a great deal of 
complaiſance, little elevations of the ground 
reſembling graves, which they aſſure to owe : 
their origin to a great maſſacre; of the Ki- 
moſſes, who were defeated in the open field 
by their anceſtors ®. Be as it will, this con- 
ſtant tradition, as likewiſe a notion generally 
prevalent all over 'Madagaſear, reſpecting 
the - preſent 'exiſtence of the Kimoſſes, per- 
mits us not to doubt that at leaſt a part of 

this hiſtary- be true. has is aal. that 
HOY 2451 Eu r W all 
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am W de Commerſon did not try to | 
verify this fact, by digging deep into thoſe graves. 
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all we know of that nation is oniy collected 
from them who are their neighbours, that 
we have no obſervations made on the ſpot, 
and that, either the Governor of Ile de 
France and Iſle de Bourbon, or the Go- 
vernors of the different ſettlements which 


the French had formed on the coaſts of 


Madagaſear; thould not have undertaken to 
penetrate in the interior parts of the country, 
with a deſigu of adding this diſcovery to ever 
ſo many more, which might have been 
made at the ſame time. This n; as 
been pron w_ nN en 


381 3 


« To return to is — 1 can cer- 


tify, as an ocular witneſs, that in the voyage 


I have juſt made to Fort Dauphin (about the 


latter end of 1770) Count de Modave, the 


late Governor, who had already commu- 


nicated to me a part of theſe obſervations, 


finally gave me the ſatisfaction of ſhewing 
me among his flaves a Kimoſs woman, 
about thirty years of age, three feet ſeven 


inches high, whoſe complexion u was indeed 
4 11 3 . one 
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one of the cleareſt and brighteſt I ever ſaw 
among the natives df this iſland; I remarked, 
that notwithſtanding her ſhortneſs, ſhe was 
very ſtrong limbed; not | reſembling a little 
ſlender diminutive perſon, but rather a 
woman of common proportion in part, but 
only ſhorter in point of height; her arms 
were very long indeed, and reached, with- 
out ſtooping,. the knee-pan; her hair was 
ſhort and woolly her phyſiognomy tole- 
rably good, and more, like that of the 
Europeans than of the people of Madagaſoar; : 
ſhe ſeemed to ſmile gonſtantly, her  tewper 
was ſweet and complaiſant, and ſhe ſeemed 
from her tenor of conduct to be poſſeſſed of 
mueh good ſenſe; As to the breaſts, nothing 
but the pap could be found; but this ab: 
ſervation by itſelf is far from being ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh an exception from the general | 
law of natures: 1 %. 337 
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« Finally, 4 ligle before our departure 
from Madagaſcar, the defire of recovering 


her * as much as the fear of inſtant 


embarkation, 


embarkation, made the little flava, * 9 by 
flying in the woods. 


Upon mature. conſideration (ſays Mon- 
ſieur de Commezxſon), J conclude, by be- 


lieving ſtrongly in this pew. degradation of 


the human race, wh ich has its characteriſtic 


ſign of reſemblance, 29. el. as 155 e 


manners. 1 


ieee . 


| 6 This Sn of ſtize, in proportion to 


that of the Laplander, is pretty near gradu⸗ 
in both; the Laplander and the Kimoſt 
inhabit the moſt frigid zones, and the maſt 
elevated mountains on earth, Thoſe which 


form the retreat. of the Kimoſſes at Madas 


gaſcar, are ſixteen to eighteen hundred 
fathoms above the level of the ſea. The 


productions of the vegetable reign, which 
grow naturally on thoſe high mountains, 


ſeem to be quite abortive; for inſtance, the 
pine, the birch, and ſo many other trees, 
appear like creeping buſhes or ſhrubs, only 
becauſe they are become Alpine, that is 

I 4 wo 
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to fay, inhabitants” of the e higheſt 1 
tains.” UG OUT hag 


To cis pally from the VSS. of Monſieur 
de Commerſon, I ſhall add another on the 


fame n written 6 by Manitu de Modave. 


ie een 


* 


« When 1 abt at Fort Dh: (lays 
that gentleman) in September, 1768, J 
received a picce of writing, containing a 
particular aceount of a ſingular race of 
people, called Kimoſſes, in the language of 
the country, who inhabit the centre of the 


| iſland of Madagaſcar, in the 22d degree of 


latitude. I had heard of them ſeveral times 
before, but with ſo much confuſion, as could 
hardly induce me to beſtow the ſmalleſt 
attention on a fact Which deſerves to be 


cltared.« ar i 
3 


The (Welt is est dou 2 nation * 
divarfs; who live in ſociety - together, - are 
governed by a Chief, and men my civil 


laws? | _ 
66 1 had 
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4 had certainly read a paſſage relating to 
this nation in Flacourts Voyage, but that 
paſſage had made no impreſſion on me, 
becauſe Flacourt rejects the hiſtory of theſe 
dwarfs, as a fable invented by the players of 


Herraou; theſe players of Herraou are the 


Hiſtrios and real Merry Andrews of Mada- 

gaſcar, who ſpend their life nnn 
— or "gy ridiculous — | IE 
- . Pläcbubt calls thoſe & litle-rien Pigmies, 

and mixes their hiftory with that of a pre- 


tended race of giants, Which the ancient tra- 


dition of Madagaſcar aſſures to have, in times 
of yore, made great havock in this iſland. 
Flacourt relates after the players of Herraou, 
that theſe little men made once an invaſion 
in the province of Anofly, where they were 
replaced by the Ttanos, or aborigines of the 


country. The Raue, encompaſſed and 


hemmed in the pigmies on the banks of the 
river Itapera, and maſſacred them to a man; 


they erected afterwards on the ſpot a great 


number of ſtones, to cover the bodies of 
| their 
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their enemies, and to ſerye as, à monument 
of the victory bien * ac es over 
them. | « E FRIED 007% ne 


1211 

25 Hoy wing per all voſlible Pati 
tht could be abtajngd, at Port Nayphin and 

in its environs, I (Mont de Modave ſpeaks) 
reſolved two months after, te ſend to difca- 
ver the country of the figmies. „This enter: 
priſe however turned out unſucceſsful on 
accquat of the falſe and daſtardly conduct of 
my guides. But the only advantage which 
I bays derived fam my expedition, is to 
have egnvinced myſelf that there peally 18:4 
_ Datinp of dwarfs. who. 1 1 5108 of 
46K SY SHY NYT 2936 681 e 


4 This 8 call themſelves Kimoſſes 97 
We the middling ſize. of the. men is 
three fret five inches, they wear a long round 
heard: the fize pf. the. women is ſame inches 
ſhorter than that of the men. The Kimolſes 
are thick and ſtromg hmbed z. the colour of 
* ſkin js leſs tawny than that of the 


other 


—_- * bf 9 * „ * rr * 1 
— 16 
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They forge iron and ſteel of which they 
make lances and arrows. - They are the only 


arms they make uſe of to defend themſelves 


againſt their enemies, who ſometimes try to 


ceive traops of travellers wiſhing to paſs 
through their country, they tie bullocks to 


the trees, and add to theſe other /proviſions, 


that theſe ſtrangers may find means of ſub» 
fiſtence on their frontiers, But if the latter 
ſhould. not be prudent enough to let them 
be in pence, and to be ſatisfied. with the 


preſents uſual in fimilar- circumſtances, the 


little Kimoſſes will defend themſelves with 


great vigor, and repel by force of arms, 
thoſe. who have the audacity to ſeek, in 


deſpite of them, to penetrate into the valley 


which they inhabit, and which is difficult. 


of acceſs. 


„Pian Ramouſay who had followed, a6 
captain, the father of Dian Maimbop, in the 


two unfortunate FxpecByans which were 
| undertaken 


ahi natives, and their hair ſhort and woolly, 


FP ²˙ V , . - 
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wiltertakion: againſt thoſe dwarfs, to carry off 
ſome of their droves of cattle, and to ſell 
them afterwards at Fort Dauphin; Mas told 
me that he only owed his life to his peculiar 
knowledge of the high' and ſteep mountaitis 
which -encompaſs their valley. Ramouſay 
had been ſeveral times in the country of the 
EKimoſſes; Maimboo's father had taken him 
for his guide, when he ventured to attack 
them. The firſt incurſion was quite unſuc- 
ceſsful ; but the ſecond much more fatal. 
Maimboo's brother was killed, his little army 
put to flight, and the number of thoſe who 
eſcaped: the purſuit of theſe pigmies was 
_ e f ar H 23118 


Q +60 871 by *! 1 5 } A " ö „1081 : 38 "> 3 


** eee with whihe T had great co. 
nections to ſupply Fort Dauphin with pro- 
viſions,” was not old enough to follow his 
father on this expedition, but ſo great was 
the averſion he preſerved againſt the Ki- 
moſſes, that he ſeemed quite enraged and 
furious when 1 ſpoke of them. He did all 


he could to ' perſuade me to exterminate that 
| 2 | race 


 Chiet of the Kamolſes has an 
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race of monkies (for he always gave * 
this opprobrious appellation)... A. Chief of 


Mahafalley, who came to pay a viſit to a 


Chief in, the neighbourbood of Fort Dau- 
nd other commodities 
for bullocks, ſaid before one of my officers, 


phin, to barter ſilk at 


that he had been ſeveral times in the country 
of the Kimoſſes, | and, had even made war 


upon them. 'F He : added, - that | for ſeveral 


years they had been much troubled by the 
tribes in their vicinage, who had burnt ſe- 
veral of their villages. This Chief boaſted 
of having in his country a male and female 


Kimoſs, very nearly. of the ſame age, which 
be ſaid was between 20 to 25 years, and I 


hope he will keep the promiſe he made to my 
officers, of in them to me. 


1 


60 1 has accou a re e pps 


and that Chief, 1 have reaſon to believe, that 
the valley of the Kimoſſes. is rich in, cattle 


and other proviſions. Theſe dwarfs ars la- 
borious, and very good huſbandmen. . 
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abſolute and more reſpected than that of the 
other Chiefs of the different diſtricts of Ma- 
dagaſcar. I have not been able to aſcertait 
the extent of the valley they inhabit 5 all l 
know is its being ſurrounded by very high 
mountains, and that its ſituation is fixty 
leagues north-weſt from Fort Dauphin, 
Weſtward it is bounded by the evuntry of 
Mantatana. Their villages are erected on 
little eminences, whoſe ſteep ſides are the 
more inacceſſible, ſince they have 1 
the obſtacles which forbid the nn 


« The Chief of - Mabatalley and ks 
do not agree about two facts which merit a | 
particular inveſtigation. It is the general 
opinion of the Malegathes, that the Kimoſe 
women have no breaſts, and nurſe their in- 
fants with cow's milk. -It is added, that 
they are not ſubje& to the menſtreal flux, 
but that at this epoch the ſkin of their body 
aſſumes a blood - red colour. Ramouſay af 
ſured me, that this aſſertion way perfectly 


tue; ö e proteſted 
againſt 
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againſt it. One ſhould therefore ſuſpend 
one's judgment, and be very cireumſpec 
about the belief to be granted to phenomena 
which ſeem ſo very remote from general 
rules, if they are confines to a certain num 
ber of nee 4 


1 1 855 a Kimo woman into my Ss 
fon, who had been taken in the war a few 
years ago, by a Chief of the province of Man- 
dtarey z that woman is tall in compariſon to 


the common Nature of the reſt of her coun- 


trymen, for ſhe- is three feet ſeven inches 
high; between 30 and 32 years, her arms 
are very long, her hands are like the 


paws of a monkey; the pap of her boſom 


ſticks as cloſe to her breaſt as that of the 
leaneſt man, without leaving the leaſt trace 
of bubbies. My little Kimoſs was amazingly 
lean when ſhe firſt arrived at Fort Dauphin; 
but finee ſhe can indulge her voracious ap- 


petite, ſne begius to be plump, and I believe, 


if ſhe onee gets in her natural ſtate, her 


features will be worth great huticet The 


Chief, 
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Chief, of whom I bought her, told meg that 
a friend of his had a Kimoſs man, and he 
would do all he could. to ſend in. to me. 


«If dis a in war 1 | an 
two months ago, had been attended with ſuc ; 
ceſs, I would certainly not have foregone that 
opportunity of ſending a male and female 
pigmy to France. Perhaps I ſhall be luckier 
in future. It is indeed no great wonder to 
meet with dwarfs in a country of ſuch vaſt 

extent as the iſland of Madagaſcar, whoſe 
| ſurface compriſes ſeveral climates, and the 
moſt yariegated productions; but a real race 
of Pigmies living in ſociety, is a, pheno- 
menon that ought not to be conf! igned * 
lena WW 


To this account of Couut de Modave and 
Monſieur Commerſon, we ſhall join that of 
an officer who had one of thoſe male dwarfs, 
whom he aſſured me, he would have ſent to 

France, had not Monſieur de Surville, who 
Nommanded the ſhip in which he embarked, 
refuſed him mien. After 


*. 
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After atteſtations ſo unequivocal, ſhould 
we not be ſurpriſed to ſee Flacourt treat the 
exiſtence of that race as a mere fiction? We 
ought then no longer to quote the mere au- 
thority of that writer to refute matters of 


fact; he was a man deſerving miſtruſt in 
every point, on account of his implacable 


hatred towards the people of Madagaſcar. ' 


Theſe iſlanders are not corrupted and ſenſe- 
leſs men, becauſe their manners are oppoſite 
to ours, becauſe they are fond of tracing 
fantaſtical figures over the different parts of 
their body. Manners and uſages change ac- 
cording to climates ; everywhere men like 


to disfigure themſelves in a thoufand divers 


ways; the Indian lengthens his ears; the 
Chineſe cruſhes his noſe, and flattens the 
forehead; and 1f we were to lay any great 
conſtruction upon theſe puerile trifles, our 
civilized people would perhaps e leſs 
wiſe than the ge. 5 


The iſlanders of Madagaſcar are neither 
cheats nor ruffians, becauſe we find them 
— victims 
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victims of the moſt fatal prejudices, of the 


moſt ſhocking ſuperſtitions. There is no 
inhabited country on the ſurface of the globe, 
but has its fables and chimeras; everywhere 


you ſee man invoke ſpirits, confide in the 
power of charms, and grant ridiculous belief 


to the reveries of judiciary aſtrology. It is 


certainly not in civilized countries where 
this ſpirit of illuſion has been productive of 
the leaſt miſchiefs; when ſuperſtition is onee 
blended with the multifarious vices of great 
aſſociations, its venom only acquires a greater 
degree of rapidity. Let us confign to Fla- 
court the poor care of tracing the afflitive 
picture of the ſuperſtitious practices of the 
Malegaſhes; that ſubject offers no uſeful 
leſſon to the enlightened reader. Should we 
be ſurpriſed that a frail, ſuſceptible being, 
overwhelmed from its cradle with a great 
deal of infirmities, ſwerves during the ſhort 
duration of its inconceivable exiſtence, from 
the cauſes of its calamities, ſhould we be ſur- 
priſed that, amidſt the delirium of a troubled 
imagination, the ſavage has recourſe to all 
kinds 
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kinds of chimeras, to ſcreen himſelf from 
dangers that encompaſs him from every fide. 


Hurricanes ravage the field he cultivates; 
lightning ſtrikes the manſion which he has 
choſen for his aſylum; the earth opens her 
jaws under his footſteps, and by convulſive 
and terrible motions, ſwallows in an inſtant 


vaſt diſtricts of land. Amidſt ſo many 
diſaſters, ſhall the Malegaſh remain an im- 
paſſive and ſtupid ſpectator of thoſe ſeourges? 


Undoubtedly not; the leſs: enlightened, the 
more will his imagination be ſtruck with 
terror ; he will attribute the great cataſtro- 
phes, which ſeem to menace the whole earth 
with deſtruction, to the wrath of an inviſible 
being that governs it; he will ſeek to appeaſe 
that wrath by prayers and ſacrifices, and 
miſtaking the nature of the worſhip due to 
Divinity, invent in his delirium all kind of 


practices abſurd, puerile, and oftentimes 


ſanguinary. It is ſolely owing to this ſpirit 
of illuſion, from which no nation is quite 
exempted, that the people of Madagaſcar 
appear to us more criminal than the cannibals, 
1 1 3 when, 
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when, through the moſt iniquitous ſuper- 
ſtition, they throw their new-born infants 
into the teeth of ferocious beaſts of prey, 
after the magic deciſion of the Ombiaſſes. 
"Theſe impoſtors feign to conſult the planets, 
and pronounce ſentence of death upon thoſe 
children, if they chooſe to conceive the mo- 
ment of their birth ominous and ill- boding. 
The months of March and April, the laſt 
week of every month, every Wedneſday 
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and Friday of the year are days of pro- 
ſcription, conſequently the population of 


Madagaſcar is almoſt one-half of the year 
attacked in its very ſource. The barbarous 
ſentence of the Ombiaſſes is however not 
always executed, ſome parents leſs ſuper- 
ſtitious and more tender, cauſe ſometimes 
theſe unfortunate and innocent victims, 
openly expoſed in the woods, to be taken up 
by faithful ſervants; they have them ſe- 
cretly educated, endeavouring by ſacrifices to 
leſſen or remove the malignity of the ſtar 
which preſided over the birth of their ill - 
fated offspring. 


But 
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But let us draw a deep veil over thoſe 
horrors which revolt human nature! O could 
I, for the honour of humanity, varniſh over 
a uſage fo criminal, ſo nefarious! What ir- 
regularities are not annexed to the ignorant 
and credulous part of mankind? The mea- 
ſure of our errors 1s, if I am allowed the 
expreſſion, that of our miſeries; they are 
aggravated by ignorance, or diſſipated by the 
light of knowledge. Man 1s either a very 
new being on the earth he inhabits, or that 
earth has undergone very great revolutions ; 
for let us reflect never ſo little upon the 
ſmall degree of light which ſhines even 
upon thoſe nations whom we conſider as the 
moſt illumined, can we diſſemble our pro- 

found ignorance, and not own that we are 
ſcarcely emerged from the chaos ? What the 
ableſt of men knows, is ſo very little, that 
indeed it is only permitted to ſuperficial 
minds to glory in it. At the ſame time the 
apprehenſion of exaggerating our progreſs in 
the moral and phyſical ſciences. ought not 
do render us unjuſt towards the age we live | 


"2 '- 
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in. The rights of man are now better un- 
derſtood ; the cauſes of the moſt alarming 
phenomena are no longer a myſtery ; out 
progreſs in the exact ſciences has unravelled 
ſecrets, which nature ſeemed to have put 
above the reach of our feeble underſtanding, 
Henceforth the march we are to follow in 
our enquiries is deſcribed, the obſerver will 
no longer be afraid of going aſtray ; the 
limits of probability, doubt, and certainty, 
repoſe on foundations that cannot be ſhaken, 
Truth is not, like error, ſuſceptible of a 
multitude of ſhapes, nor does ſhe eſcape any 
being whoſe heart is upright, and whoſe 
mind is juſt ; but ſhe flies from thoſe fri- 
volous men who ſet value upon things that 
have none in them. Thoſe degraded minds 
praiſe only the ſuperfluities which ſerve to 
feed luxury and pride; of courſe they can 
only eſteem and ſeek after thoſe ſophiſtic 
reſources calculated to conceal from the eyes 
of the multitude the fatal ſequels of their 
dangerous and depraved inclinations. Thoſe 
ee men, — with prejudices, the 

| abſurdity 


r 9 
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abſurdity of which 1s only hidden by the 
falſe luſtre which environs them, ſubſtitute 
the contempt to the love of humanity. 
Abandoned reaſon has no command: over 


their actions; with falſe appearances, eaſy 


manners, apparent affability, a ſcrupulous 
attention in following faſhions, uſages and 
opinions, they dare every thing in ſociety ;, - 


they attack moſt ſucceſsfully what is moſt 


ſacred among men, they cry up luxury, de- 
bauchery, and bondage. Who of us has 
not frequently witneſſed that nefarious ſo- 
phiſtry, which changes, as it were, preju= 
dices and vices into virtues? Surely hearts 
thus corrupted, minds thus deccitful, are for 
ever baniſhed the ſanctuary of the exact ſci- 
ences! The ſavage is lets remote from it. 


He that frankly owns he is ignorant, is 
nearer to inſt ruction than moſt of thoſe pre: 


ſumptuous minds who, hardly knowing the 


| ſurface of things, ſpeak and decide upon the 


moſt difficult, the moſt complicated ſubjects, 
without being reſtrained by the conviction 
of their inſufficiency, During my reſidence 
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at Madagaſcar, I never ceaſed to try expert- 
ments on the natives, the reſult of which 
proved to me how eaſy it would be to give 
them juſt notions of our ſciences. TI had oc- 
cafion to be ſurpriſed at their aſtoniſhing: 
facility of becoming ſenſible of the general 
cauſes of the principal phenomena which 
could moſt ſurpriſe or alarm them. Little 
verſed as we may be in the ſtudy of the 
exact ſciences, we know the march to be 
followed in diſſeminating them; was it not 
by obſerving this march that Europe emerged 
ſuddenly from a ſtage worſe than ignorance? 
It is to this falutary march we owe the fall 
of that vain inſtruction, which only teaches 
us errors and futility. But in order to reap 
from it ſtill greater advantages, fear, the 
daughter of ignorance, and the inexhauſtible 
ſource of illuſion, ought to be baniſhed from 
the ſurface of the earth; it ought to be re- 
duced to that ſtate of nullity whence it only 
ſprung to the misfortune of the human race. 
Has ſhe then taken ſuch deep roats in all the 


minds, that it is become impoſſible to pluck 
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her out? Is it thought to be ſo difficult a 
taſk to perſuade ſavages that great diſaſters 

are the neceſſary conſequences of the laws 
of motion? Shall the natural ' phyſician 
lead at his pleaſure the heavenly fire by 
means of conductors? ſhall he draw the 
electric matter from the clouds without the 
eye-witnefſes to theſe deciſive experiments 
| acknowledging the utility of the ſtudy of 
nature ? From that only period of knowledge 
the ſavage will ceaſe to be terrified at the 
awful clapping of thunder; from that mo- 
ment, were he even not to know the caufe, 
he will judge that it is known to the lover of 
phyſical knowledge who found means to ac- 
quire it—and from that moment all his fears 
will be at an end. The ſame effect will 
have over his reaſon the volcanoes, the earth- 
quakes, if we demonſtrate to him in ſub- 
ſtances which he is well acquainted with 
ſpontaneous inflammations, convulſive mo- 
tions and effects analagous in every degree. 
We ſhould not think man's underſtanding is 
ſo narrow and confined, that he cannot fol- 


low 
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low arguments even of an intricate nature; 
if they are founded on expericnce. I am 
ſenſible, that in civilized countries, a vaſt 
number of people, ſolely occupied with get- 
ting their livelihood by continual labour, 
and compulſive exerciſe, have not Icifure to 
diveſt themſelves of thoſe erroneoys opinions 
inculcated in their minds from their tendereſ 
infancy ; but ſavage tribes, who inhabit fer. 
tile countries, are of a quite different diſpoſiy 
tion; they are eager to be inſtructed, they 
have leiſure, and we certainly cannot diſpute | 
them that advantage. 1 85 
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The NORTH-EASTERN PART of 


MADAGASCAR. 


"Fa North Eaſtern part of the - iNland 


of Madagaſcar is the rich ſtaple of the 
colonies of the les of France and Bourbon. 


The moſt frequented harbours are Foule 


Pointe, St, Mary's and the Bay of Antongil. 
In theſe three places the French have en- 
deavoured to form colonies. A ſoldier in 
the ſervice of the late Eaſt-India Company, 


whoſe farname was Bigorne, gave me ſeveral | 


uſeful - inſtructions reſpecting the piratical 
ſettlements in this quarter. This man had 
ingratiated himſelf with the inhabitants, and 
by a long reſidence, acquired a kind of in- 


fluence over them, the beneficial conſe - 


Joencen of which yere long felt by Ne de 
France 
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France and Bourbon. It was near him, 1 
have acquired ſome feeble notions of the 
nature, uſages, and produQtions of the N only 
Eaſtern part of Madagaſcar. 


The natives of this coaſt are ſtill better 
and humaner than thoſe of the province of 
Carcanofly ; theſe good people uſe neither 
locks nor bolts, and think it ſufficient to 
ſhut the entrance of their houſes with thorns 
and branches; were they even full of gold, 
they would not be afraid of being robbed ; 
yet their dwellings are but a heap of leaves 
and mats, which may be broke into without 
any effort of ſtrength. The pirates who in- 
feſted the Indian Seas, being alarmed at the 
preparations that were carrying on to put 
an end to their depredations, took refuge in 

the North-Eaſt of Madagaſcar. It appears 

that their firſt ſettlement was in the iſland of 
Nofly-Ibraim, now called St. Mary's. One 

extremity of that iſland lies at the diſtance 

of eleven leagues from Foule Pointe, the 
other extends in Northern direction, as far 

as the mouth of the bay of Antongil. ; 
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The pirates inſinuated themſelves in the 


confidence and favour of the iſlanders, by 


contracting alliances with them. The reader 
is perhaps ſurprized that people of ſo in- 


famous a profeſſion ſhould not have left be- 
| hind them a more degraded memory: this 


foreign land was become for them and their 


children, a ſecond native country, they 


catched the manners and adopted its cuſtoms. 
In other reſpe&s, in thoſe fertile and rich 
countries, it is almoſt impoſſible to derive 
any benefit by invading private property, 
ſince the ſole wealth of the inhabitants con- 
fiſts in the ſoil, and this belongs to all of 
them without any particular diſtinction. It 
is therefore no wonder that the pirates, who 
returned continually to this place of refuge, 


to repair and victual their ſhips, met always 
with a favourable reception from the natives, 


ſince they ſhared their opulence without 
ſuſpecting their rapines. They compared 
the conduct of thoſe wretches with that of 
ſeveral European veſſels, and the compariſon 
was far indeed from being in favour of the 

latter, 
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latter, who had more than once employed 
violence by ſeizing proviſions, by commit - 
ting unheard of atrocities,” burning and ſacks 
ing villages, or thundering upon them with 
their artillery, whenever they found the na- 
tives not forward enough in ſupplying them 
with bullocks, poultry, and rice. Hence we 
may conclude, that the fight of a ſhip bear- 
ing European colours, was to the Malegaſhes 
a ſignal of terror and calamity. The inha- 
bitants of Foule Pointe ſtill recollect, that in 
the beginning of the preſent century, a Eu- 
ropean ſhip, decoyed a great number of the 
natives into a large tent, which was no 
ſooner full than the floor ſunk under their 
feet; and by this execrable artifice, the Eu- 
ropeans found it very eaſy to bind and drag 
away into ſlavery a great number of thoſe 
poor, defenceleſs wretches. Were we even 
juſtified to paſs over in ſilence thoſe faci- 
nerious deeds, we {till ſhould think ourſelves 
ſerviceable to mention them, to ſhow how 
many ills and atrocities our European prede- 


ceſſors have left to be atoned for. 
7 he 
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The pirates continued their depredations 
with ſucceſs till the year 1521, but at this 
epoch ſeveral nations, alarmed at the enor- 
mous lofles ſuſtained by their commerce, 
united with one another, to ſcour the Indian 
Ocean from the oppreſſion of thoſe formid- 
able tyrants, who had ſeized a large Portu- 
gueſe man of war, which had on board of 


her Count Receira and the Archbiſhop of 

Goa, and on the ſame day another ſhip, car- 
_ rying thirty guns. Theſe two rich Prizes 
were taken off the iſle of Bourbon. 


Theſe pirates, inflated with and proud of 
their ſucceſſes, made a long and deſperate re- 
ſiſtance. Conſiderable - ſquadrons were re- 
quired to oppoſe them, they were only to 


be intimidated by the moſt rigorous and 
- exemplary puniſhments. The Europeans, 
amidſt the moſt imminent dangers, were 


obliged to purſue them to the very receſſes 


of their neſts, and there to force them to 
burn their ſhips. 


Theſe 
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Theſe were the means made uſe of to 
purge the Indian Seas from thoſe pirates who 
infected them ever ſince Vaſco de Gama had 
firſt opened the route to India to European 
ſhips. The abſolute loſs of the maritime 
forces of the pirates, would ſuffer them no 
longer to oppreſs commerce, and to leave 
the miſerable den of a ſettlement they had 
made at St. Mary's, an iſland adjacent to, 
and dependent on : Madagaſcar,—— Thoſe 
wretches, forced to give up their erring and 
vagabond courſe of life, rendered themſelves 
egregious by freſh villainy. Finding it no 
longer beneficial to follow - their infamous 
profeſſion in fertile diſtricts, where all pro- 
perty is common, too weak in numbers to 
conquer the natives, one would have thought 
there had been no other means of being per- 
nicious left to them but that of ſpreading 
among the natives the flames of diſcord ; but 
if they had ſolely confined themſelves to ex- 
cite wars and diviſions among the Malegaſhes, 
the flames would in all probability have 


been ſtifled, and as ſoon as calm would have 
opened 
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opened the eyes of theſe iflanders, they 
would certainly not have failed to revenge 
themſelves of the perfidy of the pirates. It 


was therefore neceſſary to the ſucceſs of their 


pernicious deſigns, to render war ſerviceable 


to thoſe people. The ſale of priſoners, that 
is to ſay, the Slave Trade, anſwered doubly 
their views of foſtering and perpetuating di= 
viſions among the Malegaſhes, and procuring 
to themſelves freſh means of growing rich, 


and of being courted and protected by thoſe 
Europeans who favour that abominable 


traffic. By this freſh atrocity, the pirates 
concluded their depredations, an atrocity 
which to this very hour depopulates, deſo- 
lates the iſland of Madagaſcar. This de- 


ſtructive ſcourge, from the moment of its 


birth, has never ceaſed an inſtant to increaſe 


in rapidity. It is not. a leſs arduous taſk to 


foreſee its terminatiom than to calculate its 
ravages, Of all the erimes, of all the 


horrors cauſed by the pirates, the introduc- 


tion of the Slave Trade at Madagaſcar, 13 


OO the greateſt, and at the ſame time 
7 "| ſhould 
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I ſhould think it polluting my pen, were I 
to draw the ſhocking picture, of the viole 5 
atrocities they have committed, and of t l 
abominable ſtratagems they had recourſe t to. 
The Slave Trade is an inſtitution the more 
deteſtable, ſince the ills it occaſions are 
ſcarcely felt by thoſe” who enjoy the profits 
which acrue from it. It ſeems as if it re- 
quired a long ſeries of reflections to diſcover, 
that liberty is quite natural to the eſſence 
and dignity of man, and that it is the big eft 
degree of injuſtice to have converted i it, if I 
am permitted to ſay fo, into an article of 
traffic or trade. If this truth does not make 
ſufficient impreſſion upon enlightene V na- 
tions to induce them to aboliſh ſlavery, how 
can we expect that it ſhould be felt by fa- 
vages deeply wrapped up in. the ſhades of 
ignorance? Our ſurprize muſt therefore ceaſe 
at ſeeing that the nativeFof Madagaſcar, ſen- 
fible of the advantages they continually de- 
rive from the Slave Trade, preſerve even 
ſentiments of gratitude for thoſe infamous 
monſters to whom they think themſelves 
indebted 
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indebted for the beſt part of their wealth. 

efore thoſe depredators ſettled among the 
Malegaſhes, horned cattle, ſheep and goats 
were of no value; rice and other proviſions 
had no price but that which the navigators 
choſe to put upon them; it even appears 
that during their piratical depredations, they 
ſpent in drunkenneſs and whoredom, the pro- 
fits ariſing from their cruizes. 55 


* ſant of forecaſt | is not rare among men 
$A to a vagabond and diſolute courſe 
of liſe; the extreme profuſion of thoſe , 
wretches has nothing in it of a ſurpriſing 
nature; but always greater hypocrites than | 
ſpendthrifts, it is no wonder that they tooæ 
care to conceal ſo carefully from the natives, 
the impure ſource whence they drew their 
opulence. This is perhaps the only point 
which they were obliged to be prudent in, 
for fear of incurring the hatred of the people 
of Madagaſcar, with whom it was ſo much 
their intereſt to preſerve a good under- 
ſtanding. 


" „ 
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The baneful and uſcieſl account of their 
ſhameful depredations would have ſpready 
horror and alarm all over the iſland, where 
death is the puniſhment of the ſmalleſt 
' crimes. The people of Madagaſcar would, 


I dare ſay, have exterminated thofe danger- 
ous gueſts, if they had been acquainted with 
their perverſe inclinations; but ſince their 
memory is not held in deteftation, and has 
not left in the mind of thoſe iſlanders, traces, 
of their infamy, they certainly muſt H 


deceived them by a profound diſfmulation, 
and by feigned outward appearances of affec- 
tion and confidence. And how could thoſe 


ſavages have been penetrating enoug® 
know and unmaſk thoſe villains, trained from 
their tendereſt age to impoſture and artifice— 
thoſe dangerous villains, who found it con-' 
ſiſtent with their fordid views of intereſt and 
rapine, to conceal from the poor Malegaſhes 
the greateſt part of their vices ? 


We confeſs that the expoſition of theſe 
reaſons alone can give us full ſatisfaction, 
3 | „ 
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after the vain eres we made on the ſpot, 
with a deſign of diſcovering the true cauſe 
of that kind of affection, nay, I dare call it 
veneration, of the Malegaſhes, for the me- 


mory of thoſe infamous pirates. "Fs 


It was not at a time when the pirates were 
ſolely occupied with deſolating and ravaging 
the Eaſtern Seas, they could foment great 
troubles at Madagaſcar, their ſtay in this 
illand was always of a very ſhort duration ; 
beſides, being under neceſſity of getting their 
ſhips ſpeedily repaired and victualled, they 
could not think of ſpreading troubles and di- 
viſions among thoſe iſlanders, who could 
have avenged themſelves, in their abſence, 
on their wives and children, and deſtroyed 
their ſettlements ; and it was only at times 
they could indulge themſelves in all the ex- 
ceſſes of drunkenneſs and debauchery. But 
once compelled to renounce their, infamous 
profeſſion, they adopted a quite different plan 
of life ; they fixed their eyes upon the means 
of recovering part of that wealth they had ſo 

| IMS... imprudently 
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pirates finally ſucceeded, about the year 
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imprudently ſpent, and of gaining the pro- 
tection of the Europeans, by opening to 
them a branch of commerce, the extent and 
importance of which they were no ſtrangers | 
to. It is thoſe wretches whe firſt brought up- 
the Slave Trade in the North-Eaſtern part of 
Madagaſcar, All the traditions of the coun. 


try, and the teſtimony of Bigorne confirmed 


to me the truth of this aſſertion. It was 


only by dint of trouble#and confuſion theſe 


1722, to ſurmount the averſion of the Ma- 
legathes for that abominable traffic. Pre- 
vious to that epoch, ſeveral European ſhips 
had vainly endeavoured to perſuade them to 
ſell their priſoners and malefactors. Their 
negociations in this reſpect, very far from 


being attended with ſucceſs, were rejected 


with all the pride of noble indignation, and 
if ſometimes they dared to make uſe of vio- 
lence or artifice, puniſhed in a moſt dreadful 
manner. The pirates were too well ac- 
quainted with the courageous ſpirit of the 
Malegaſhes to have recourſe to ſimilar means; 

they 
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they knew themſelves to be too inferior in 


numbers to conquer them, or ſeek to ty- 
ranize over their opinion reſpecting a ſhock- 
ing, diabolical traffic. The leaſt violent 


ſtep on their part, would inevitably have 


been followed by their ruin, and by that of 
their wives and children. The ſureſt means 
of gaining their end was, to kindle among 
thoſe iſlanders the torch of diſcord, and to 
profit by their inteſtine wars, to induce them 
to diſpoſe of their priſoners, who, by their 
number, could not fail becoming burdens 


ſome to them. But amidſt all theſe troubles, 
it was infinitely important to their defigns 


and ſafety, to preſerve a friendly intercourſe 


with both parties, and to act the part of 


mediators. They were ſtill obliged to wait 
an opportunity, or at leaſt a plauſible pre- 


tence, to put in execution that odious plot. 


They did not, however, remain _ in that 
expectation, 


The Bethalimenians, who inhabit 'the in- 


| terior parts of the iſland, had left their vil- 
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lages, and reſorted in great crowds to the ? 
ſettlements of - the pirates, with a view of 
procuring to themſelves ſeveral articles of 
commerce, whoſe utility and convenience 
they conſulted. They fought above all, 
very eagerly after fine Indian calicoes, hy 
handkerchieſs of Mazulipatam, alin. aud 
other goods more or leſs valuable. The in- 
habitants of the ſea-ſhore, known by 

name of Antaverians and Manivoohans, ſaw 


them with pleaſure; they would have 
thought to be wanting at once in the duty - 
of hoſpitalityy and in their affection to the 
they cauſed the leaſt interrup- 


pirates, had 
tion in the trade of cattle and proviſions of 
all ſorts, requiſite for the Nane of 
their ſhips. x 

The Bethalimenians tre : 
more courageous people than the Antaverians 


a more frugal and 


and Manivoolians ; they no ſooner ſaw that 
the ſource of the wealth of the pirates was 
exhauſted, by the abſolute deſtruction of 
their ſhipping, than they prepared to return N 
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to their villages, with the .rich booty they 
had amafled. The Antaverians and Mani- 
voolians would not have oppoſed their de- 
parture, had not the pirates tried every effort 
to make them riſe, by making them believe 
that thoſe valuable goods, the fruit of their 
labours and attachment, would be for ever 
loſt to them, if they ſuffered them to be 
WW into the inland parts of the iſland, 
It is thus that after a long reſiſtance, ſolely 
founded upon the. reſpect due to hoſpitality, 
the Antaverians and Manivoolians ſuffered 
themſelves to be vanquiſhed and involved in 
an unjuſt war. That cruel wargas the ſtem 
of all thoſe which ſtain the North-Eaſt of 
Madagaſcar with blood to this very hour. 
Before that period, the natives lived in peace, 
and their little diyifions, inſeparable from 
ſocial life, never Wſted long, nor left any 
traces of reſentment behind them. The 
Pirates were ſo cunning as to avoid appearing 
in the armies of the Antaverians and Mani- 
voolians, without wiſhing to appear to ob- 
ſerve neutrality. For they ſold at a very high 

25 price 
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wikee arms and warlike ſtores to their friends 
the Antaverians and Manivoolians; but re. 
fuſing the ſame. af Nance to the Bethalime- 
nians they ſecretly adviſed them to barter 
with an European ſhip juſt arrived at Foule 
Pointe, their priſoners for fire-arms and am- 
munition. The Bethalimenians, provoked f 
by the exceſſive violence of the Antavęrians 
and Manivoolians, followed eagerly mt per- 
fidious counſel. Defending themſelves with 
gallant bravery, they had taken a greg ; 
number of priſoners; theſe priſoners now 
incumbered them, and by diſpoſing of them 
by ſale, the obtained what arms they want. 
ed to combat their enemies. The Bethali- 
: menians were much obliged to the pirates, 
for having pointed out to them the means of 
making the Antaverians and Manivoolians 
repent their injuſtice. Having once obtained 
a ſufficient quantity of warlike ammunition, 
they found themſelves capable to awe their 
enemies. They ſoon found themſelves better 
ſupplied than the latter, who could then no 
longer oppoſe their departure, Thoſe felt 
ſame 


3.4 


* 
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fame Malegaſhes, who had always ſhewn 
the moſt invincible repugnancy to the fale 
of priſoners, ſuddenly % 


anged their prin- 


ciples on that ſcore. At the ſame time thoſe" 


people believed us to be man-eaters. The 
inceſſant efforts made by the Europeans to 
procure themſelves ſlaves by artifice ,or vio- 
lence, had not a little contributed to confirm 
them in that injurious opinion. The ene« 
mies of the whites, who were not a few in 
number, delighted in gaining proſelytes to 
that odious aſperſion, and I can aſſure the 
world that that calumny has been propagated 
from generation to generation in Tuch a man- 
ner, as to be preſerved to this day, There ares 
certainly means to eradicate that diſgraceful 


imputation, by bringing up in Europe with a 


quite peculiar care ſome young Malegaſhes, 
and ſending them back to their country.— 
Beſides, it would be the greateſt ſervice that 
can be rendered to thoſe regions. However, 


little reflection we may beſtow on the ſa- 


lutary conſequences of ſuch an expedient, we 
ſhall 
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An find cauſe of ſurpriz#a at its s baving been 
ſo long neglected. 


Tf we paſs ove | n ſilence that long ſeries 
of wars, which, from that epoch, has never 
ceaſed to deſolate the Northern part of Ma. 
dagaſcar, we cannot help obſerving, that the 
pirates alone have kindled the torch of diſ- 
cord among thoſe ſavages, conciliating at the 
ſame time the affection of the Antaverians, 


Manivoglians and Bethalimenians. 


From that moment the Europeans diſdain- 

ed no longer courting their protection. The 
public ſale of the priſoners ſerved as a fuel to 
the fire of hatred. and vengeance; thoſe two 
combined ſcourges left no other bounds to 
their ravages than the entire depopulation of 
an iſland celebrated for its extent and prodigi- 
ous fertility. How many victims immolated 
to the inſatiable cupidity of a handful of ma- 
ritime robbers ! 
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Ye men that ars juſt and compaſſionate, 


ſee how much blood and crimes it coſt, to 


raiſe your colonies to that climax of proſperi- 
h are daily exag- 


ty, the advantages of wh 
gerared, as if that proſperity, ever precarious, 


were not more apparent than real, ſince the 


opulence of the ſmall number has no @her 


and miſery of the multitude ! 


foundation than thg- ſweat, blood, ſervitude, 


After the 
power of the pirates, it has not 


Slave-Trade had _ 


ſerviceable to their progeny. 


Tamſimalo, whoſe mother was the daughter 
of a powerful chief, and the father an old 
Corſair, notoricus for cunning and plunder, | 


aſſumed the reins of ſovereignty after his fa- 


ther's demiſe : no extraordinary event diſtin» 
guiſhed his reign.” Nevertheleſs his memory 
is {till revered among the iflatitiers, and his 


reſpected aſhes are depoſited at St. Mary's, 


ever ſince the year 1745, the epoch of his 


death. 


ed the 
ved leſs 


John 


q * 
* . 
t 
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Jobn Harr, his ſon, ſugceeded him; but 


his power was more circumſcribed, and his 
miſcondu& brought upon him the contempt 
of his ſubjeQs. He made Foule Pornte his 
place of reſidence, leaving the government 
of St. Mary's to his mother and to a ſiſter, 
known, by the name of Bettie. _ Shortly after 
the death of Tamſimalo, the French Eaſt- 
Indi -ompany formed a ſettlèment at St. 
Marys. Monſ. Gofſe was ordered to take 
poſſeſſiog of the ifland in the Company's 
name. 1 is officer was accompanied in this 
ceremony by Bettie, the daughter of Tam- 
ſimalo. This honour, according to the 
cuſtom of the country, belonged to the relict 
of Tamſimalo, whoſe ſovereignty was gene- | 
rally acknowledged. This haughty and im- 
perious woman, taking offence at the kind 
of {light and inattention which Goſſe affected 
to throw by that ceremony upon her dignity, 
ſwore to be revenged. Goſſe diſregarded for 
a long while the anger of that woman : this 
conduct was not prudent, and could, ſoon r 


late, have brought great diſaſters upon the 
: colony 
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colony entruſted. to his care, Epidlntcat” 


diſorders, obſtinate fevers and agues plunged 
his ſettlement into a ſtate of languor and 
weakneſs during the latter end of the year. 
The government of Jfle de France were 
obliged to ſend him annually freſh men to 
compenſate the conſiderable loſſes which he 
ſuſtained from the unhealthineſs of the iſland. 

Mortality made ſuch havock in the courſe of 
autumn, that it obtained the name, ofbe 
how- 
ever, that the people who were ef to that 
place were of ſuch a deſcription, that their 
loſs could excite no kind of regret. 


If Goſſe was deficient in point of reſpect 


to the widow of Tamſimalo, he, on the 


other hand, neglected ngghing to inſinuate 
himſelf in the affections of Bettie. That 
charming woman, joined to a pleaſant coun- 
tenance, a great deal of natural ſweetneſs 
and amenity. The natives were much more 
attached to her than to the mother. Bettie, 
fully ſenſible of the progreſs ſhe had made in 
Golle's 


| 


oy 
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Goſſe's heart, made many times prove abor- 
tive, the fatal projects of her mother againſt 
the French: at laſt her zeal was confined 
to bounds which ſhe durſt not tranſpreſs. 
The widow of Tamfimalo accuſſed Goſſe of 
having attempted to diſturb the ſacred-aſhes 
of her huſband, and of having taken from 
his tomb the riches which it contained. 


Pbis accuſation, true or falſe, excited ſuch 


a ferment among the natives, that the de- 
ſtruction of the French was irrevocably 
reſolved. They furiouſly poured upon the 
colony, ſet fire to it, and maſſacred all the 
French. When this fatal news was brought 
to Je de France, on Chriſtmas-Eve, 1754. 
a ſhip fitted out for war recei ved orders to 
block up the entrat be of St. Mary? 8 harbour, 
and to chaſtiſe the inhabitants ! in the ſevereſt 
manner. Their puniſhment was dreadful 


accordingly ; a vaſt number of villages were 
deſtroyed by fire, ſeveral large canoes full 
of natives ſunk to the bottom, and the people 
on board of them were drowned ; that which 

N carried 
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carried the widow of Tamſimalo ſtrove with 
many efforts to reach the bay of Antongil, 

and to eſcape the ſloops of war that gave her 
chace. Soon the fire of the great guns 
reached her; the widow was killed; ſeveral 
of her companions ſhared the ſame fate, the 
reſt were made priſoners, and Bettie was 
among the latter. She was carried to Je de 
France, and juſtified herſelf before the Great 
Council : ſhe made it appear, that her con- 
nection with Goſſe had put her life in dan- 
ger, and that ſhe would no longer be ſafe at 
St. Mary's, having forfeited, through her at- 
tachment to the French and the efforts ſhe 
had made to ſave them, all the confidence 
and affection of the people. The council, 
ſtrongly convinced of her innocence, ſent 
her back to Foule Pointe, to her brother John 
Harr, with confiderable preſents. She was 
requeſted to make uſe of all her means and 
influence to re-eſtabliſh calm and harmony 
between the people of Foule Pointe and the 
French. The former, terrified at the miſ- 
chief done at St. Mary's, had taken refuge 
> ©. in 
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in the interior parts of the country. All 
commerce was at an end, and the exigences 
of Iſle de France called for the moſt ur- 
gent means to revive it ſpeedily. Bettie, on 
account of her great aſcendency over her 
brother, was the propereſt ö perſon the French 
government could pitch upon to attain their 
end. She took with her Bigorne, an old 
ſoldier in the Company's ſervice, and a 
man of a good underſtanding, and an active 
diſpoſition. 1 CNS 5 


Bigorne ſoon learnt the language of Mada- 
gaſcar, and, by a frank and open behaviour, 
won the affection of the iſlanders. By his 
care, by his activity alone, commerce and 
trade were reſtored. Among all the honour- 

able atteſtations unanimouſly. made of his 
ſervices, we ſhall diſtinguiſh that of Mon, 
Poivre, who, in the year 1758, became an 
eye-witneſs to the excellent conduct of that 
brave ſoldier. That celebrated governor, 
whoſe approbation cannot be ſuſpected of 
prepoſſeſſion or partiality, has frequently 
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made before me the eulogium of that man, 
whoſe memory is ſtill dear to the iſlanders, 
The influence he had acquired over them 
was lefs due to his eloquence than to a nas 
tural goodneſs of heart. 


The Fg which he made before the 
natives in their great aſſemblies, called Pa- 
labras, could not be compared with thoſe of 
their own orators. Monſ. Pojvre, who was 
preſent at ſeveral of thoſe palabras, often told 


me that the natural eloquence of the Male» 


gaſhes had really aſtoniſhed him. He took 
delight in relating the moſt minute particu- 
lars of a great palabra, at which all. the 
neighbouring chiefs were preſent, ſurrounded 
by numberleſs crowds of their reſpective 


ſubjects, to conclude a treaty of commerce 


with the commiſſioners of the F rench Eaſt · 
India . 5 | 


I mall anchor the reader, in a few words, 
with the account he gave me e of that Rh : 


Ws : | After 
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Aſter the Speaker had made his obeifance 
to the Chiefs, he advanced towards the 
French, and making a profound er "ad- 
dreſſed Bigorne as follows : 4 «PR 


&« You know, Bigorne, that for up- 
e wards of eighty years,” the Whites have 
«. come hither to trade with the Malegaſhes; 
« canſt thou ſay that ever a white man has 
“ been killed by one of our nation? We 
& have always received you, not only as our 
8 en but as maſters of the en 


„When the > dent l bullocks 
and rice, we have never refuſed them. 
When they wanted to erect paliſades, or 
to build dwellings, have not we been to the 
foreſts to fetch what wood they required? 

Thoſe, Bigorne, who came before thee, 
and thoſe that are now here, have they 
any ſubject of complaint againſt us? 
have they not drawn the water from our 
wells ?—have they not felled the trees of 


5 our foreſts, without any man of Foule 
Pointe 
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Pointe having aſked them, Ny deft thou 
hat? The nations of the South, and 
thoſe of the North, and quite recently 
thoſe of St. Mary's, have killed French- 
men, and made war upon them ! but the 
people of Foule Pointe never ſtruck one 
of them: they have, on the contrary, 
given them all kind of ſuccour, at all 
times they have ſhown them friendſhip 
and benevolence. Should the Chiefs of 


Foule Pointe be leſs powerful than their 


neighbours ?—O Bigorne, more powerful 
they are ; do they fear to go to war with 
the whites ?!—=No. Who durſt make war 
upon the illuſtrious ſon of Tamſimalo, 
upon John Harr, our ſovereign and father? 
Who are the Whites ſo daring to attack 
thoſe formidable, invincible chiefs here 
preſent, Maroo- at, Ramiſi, Rama- oa? 
Would not we ſhed the laſt drop of our 
blood to ſupport them lt is then only 
to our friendſhip, to our good nature, the 
French owe the excellent treatment they 

l % hav 
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&« have received at Foule Points ſince they 


& viſit this harbour. 


N 


40 Les us now examine the conduct of the 


French with regard to us. 
a j 


. 


« Why, O Bigorne, haſt thou planted 2 
paliſado of large ſtakes, much more ex- 
tenſive, much ſtronger than that which 
exiſted before, without aſking permiſſion 
of John Harr and the other chiefs ?—Haſt 
thou obſerved in this the ancient cuſtom? 
„ Speak, anſwer, haſt thou made the ſmalleſt 
6 preſent to them ? But thou art filent, thou 
bluſheſt, thou feeleſt thyſelf guilty, thou 
lookeſt at them, thou craveſt their indul- 
„* gence. Here I aſk pardon for thy im- 
& prudence, of thoſe generous and invincible 
& chiefs; of John Harr, who prefides over 
this auguſt aſſembly. Bigorne, we do love 
a thee, but mifuſe not henceforth our affec- 
& tion towards thee z - ſwear never to be 
* guilty of the like faults again. Such 
& errors would alienate from thee for ever, 
6 the 
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* the hearts of the people of Foule Pointe, 
and to preſerve it, ſwear that our intereſts 
will be henceforth thine own. Only aſk 
thoſe chiefs here aſſembled why, ſince the 

arrival of the ſeven laſt great ſhips, the 

captains have neglected to make the cuſ- 
tomary preſents, which ſerve to cement 
the good underſtanding in the exchange the 
Whites wiſh to make with the Malegaſhes? 

Why have not theſe ſhips brought where- 
withal to pay off the debts which the 

French have contracted a twelvemonth 


ago? 


& In good faith we have ſold them all 
ſorts of proviſions, without any other ſe- 
curity than ſmall flips of paper, which 
contain, thou aſſureſt us, the promiſe of 
being paid in three moons. Why has 
that ſolemn promiſe remained unfulfilled 
to this day ?—Surely you. with to force 
© us to break off all connections with the 


* Whites, or at leaſt you give the moſt fatal 
M4 -: & blow 
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4 blow to the illimited confidence which 
& we gave to their word, to their oath. 


&« A large ſhip anchored here laſt year, 
« ſuffering the moſt urgent want of provi- 
e ſions, without having the means neceſſary 
c to procure them. The merchants of 
« Foule Pointe ſupplied her with bullocks 
& and rice, at the ſame price as if the had 
“ paid ready money for it. 

The captain promiſed them payment 
«& by the firſt ſhip that ſhould come from 
de the Je de France: ſince that period, 
twelve ſhips came to moor in this port, 
< and all twelve refuſed to pay off ſo law- 
« ful a debt. 5 


% Now, O Bigone, canſt thou ſay that 
de the people of Foule Pointe have been 
„ wanting of good faith toward the 
< French? ds 


% Shalt thou even ſay, that by giving a 
& gun of exportation for a bullock, thou 
« pay'ſt too dear for it? 
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i 4 Shalt thou ſay that a yard of blue linen 

4 is of the ſame value as a meaſure of rice 
« weighing fifty pounds ?—Either thou be- 
« lieveſt us very ignorant about the price of 
« things at Je de France, or thou haſt 
« conceived the fooliſh project of dictating 
„ laws to us, inſtead of our dictating to 
« thee, 


© Do not you wiſh (continued the orator, 
* addrefling himſelf to the crowd) to deal, 
«© with theſe ſtrangers upon the Jae the 
«« moſt becoming of principles ?” 


Here the aſſembly ſignified their wiſhes, by 


univerſal ſhouts of acclamation. 


Bigorne was going to raiſe his voice, but 
the Speaker ſilenced him, and continued his 
ſpeech by command of John Harr, and the 

other Chiefs. | 


5 Theſe, ſaid bs, are the conditions pre- 
"A 6 {ſcribed by the merchants of Foule Pointe: 
ou The meaſure of rice ſhall be made ſmaller, 


66 if 
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& if in meaſuring | it, the Whites ſhall at- 
c tempt to toſs the rice, by knocking againſt 
* the bottom of the meaſure to augment 
de its contents, they will not ſuffer the mea⸗- 
5 ſure to be heaped up at the top, as it has 
5 been formerly.“ Sl: 


This remark RP aſſembly ſmile.— 
& They will no more barter a bullock for a 
“ bad gun of exportation, they will 8 a 
„good muſket, 


The bamboo of gun-powder ſhall be 
& augmented in ſuch a manner, that three 
& bamboos ſhall contain enough to charge 
© three hundred muſkets. 


„ The people of Foule Pointe, who. are 
& ſervants to the Whites, ſhall receive one 
„gun of exportation for thirty days ſervice," 

gur P da 


The Speaker, turning towards the aſſem- 
bly, aſked them © Are not theſe your laſt 
wiſhes ?” That inſtant all the air reſounded 
with eyes, ſhouts, praiſes, and approbations. 


When 


——_— 


= 
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When the tumult had ſubſided, the 
Speaker exclaimed with a thundering voice : 


“ Bigorne, thou heareſt the will of the 
% palabra; it is the law of the chiefs, it is 
e the wiſh of the people who trade with the 


„Whites. Explain well to thy maſters what 


& T have juſt been ſaying ; if they accept of 
e thoſe conditions, we ſhall confirm the 
4 treaty by a ſolemn ſacrifice ; if they do 
“% not, let them be gone, we have no pro- 
„ viſions to give them.“ L 


Bigorne tranſlated this ſpeech, word for 
word, to Monſ. Poivre. That gentleman 
was forced to interpoſe his whole authority, 
to hinder his upbraiding the Speaker with 
the vehemence of his oration. He was not 
accuſtomed to ſo rough a treatment on the 
part of the people. He thought this leſlon 
the more bitter, as he received it in preſence 
of the officers honoured with the confidence 
of the Company. 


[ 


Mr, 
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Mr. Poivre ſaw, on the contrary, |; with 
pleaſure the energy of theſe ſavages ; he was 
ſtruck with the power and depth of their 
arguments; but, charged with the intereſt of 
the Company, he had it not in his power 
to alter the uſual price of merchandize. He 
requeſted Bigorne to make this remark to 
the palabra, aſſuring them at the ſame time, 
that the merchants of Foule Pointe ſhould 
be ſpeedily and generouſly paid for the ſup- 
plies they had granted. He willed the aug- 
mentation of the ſalary of the Blacks in the 
ſervice of the Whites. He blended all theſe 
promiſes with expreſſions the moſt obliging, 
the moſt calculated to rouſe the ſenſibility of 
the Chiefs. He preached peace and unity, 
called them brothers and friends, and inti- 
mated to them, that- all the Whites who 
ſnould not entertain for them the ſame ſenti- 
ments of eſteem and amity, would be univer- 
ſally cenſured. The ſpeech of Monſ. Poivre, 
tranſlated into Malegaſh by Bigorne, ſeemed 
to make more impreſſion on the ſpeaker than 
on the palabra, it was even ſolely by his 
advice 
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advice the treaty was reſolved upon by ſhouts 
of acclamation. The concluſion of the 
treaty was an object of no ſmall importance. 
The ſhips were in great want, and required 
daily three bullocks and a proportionate 
quanty of rice to feed the company, which 
conſiſted of fix hundred men. The treaty 


was concluded in the moſt folemn manner: 


the ſpeaker ſlaughtered the victim, took up 
the blood in an earthen pan, mixed it with 
brine, pimento, pulverized flint, a pinch of 
earth and gunpowder, over which he poured 
ſome tafia or rum. He took two leaden 
balls, with which he mixed, and reduced 
thoſe different ingredients, of which he 


finally made a potion or liquor, conjuring 


the devil to change it in poiſon for whoſo- 
ever ſhould drink of it, and afterwards break 
his oath, He then took two lances and 
plunged the points in the liquor, while John 
Harr ſprinkled the ground with ſome 0 
of it. 


The 
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The ſpeaker was holding a knife in his 


hand, and firſt invoking the god of the 
Whites, and then the god of the Blacks, he 


beſought them with a loud voice, to inſti 
in the hearts of both, peace, concord, friend» 


ſhip, and good faith. 


Then ſtriking with a ſudden motion, the 
points of the two lances plunged in the 
liquor with the knife, he pronounced curſes 
and horrid imprecations againſt thoſe who 
ſhould infringe the treaty, 


& If the Whites break their oath; may this 
drink be their poiſon, may the hurricanes 
which fly with rage from the four corners 
of the air, fall upon their ſhips ; may they 


. 


* 


© be ſwallowed by the waves; may the 


t - 


corpſes of thoſe wicked men be torn by 
the frightful monſters that dwell in op 
abyfles of ocean. 


08 


* Hark, John Harr, liſten attentively to 
the voice of the mighty genius that in- 
5 1 
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« ſpires me; ſhould the people of Faule 
« Pointe be ſo baſe, ſo wicked, as to violate 
« this ſolemn treaty, may this liquor be 
% poiſon to them, may they fall by the 


„ ſword of their enemies; may their bellies 


« burſt, and their filthy carcaſes be the food 


% of crocodiles. 


<. Ought not the inviſible ſpirit who pre- 
6 ſides over this aſſembly to be avenged? 
« —Ovght he not to puniſh the perjurious, 
& ſince he receives their oaths ?—All men, 
„white or black, are equal before him; 
“ all are ſubject to his ſupreme will; he 
«© exacts from us all the ſame fidelity, the 
% ſame good faith, under pain of puniſh- 
ments as rigorous as terrible.“ . 


Rabefin (this is the name of the ſpeaker) 
repeated thrice theſe horrid imprecations, 
with ſuch vehemence of geſture and utter- 
ance, as made on the palabra an impreſſion 
which would baffle all ** powers of lan- | 
guage to deſcribe, 


I 
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1 was in this ſtate of terror and agitation, 
John Harr and the i reſt of the chiefs took 
with a trembling hand, and in a leaf of raven, 
as much as a good ſpoonful of that diſguſting 
liquor, which they ſwallowed with a thou- 
ſand horrid grimaces and diſtortions of their 
face and body. Their example was fol- 
lowed by moſt of thoſe who were preſent at 
the palabra. There was but a few French- 
men who fergned taſting it, notwithſtanding 
the intreaties of Bigorne, who would have 
them drink without doubt, from a ſenſe of 
perſuaſion, that this ridiculous and unpleaſant 
farce was neceflary, if not to the ſucceſs, at 
leaſt to the validity of the treaty. - 


Rabefin then ſlaughtered the reſt of the 
victims ; a great feaſt, followed by dances, 
muſic and games, - terminated in a noiſy 
though very jovial manner, this famous pa- 
labra. I have deſcribed it in preference to 
thoſe where I have affiſted in perſon, becauſe 
the buſineſs decided in the latter cannot cope 
in point of importance with the former.— 


Thus 
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Thus I have, in my opinion, attained the 


only end which I ought to have aimed at, in 
drawing by this deſcription a ſuccin& and 
flight ſketch of the character and ang 
cuſtoms of theſe iſlanders. | 


This ſketch is ſufficient for the reader 
who wiſhes more to be informed of than 
amuſed with all the miſerable and frivolous 
details which are ſometimes annexed to tranſ- 
actions of the moſt ſerious nature, not only 
at Madagaſcar, but even in countries that 
boaſt of a better and more civilized ſtate. 


Rabefin was maſter of changing, at plea- 
ſure, the features of his face; his language 
always conſonant with his geſtures, bore the 
appearance of conviction ; ' nor was he a 
| ſtranger to the art of moving minds the leaſt 

ſuſceptible of enthuſiaſm, and of firing with 
anger the leaſt irraſcible.” | 


Is it not ſurpriſing that Rabefin, as a 
lavage, ſhould have poſſeſſed to an eminent 
N degree, 
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degree, that: fallacious art which is frequent: 


y proſtituted to the moſt dangerous purpoſes, 
by our civilized orators How could Rabe - 


fin know that to create illuſion, the language 
of the heart is always preferable to that of 
reaſon ꝰ— How could he learn to profit by 
that ſecret; inclination. which makes us ſo 
fond of impoſture and chimeras? What an 


imperious ſway is not exerciſed over the 


multitude: by thoſe perfidious declaimers, or. 


cunning quacks, who either by intereſt, or 
by the rage of making a diſtinguiſhed figure, 
ſtudy to exhibit in brilliant colours the moſt 


fatal errors and falſehoods. Falſehood, ſuſ- 
ceptible by her nature of aſſuming infinite 
combinations, may diſguiſe herſelf under all 
kinds of forms; but truth has no ſuch: dan- 
gerous advantage, her mode of being is 
quite uniform, and to ſeek to embelliſh her, 


is degrading her luſtre, and attacking her 


energy. Cato would have thoſe famous 
orators, thoſe cunning ſophiſters, baniſhed 


from Rome. I coincide in opinion with that 


great man; reaſon cannot have more formid- 


able 
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able enemies than; them. All efferveſcene, 
all exaltation is never without danger, f even 
when its views are thoſe; of utility; but if 
exaltation tends towards objects of a pernici- 
ous nature, the ills it may produce are paſt 
calculation.. This ſentence: however, ex- 
tends only to thoſe who, ſeeking! to impoſe 
upon the multitude, diſdain . no means of 
ſeduction to gain their end. The ſentence 
would be too ſevere, were it not to pay due 
homage to genuine eloquence, that ſublime 
talent which conveys all at onte conviction 
and perſuaſion to the heart of the enlighten- 
ed; True eloquence conſtitutes the charm 
of good minds, and is one of the moſt power- 
ful incentives to happineſs! Perſpicuity, 
preciſion, elegance and energy of diction are 
its chief attributes. A man truly eloquent, 
borrows. no foreign aid; he: knows that 
what is not profoundly and forcibly felt, can 
never be forciby expreſſed, he contemns, re- 
_ Jets: thoſe brilliant acceſfaries, - adduced with 
artifices which only ſerve to give to error, if 
not the weight, at leaſt. the appearance, and 
N2 ſometimes 


— — — 
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ſometimes the eclat of truth. Rabefin en- 
joyed great reputation, but his moral charac- 


ter did not correſpond with his abilities; 


corrupted from his infancy by his intercourſe 


with the Europeans, he paſſed for the moſt 


crafty, the moſt dangerous knave. Bigorne, 
who was better acquainted than any body 
elſe with his vices and aſcendency over the 
inhabitants of Foule Pointe, was not only 


obliged to ſhow him all ſorts of tokens of 


eſteem and deference in public, but even to 
ſeek to gain him, in the moſt ſecret manner, 


by conſiderable preſents. Theſe were the 


only means by which he could come to his 


end, all others would have miſcarried and 


compromiſed him. Men inacceſſible to cor- 
ruption are not common. Flatter not-your- 
ſelves, civilized nations, in this reſpe& you 


are not in the naſt eee to the hordes of 


ſavages. 


Moſt of your orators imitate. with more 
art, but perhaps with leſs deceitful outward 


appearances, our Rabefin, who ſold adroitly 


2:4 and 
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and for the ſake of his own private profit, 
intereſts of which he was ſuppoſed to be the 
moſt ſtrenuous defender. Would not one 
have thought him totally averſe to the treaty 
of commerce, which the agents of the Com- 
pany wiſhed to be concluded with the inha- 
bitants of Foule Pointe? and from the ſudden 
and unforeſeen concluſion of this treaty, one 
could not reaſ6nably accuſe any one but John 
Harr and the other chiefs, becauſe they receiv- 
ed publicly rich preſents. But Bigorne, who 
was highly provoked at the ſpeech of Rabe - 
fin, did not fail acquainting Monſ. Poivre, 
that all his efforts would have been fruitleſs, 
if that ſpeaker, brought over by preſents, 
previous to the palabra, had not formally 
acceded to the reſolutions made without the 
concurrence of John Harr and the reſt of the 
Chiefs. This fact is well worth remarking, 
ſince it occured among ſayages, where good 
faith, and what is more ſtill, the fear of 
breaking ſolemn oaths, enjoins all individuals 
a rigorous obſervance of all contracts, under 


pain of the heavieſt puniſhments, TE 
N 3 The 
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The day after the concluſion of the treaty, 


the markets of Foule Pointe were abundantly 
ſtocked with proviſions. The ſhips were 
eager to purchaſe what they wanted, and got 
it ſpeedily, and at a low price. 
bs 
Monſ. Poiyre Ra arrived 'in France, re- 
commended Bigorne in the ſtrongeſt terms 
to the Eaſt-India Company. At that time 
he was only interpreter at Foule Pointe; but 
upon the recommendation of M. Poivre, he 
Was appointed all over Madagaſcar, under the 
direction of the Government of I de Francs, 
to 'manage all that concerned trade and the 


viQtualling of ſhips. Bigorne filled this trüſt 


with great prudence and ability till the year 
1762, when he was called to France, for 
having declared war againſt John Harr. He 


is ſaid to have taken every cars to preſerve 


the peace at Foule Pointe, but he cbuld: not 
help giving public aſſiſtance to ſeveral power- 
ful Chiefs, allies of the French, who had 
reaſon to complain of the PT of 


„ Pans John 
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John Harr, whoſe mind became daily more 
addicted to vice and licentiouſneſs. 


The Chiefs, enemies of John Harr, con- 
jointly entreated Bigorne to take upon him 
the command of their combined armies. 
This brave ſoldier would not yield to their 
requeſt, but on a condition which muſt have 
appeared ſomewhat ſtrange to ſavages: he 
openly declared, that in taking the com- 
mand, he would alſo take the wiſe precaution 
of never expoſing himſelf to the fire of the 
enemy, becauſe his loſs would infallibly be 
followed by that of the brave warriors who 
ſhould fight under his colours. A general 
who, conſulting but his courage, : hurries in 
the thickeſt of the fray and ſhares the combat, 
is no longer maſter of giving to his forces 
the moſt advantages diſpoſition ; henceforth 
the army is abſolutely without chief; con- 
fuſion neceſſarily ſeizes the combatants, and 
chance alone decides the victory. 55 


N 4 is Whether 
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Whether the arguments of Bigorne made 


any impreſſion on the Malegaſhes. I cannot 


tell. Theſe undiſciplined ſavages, who could 


not even think of the advantages which 
always reſult from perfect order and con- 


-formity, might have believed that Bigorne 
had more talents than intripidity : at the 


ſame time, having expreſſed fome ſentiments 


of ſurprize, they came to range themſelves 
under his colours. Bigorne made them go 


. through ſome very ſimple manceuvres, and 


finding them ſubmiſſive : and determined to 


obey his orders punctually, he marched 
againſt the enemy. When the two armies 


— 


were within mutual reach, Bigorne renewed 
his orders of not charging the enemy till he 
ſhould have en the ſignal of battle. 


The a army of Join: "its was i more 
numerous and ſtronger than his, but the 


poſition of Bigorne ſecured. to him the com- 


pleteſt victory, if John Harr durſt venture 


to attack him. John Harr was not able 


enough to judge of his diſadvantageous poſi- 


tion; 
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tion; he charged the enemy with vigour, 
but was repulſed in ſo terrible a manner, 
that he could only find ſafety in flight. 
Thus John. Harr, who fo far was called in- 
vincible, was vanquiſhed by the mere poſition 
of a man who did not mix in the battle, 
and was even at ſome diſtance from the field. 


John Harr being informed afterwards that 
Bigorne had directed the motions of the vie- 
torious army, anſwered How could I de- 

fend myſelf againſt the invincible ſpirit of 
a white man that attacked me but to be 
revenged, I am going to leave Foule Pointe, 
to retire” to the bay of Antongil. My quit- 
ting this port will alarm the merchants of 
Foule Pointe, the markets will no more 
be ſupplied, commerce will linger, the 
Chiefs of Bigorne will recal him to e de 
France, thus my leaving Foule Pointe pro- 
miſes me a ſpeedy 6 from the moſt 
formidable enemy. 
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The prediction of John Harr was ſoon 
realized. Foule Pointe was in the utmoſt 
conſternation, and his abſence put an end to 
all commerce. Some Chiefs, friends of 
Bigorne, did all in their power to ſupply the 
markets with proviſions, but the merchants 
of Foule Pointe oppoſed them. The French 
ſhips, which came to take in freſh proviſions, 
after having vainly endeavoured to reſtore 
5 peace and harmony among the people, were 
forced to ſet fail to Ne de France, in the 
moſt deplorable condition, and deſtitute. of 
articles of the firſt neceſſity. At their com- 
mon complaint, Bigorne was recalled and 
turned out of office; meanwhile we are told 
he was innocent, and few men in his place 
could have ſuffered ſo long the unjuſt vexa- 
tions of John Harr. Fain would I credit 
this ſtory, but his conduct muſt always ap- 
. pear reprehenſible to thoſe who are of opi- 
nion that we ought not to preſcribe rules and 
dictate laws in a foreign land, 


Be 
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Be it as it may, the departure of Bigorne 
| made John Harr return to Foule Pointe, where 
he was infinitely better received than he 
could have hoped, and commerce ſoon re- 
aſſumed its wonted briſkneſs. This immo- 
derate joy was of no long duration. The 
flame of diſcord was not extiuguiſhed, it was 
foſtered by hatred and diviſion. Finally, 
after àa long ſeries of wars, Madagaſcar 
got rid of that dread and turbulent oppreſſor, 
who could not live in peace either with his 
allies, or with his ſubjects. John Harr was 
ſlain by the Manivoolians in 1 767, and his 
ſpoils ſerved to enrich his enemies, and to 
Mts their m_ 


2 aui, 1 * inherited but a ſlender part 
of his territories, he was too young not to 
be ſatisfied with what the people left him.— 
The reign of this Chief deſerves no more | 
than the bare mention ot. his name. — 


At the death of John Harr, the iſlands of 
France and Bourbon belonged no more to 
the 


/ 
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the Eaſt-India Company. The King of | 


France appointed Monſ. Poivre director of 
theſe colonies. From that period, Bigorne 


found no obſtacle which could prevent his 


return to Foule Pointe, where his preſence 
was of the utmoſt utility. Upon his arrival, 


the inhabitants gave him the moſt flattering * 


marks of their friendſhip and regard. His 
great renown of talents and integrity among 
the natives, made him the umpire of all their 
diſputes ; he reſtored peace to the North of 
Madagaſcar, and Monſ. Poivre could only 
beſtow encomiums on his good conduct. 
J can certify his merit, having been inti- 
mately connected with him in a voyage to 
Madagaſcar in the year 1768. Monſ. Poivre 
wiſhed for a collection of the rareſt and moſt 
uſeful plants of Madagaſcar, for his celebrat- 


ed garden of Moniplaiſir, now known by the 


name of the Royal Botanical Garden at Iſle'de 


France. This gentleman, who honoured me 
with his frindſhip and confidence, pitched 
upon me to gather that valuable treaſute.. 
He certainly could not have made à finer 


preſent 


pf 
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preſent to the colony over which he com- 
manded. This able governor never ſuffered 
a ſhip to ſail without charging the captain, 
or ſome; learned officers, to bring him the 
different productions of the countries whi- 
ther they were bound. His requeſt was al- 
ways attended with inſtructions. Thus he 
made the garden of Montplaifir the richeſt 
nurſery ever known, ſince it contains the 
moſt valuable n. of the four n of 
the „ : es e 
| At 12 arrival at Foule Pointe, I was ſorry 
not to find Bigorne, whoſe aſſiſtance I want- 
ed, to get the means that could enable me 
to fulfill the object of my miſſion. Having 
viſited the environs of Foule Pointe, I ſet out 
to join him at Mananbarr, a village ſituate at 
the entrance of the great bay of Antongil. 
In my way I landed at St. Mary's, where I 
remained all the time neceſſary to ſtudy its 
various productions: I reached Mananbarr 
on the eighth day after my departure from 
Feule Pointe, Bigorne received me in the 
| | moſt 
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moſt cordial manner, and gave me many uſes 
ful hints and inſtructions. It is with him 1 


viſited the moſt intereſting ſpots in the vici 


nity of the great bay of Antongil; it is with 


him I have ſeen thoſe ſtupendous quarries 


of rock-chryſtal, whoſe enormous maſſes: al 
moſt ſeem to border upon fiction. 


We ſhall now proceed to give an account 
of the French ſettlements in the North of 
Madagaſcar. n R 


— 


We ſhall terminate what we thought re- 
markable on this head, by the great colony 


entruſted: to the care of Count Benyoxuſti, 


which coſt enormous ſums, turned aut un- 


ſucceſsful, and had a very tragical end. 


The notorious celebrity of that nobleman 
is too great for us not to gratify the reader 
with the intereſting narrative of his principal 
adventures, written by himſelf, and recently 


remitted to me, in a MS. copy, by the go- 


yverner 


» 


9 — a Ra > oath 


| calamities, 
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vernor of Iſle de France. All the remarks 
J have to make is, that the notoriety of 


that audacious man coſt France whole 


millions, and e upon Madagaſcar freſh | 


— — — 
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From Baron AL4DaR, now known by the 
name of COUNT BENYO nd Governor of 
ISLE DER FRANCE. e e 


2 IT is with the utmoſt plea- 
« ſure and eagerneſs flowing from the zeal 
and affection I feel iu ſerving you, I am 
ce ace to TO eg 5 ge 


5 A 1423 . 


« Born in Hotty, kenden; of the 


e jIlufſtrious, houſe of the barons of Be- 


e nyow/ki, Jam a general in the ſervice of the 
* armies of the Empreſs: our Sovereign. 
* My father deſcended from Aladar XIII, 
« and my mother from the family of Reray; 3 
I am therefore of Poliſh extraction. | 


In 1765, the King af Poland, Elector 


„ invaded, 


of nn, being dead, and his kingdom 


, 
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= tavidud;” I retlred to Warſaw, to eſpouſe 


© the cauſe of a prince ſurrounded with 


"a6 troubles, and the overthrow of the cele- 


« brated Conſtitution of the firſt members 
« of the "tate. 'By a ſeeret warrant the 
0 grandees of the kingdom were ſeized, 4 
> partifan of the Prince Biſhop of Cracaw, 
« and other great men; I was to be ſecured 
C by order of Prince Repnin, miniſter of 
« Ruffia. Having dived into this deſſę ign, 
« and being at a lofs how to act, I fled with 
© the utmoſt precipitation to a friend of 
Prince Radzivil, whoſe protection J foli- 
cited. There I remained till the con- 
« federation of Bar iſſued their declaration, 


3» being invited to it by Marſhal Pulawfky, 


„ immediately liſted in that of 'Cracaw, 
« commanded by Martfhal Czarnowſky.— 
® Being received as an officer in the regi- 
ment of Caſtres, I was taken priſoner by 
„the Mufcovites, who had feized upon 
« Cracaw. 1 paid a ranſom of 2,000 ducats, 
joined again the confederation of Bar, and 


25 D appointed Colonel, with the title of 


—_. * General, 


6s, 


4 
1 


Ti 


cc 


66 


8 


C6 


C6 


66 


* 1 
© * ? 


enemies (as it is proved by the acts of 
confederation.) The enemies having been 
put to flight, I was ordered to the Turkiſh 
territories, with Marſhal Pulawſky. The | 
Pacha of Natolia gave me a kind recep» 
tion, with ſupplies of money and men, 
vrherewith I returned to Poland, and gave 
battle to the Muſcovites, near the river. 
Pruth, where I was wounded and made 


66 
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General, -1 took up arms 7 againſt the: 
Muſcovites, under the command of For- 
tality . Swaniecz, and fought. againſt the 


priſoner. I Was carried to Riow, where: 
I found Marſhal Czarnowſky, | Count Po- 


toſki, and young Pulawſky, with three 


thouſand men. Being finally removed to 


Caſſan, I paſſed through Nezi and Tuta, 
and by means of a German ſurgeon, con- 
veyed a letter to his eminence the Prince 
Biſhop. of Cracow, then at Kaluga, in 
which I appriſed him of my misfortune. 


The governor of Caſſan, Monſ. Guaſnin 


Samarini, ſuffered me to be at large in the 


town, r 
| 66 On 
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* On the 15th of Auguſt 1769, a Ruſſian 
« officer came to my houſe, and delivered 
8 me, ſecretly, letters from the Princes 
„ ptiſoners, with orders to carry them to 
% Kaluga. After ſome conſultations with 
10 thoſe who were moſt concered, 1 made 


% my eſcape from Caſſan, pretending before 
6: this governor, a defire of ſeeing the copper- 


mines, and. fortunately reached Kaluga, 


* 


6 


aſſiſted by Colonel Batchimetriewſky, go- 
4 vernor of Fortality, who was one of the 
party of the princes. I had been appoint- 
&« ed to conſult [perſonally with the princes 
« A grandees. lt was reſolved that I 
* ſhould ſet out to Peterſburgh. 1 repaired 


„without delay to Quorſum, and taking up 
«my quarters in the houſe of Colonel 


” Soaceſky, I fulfilled my engagement. On 
« the: point of returning to. Caſſan, I was 
bo; arreſted by order of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, 
% and nothing having tranſpired about my 
6 ſecret: evaſion, I was ſent priſoner 'to 
4 Kaluga, where I _ been ſent op} = 

* 1 WITT SD | 
O02. 1 H 
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„ Having contracted a great frienditip 
& with the governor, we made an agree 
ment, in virtue of which, aſſiſted by 
Fuga, we were ta return to Poland. The 
governor had already taken every meaſure 
e to facilitate our eſcape, when on the 18th 
«of October 1769, an officer of the guards 


arrived from Peterſburgh with orders to 

1 <« put the governor under arreſt, the latter f 

got the ſtart of the officer by killing him, . 

5 and ſought ſafety in flight, leaving us all | 
10 4 priſoners. That ſame day we were loaded 

with wons and conducted to Peterſburgh, 7 

i} where found it impoſſible to get the leaſt Ft 

il * intelligence of my companions of wretch- 60 

il & edneſs. I was crammed up in the priſon 16 

14 4 of Fortality. Being finally obliged on the 6 

fourth day to appear before Count Orlow 10 

&« and Czernichew, I was examined _— 6 

* different Points. 10 

$6 


« Being unable to collect any thing from 
* the anſwers I made, and ſtill leſs from 
* * their threats; they promiſed me pardon, | 

2 in Pet, 


« 
£ 
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« in the name of the Empreſs, if 1 would 
cc {wear fidelity to her, and diſcover the 


« ſecrets entruſted to me. As 1 did not 


40 reliſh this offer, I was remanded to priſon, 
«© where, by means of an officer, I wrote to 
“ Prince Lobkowitz, lieutenant of the King 
* of Poland ; but I received no anſwer. A 
_ * few days after, being again brought be- 
« fore the 5 commiſſioners, violent means 
 ** were made uſe of to make me write and 
5 fign what follows: 


„ J, zhe underſigned, do acknowledge, 
1 hat I have not only broke my engagements, 
* but even committed murder, and became 
* oulty of blaſphemy againſt her Imperial 
% Majeſty ; and ſhould my ſentence be mitigated 
% through the natural clemency of her Majeſty, 
1 J do hereby bind myſelf, after having re» 
covered. my liberty, never to put my foot on 
* the territories ſubjet to her Majely, and 
** %% fill to carry arms againſt her. 


bs RARON MAURICE-AUGUSTUS 
„ ALADAR DE BENYOWSKY, 


General 7 the fir "pr Mn 


Peterſburgh, Nov. 
33d, 1 769. 
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After having drawn up and ſigned 
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this piece of writing, I was again put 
under arreſt, and finally on the 24th of 
November, at midnight, an offier came 
at the head of twenty-eight men, and 
threw me into a carriage. We took the 
road of Muſcow. ' One Major Winblat 
was the companion of my misfortune. 
Without any other allowance than bread 


and water, we paſſed through Niezneiſki, 


Kuzmodemikoi, and Janitzkoi and Soli- 
chantzki, where we halted a few days, 
on account of an indiſpoſition which had 
ſeized the officer who had orders to con- 
duct us. On the 28th of December of the 
ſame year, a ſoldier informed me, that 
five poſts further, ſome horſemen had 
conducted people, who had been ſtopped 
at a certain diſtance from us. As they 
were ſo near us they were extremely de- 
ſirous of ſeeing perſons as unfortunate as 
themſelves, and they perſuaded their of- 
ficer to conduct them to us at night. I 
then recognized the moſt Serene Prines 
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- Biſhop of Cracaw, his tears prevented his 


ſpeaking, we were only permitted to be 
together for a little while, and then ſepa- 
rated. We travelled together, but in dif- 
ferent carriages, as far as Tobol/ii, the 
capital of Siberia. We made but a very . 
ſhort ſtay in this town. We were dragged 
by dogs acroſs the deſarts of Tartary, 
without hearing any thing from other 
quarters of the earth. We ſuffered much 
from hunger, and having traverſed Siberia, 
we met with exiled officers of different 
nations. Finally, on the 2d of May 1770, 
we arrived at the port of Ochozk. The 
governor received us kindly. K few days 
after two Ruſſian officers arrived, who 
called themſelves guards of their High- 
neſſes the Princes detained at Kaluga. I 
became intimate with them. On the 3d 
of September we embarked and failed to 
the harbour of Bolſao. On the 24th of 
December I received, i by . a merchant, a 
letter from the Biſhop of  Cricaw; 2 
learned from the contents, that the cap- 

O SR. „ tive 
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ee tive princes had been removed to the 
, North of Tartary, towards Anadyo, and 
< that a troop of Ruſſian ſoldiers were pre- 
“ pating to riſe and fet them at liberty, 1 
gave to Major Winblat written inſtructions 
% how to behave, fo that we both might 
+ recover our liberty. For my own part, 1 
. got very intimate with Monſ. Gureſinim, 
of the officer who was conſtantly with me, 
4 he not only facilitated to me all means of | 
t eſcaping, but even made me an offer of his 
ce purſe. Whilſt matters were in this fitua- 
tion, we were joined by two exiled Ruſ- 
« ſian officers, who told me, that there was 
a priſoner quite near us narrowly guarded, 
„% who was ſuppoſed to be a man of great 
86 diſtinction, and had been in irons ſeven 
„years. No body could give us any ſatiſ- 
factory account about him, we were only 
told that for ten or eleven years he had 
been in the cuſtody of an old officer, who 
„ much wiſhed for his deliverance. From 
that moment I, endeavoured to ingratiate 
* myſelf with that officer, who very readily 
. * liſtened 
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# liſtened to my propoſals. He told me the 


1 


Fe 
* 


priſoner's name, who was accordingly of 
an illuſtrious birth: we concerted mutu- 
ally the plan of our eſcape, and bound 


* ourſelves. by oath to do every thing to 
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* make it ſucceed, It was on the 25th 


of March when, with the help of Al- 


mighty God, we were to recover our 
liberty at the expenee of our blood. Being 
the only perſon that underſtood how to 
manage a ſhip, I was made chief of * 


enterpriz E. 


„ The plot alen 


April, the governor gave orders to a de- 


tachment to carry me off a ſecond time hy 
night, to another place. My aſſociates, 


« frightened at the ſtroke, came to me on 


66 
40 
66 


40 


41 


i 


the 6th, imploring my aſſiſtance. It was 


an ealy matter. The lieutenant upon duty 
about me, had ſecretly conveyed ſome 
arms to his houſe, which he diſtributed 


among my companions, at the head uf 


* 4 rendered myſrif maſter of the 
+ fort 
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fort in the night of the 25th. In the 


beginning of this action, the governor and 
ſeveral officers and privates were killed. 
There was but a few of my party ſlightly 
wounded. The next morning the ſoldiers 
and Coſſacks attempted, arms in hand, to 
enter the town of Bolſao, when the inha- 
bitants, frightened at the firſt and ſecond 
diſcharge of our muſquetry, ſurrendered 


on the 29th of April. I entered in triumph 
the town of Kamſchatka, and found not 


the ſmalleſt oppoſition. I ſent inſtantly. 
people to ſeize the ſhips in the harbour, 
and marched with the reſt of the men to 


.< Zamiecka, where I took priſoner the ſe- 


cretary of the Senate, arrived from Peterf- 
burgh, and forced him to deliver up all 
the letters. of Chancery, Having taken 
all that belonged to me, and to two hun- 
dred inhabitants of Kamſchatka, I entered 
the harbour, where J ſeized three ſhips, 


T took the ſtrongeſt for myſelf, and diſ- 
.< maſted the reſt. I cauſed the ice to be 
cleared from the ſhip St. Peter, and hav- 


“ing 


- © women and a girl ſurnamed the Princeſs; 
the reſt- were all mariners. 1 left the 
harbour of Kamſchatka, paſſed under the 
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ing provided myſelf with all necefſatics 


4e 


ſet fail on the rzth of May 1771. The 
crew of my ſhip conſiſted of ſixty- ſeven 
perſons, viz. Eight officers, eight married 


52d degree 52 minutes, and failed down 
the canal of the iſlands called-Jedſo—— 

Steering my rout North- eaſt, J landed at 
the iſland of Bernighiana, ſituate in the 


55th degree of Eaſtern latitude; ' and in 


the gth meridian from the harbour whence 
I had failed. Here I found Monſ. Ocho- 
tinſky with eighty men. This Poliſh of- 
ficer told me he had effected his eſcape in a 
manner very ſimilar to mine, and ſettled 
with his crew in the American iſlands, 
called Alentis. He had entered into an 
alliance with the natives, and rivetted that 
alliance by marrying ſome of their wo- 
men. J left him three of my men, and 
he gave me letters to produce wherever it 
* be 3 On the 26th of May, ; 


66 ſteering 
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44 ſteering my courſe far from that i0and, I 
6 found the ſea covered with ices I found 


« myſelf obliged to land at the ifland of 
41. Aladar, ſituated under the 61ſt degree of 


6“ Jatitude, and the 22d meridian from Kam- 
& ſchatka, I left that iſland on the gth of 
June, and failed South-eaſt. I deſcried, 
% in my opinion, the point of the continent 
ee of America, under the 6oth degree. of 


4 latitude, and the 26th meridian from 
« Kamſchatka; and failing afterwards. to- 
% wards the 5̊rſt degree of latitude, on ae, 


& count of a heavy gale, I changed my 
« direction, and ſteered again South-eaſt 
« On the 2oth of June I ſaw myſelf off an 
« iſland known to the Ruſſians by the name 


1c of Urum Sir, or the iſland of Chriſti, ſituate | 
„ in the 53d degree 45 minutes Jatitude, 


and diſtant 15 degrees 38. minutes longi- 
15 tude from Kamſchatka. | 7 3 had. a great 


| 66 deal of friendly intercourſe with the Ames 
, ricans, who perſuaded me to make ſome 


& ſtay among them. Finally, on the 27 
of June, I ſet fil Weſt-ſouth, and. kept at 
66 {eg 


1 
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« fea till the zoth of the ſame month. F 


66 


10 diſeovered in the 46th degree 6 minutes 


of latitude, and 10 degrees longitude from 
* Kamſchatka, a country likewiſe occupied 


« by. the Ruſſians, where I could not had, 
« on account of contrary winds, which bore 


66 
66 
66 


6c 
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66 


66 


66 


* longitude from Kamſchatka. This port 


me far away, Having, therefore, taken 
the reſolution of ſteering my former courſe, 
after having ſuffered a great deal from the 
inconftancy of the winds, having ſeen all 
our freſh water exhauſted, and been oblig- 
ed to drink the brine, which may be ren- 
dered potable with ſpermaeeti and flour, 


* we landed on the 15th of July, at an iſland 


in the 32d degree 45 minutes of latitude, 


and 354 degrees 45 minutes longitude of 
Kamſchatka. Its beautiful frite, and o- 


ther natural amenities, induced me to give 
it the name of Ligquorir. It is inhabited. 


heayed anchor on the 22d, and ſteering 
to the weſtward, J moored on the 28th 


at Kilingur, a Japoneſe harbour, ſituated at 
34 degrees of latitude and 343 degrees of 


66 1g 
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et 5s joined to a town and. citadel, where we 


4 met with a very good reception from the 


& inhabitants, who ſupplied us with freſi 
« proviſions; . On the 1ſt of Auguſt I failed 
from this harbour, and landed on the 3d 
at Meako, where the Japoneſe became 
very intractable and inſulted us. Hence, 

wiſhing to ſeek the Philippine iſlands, 1 
continued my rout ſouthwards, and coaſt- 
ing for ſeveral days the other iſlands, I. 
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046; The natives of this iſland received us 
with great hoſpitality, and I ſtaid for ſome 
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went on ſhore at na, in the 27th degree 


28 minutes of en we 3 3 5 gs 


. 
* 


on ker 


4 
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days among them. They ſupplied us 


plentifully with proviſions, and after: 2 
mutual treaty, J ſet ſail to the iſland of 


Formoſa. I reached it fortunately, and 


entered the harbour which lies eaſtward, 


in the 23d degree 15 minutes of latitude, 
and 223 degrees of longitude. The inha- 


bitants attacked us, and three of my men 


66 were 
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« were killed. Having t however. avenged 
« their death; the winds! being; always con- 
* trary „I was forced to ſteer towards the 
«© continent of China, coaſting along the 
« little} iſlands called Piſcataria; at laſt all 
* our freſni water beind exhauſted, we were 
4 forced to enter Tanaſoa, arms in hand, to 
“ repulſe the Chineſe who would] not ſuffer 
us to fill our caſæs. ] then bore away for 
% Macao, a ton belonging to her moſt 
faithful Majeſty, where I went on ſhore 
September 22, 1771. Seignor Salema de 
i Saldanba, the governor, received me with 
great friendſhip and cordiality: He grant- 
ed permiſſion to all the ſhip's company to 
© come on ſhore, and I ordered them to 
« leave their arms on board, to remove all 
kind of miſtruſt. In this town I was in- 
6 formed, that a treaty of friendſhip and al- 
6 liance was ſubfiſting between our auguſt 
” ſovereigns, and wiſhing to keep a ſecret 


1 which concerned them, I begged leave to 1 
“ hoiſt the colours of his moſt Chriſtian J 
* Majeſty, and my _ was granted, — 4 
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_ What could 1 ſay farther to your Excel 
& lency, but what is well known to your 

E people? Having left my ſhip with M. De 
4 Rybieu, Preſident of the Council, now in 


———_— 
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China, I embarked on the 17th of January 
«1772, with my people, on board ſome 
& merchantmen, in which I reached fafe 
& and well the Jſe de France, where I have 
4 written this narrative. I therefore ſup« 


4 plicate. your PIs to order "et 


c JOE: return to Europe. 


1,6] ſhall proclaim this friendly —_ 
0 wherever I go, and preſerving an everlaſt- 
ing attachment, I have the honour to be 


60 * Your Excellency 8 „ 


« Moſt obedient prints 


« BARON MAURICE-AUGUSTUS | 


40 ALADAR DE BENYOWSKY, 
'« General of the fal Spina” 5 


Done at the Iſle of France, 
March 21, 17%. 


ſu; 


on! 
'ng 
ng 
Eu; 


One cannot reſiſt ſurpriſe, | ſeeing that 
Benyowſky has neglected every thing that 
might have conttibuted to inſtruct the navi- 
gator, reſpecting the courſe from Kam- 
ſchatka to China, by way of Japan. It only 
required the firſt elements of nautical ſcience 
to mark the ſoundings and anchorage, to 
indicate the force and direction of the winds, 
to determine the variations of the compaſs, 
to fix the reſpective poſition of the rocks 
and principal capes. Finally to give, if not 
the longitude, at Jouſt: * Ktitude of the 
rann points. A me ee eee 
V Ai Mh ie 1 Dith TERS»: 3 | | 

The logbook of the "Ow ON with 
the care of watching the direction of the 
courſe of the ſhip, _— to have given him 
ſufficient, ves | 


A table oats any {eboltarſhip, or who is 
only” animated with the deſire of becom- 
ing uſeful, © viſh iting diſtant climates, ſall- 
ing through paflages little *frequented by 
W ſhips; could never have negleQed 
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particulars indiſpenſible to the ſafety and 
improvement of navigation. Benyowſ % | 


however, boaſted of his vaſt knowledge, and 
of having diſcovered a ne paſſage from 


Kamſchatka to China. The ſubſtance of his 


voyage, which proves that he was ignorant 
even of the moſt common technical ſea- 
phraſes, leaves us no document, no certain 


trace of the direction of his courſe, - 


£X 


This is not an equivocal accuſation ; I 


appeal to thuſe who have, as well as me, 


ſeen him arrive from Canton at {ſſe d' France. 
They will all certify, that with a view of 
rendering the relation of his adventures the 
more romantic, he publicly gave out, that 
in a little veſſel, ill- armed, ill- equipt, deſti- 


tute of proviſions, or rather having no other 


means of ſubſiſtance than fiſh and flour, he 
left, at his departure from Kamſchatka, the 
coaſts of Aſia, and ſteered towards thoſe of 
America. M oreover, that intrepid adventurer 


was not afraid to repeat before the moſt ex · 


perienced nes. that he had landed in un- 
known 
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known countries to the North of California. 
This ſtravge aſſertion was anſwered by a 
thouſand objections. The diſtreſſed Rate of 
his ſhip rendered his narrative but little pro- 
bable; beſides, the ſummary of the journal 
which he had the imprudence to publiſh, 
made no mention of the countries ſituated to 
the North of California, and leſs ſtill of their 
productions. It was eſpecially on this head, 
that Benyowſky found himſelf extremly em- 
barraſſed. He could at leaſt find no other 
expedient to get rid of the importunate queſ- 
tions which were aſked him on this ſubject, 
than by declaring, that he only reſerved to 
the court the nde of his valuable . 5 
coveries. 8 112 


This evaſive would not anſwer ; they pre- 
ſented to him the general map of the globe; 
they requeſted him to trace oh it the line of 
his voyage, aſſuring him that this ſtep could 
not compromiſe him. Benyowſky refuſed 
compliance. Monſ. Poivre, then Intendaut 
of the Iles of France and Boutbon, was very 

” glad 


— 
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glad theſe efforts were made in his preſence, | 


to unmaſk the impudent gaſconades of that 
"ranger. This enlightened governor wiſely 
avoided taking a direct part in the buſineſs, 
but he made uſe of this vigorous attack to 
inſpire Monſ. de Boyne, the miniſter of the 
French Marine, with a falutary and juſt 
diffidence in the pretended diſcoveries of Be- 


nyowſky. If, as we ſhall fee hereafter, his 


official letter has not been productive of the 
good effects which he expected, it would be 
highly unjuſt to cenſure him on that ſcore: 
-howbeit, the mere narration of the romantic 
adventures made by Benyowſky, was ſuf 
ficient to undo in the public opinion, that 
man who was afraid of laying before a ge- 
nerous nation, a ſhameful declaration, in 
which he owns himſelf guilty of an abomin- 
able crime. This ſtranger, ſaid the people, 
has not loſt his ſenſes, and wants to perſuade 
us, that violence and rigour were made uſe 


of to deprive him of his innocence, and make 
him fign a deed which degrades, diſgraces, 
and renders him odious and ſuſpected. Is 
. YT there 


hand v 


33 „„ 


ſo 
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there in our language an expreſſion ſtrong! 


euough to characterize the unheard of degree 


of impudence of a perſon unknown, who 
could thus permit himſelf to hand about-an 
accuſation ſtill more opprobrious to himſelf, 
than injurious to his enemies? Is there 2 
country on earth where the authentic, open 
avowal of a murder be the means of recovers 
ing one's liberty? What can be the end of 


that ſcandalous confeſſion? Is it not impoſſi - 


ble to ſuſpect its very motive? 


I am, at this moment, but the faithful in- 
terpreter of the general ſentiment of indig- 
nation,-with which this improbable narrative 
inſpired every enlightened citizen at /e de 


France. It throws a great light upon the 


moral character of our adventurer, Who is 
not only condemned by his own writings, 
but rendered deſpicable by grievances of a : 
much more conſequential nature. 


Benyowſk y, having eſcaped fon the pri- 
ſons of Kamſchatka, ſails to China with thirty 
1 " 
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or forty fellow-priſoners, No ſooner i is w | 
arrived at Canton, than- he. finds among the 


French, individuals who commiſerate his 


misfortunes. This is matter of fact, and Be- 


nyowſky has never denied it; the merchantz 
and officers of the Eaſt-India/Company grants 
ed confiderable ſupplies to him and to thoſe 
of whom he called himſelf the chief. The 
generous French made a ſtill greater effort 


in his behalf, they invite, perſuade Captain 


St. Hylaire to take the chief, Benyowlky, 


and all his men on board his ſhip, and to 
carry them to Je de France. Captain |S, 


Hylaire being entruſted with a rich cai go 
belonging to different private individuals, 
made ſome objections in the beginning; he 


hinted ſome apprehenſions in granting hoſpt- 


tality on board of his ſhip to ſo great a num- 
ber of ſtrangers, juſt broke out from the 
priſons of Kamſchatka; yet the ſentiment-of 
compaſſion ſurmounted in him every other 
conſideration, No ſooner had the captain 
ſet 1ail, than his uneaſineſs was revived with 
more power and reaſon ; they Baue him oc- 

caſion 
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caſion to repent his imprudent ende 
Theſe adventurens, at the time they embark- 
ed, had taken care to conceal their arms; 
Captain St. Hylaire, appriſed of this inſidious 
cunmug, was much grieved to ſee himſelf 


ſurrounded by men, perhaps more diſpoſed 


to command him than he was to command 
them. Thirty or forty goal- birds, armed 
in a formidable manner, could well alarm 
him about the fate of a cargo worth fome 
millions. In a ſituation ſo delicate, ſo; diffi 
cult what ſhall: be do? Shall he make uſe of 


| his authority to diſarm thoie ſtrangers ?, con- 


ſider his crew is weak, his ſhip badly armed; 
ſhould he 1n this caſe have put at ſtake, the 
fortune of his employers, riſked his life and 


liberty with a {et of ſtout, reſolute, enter» 


prizing fellows, who had all to gain and no- 
thing to loſe? The ſlighteſt pretence could 
give birth to a quarrel, to an inſurrection 
which it was prudent to avoid, Captain St. 
Hylaire, as a, man of prudence, weighs, cal- 


culates, forſees the danger, and reſolves to 
watch ſecretly the ways and proceedings of 
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his paſſengers. He does more, be feigns to 


ſhow great honours, reſpect and deference to 
Count Benyowſky. From that moment our 


adventurer gives himſelf all the airs of a 


great man, he drains every reſource of the 


moſt impudent juggling to make himſelf 


appear greater; and by the moſt ridiculous 
bravadoes, he even dupes the companions of 
his miſery. He loudly proclaims himſelf 
their chief; his orders are rigorouſly execut- 


ed; henceforth he commands as maſter, and 


the people obey as flaves. He would ſaffer 
no perſon to ſpeak to him but a | nobleman. 


Theſe honours ſo adroitly conferred: on 
Benyowſky, by flattering his pride, reſtored 


order and calm in the ſhip. Subordination 


ſo neceſſary to the ſafety of the navigator, 
was no longer troubled by thoſe dangerous 
men. F inally, after a ſhort and fortunate 
paſſage, they were landed at Iſe de France. 
Benyowſky, ſurrounded by a numerous ſuite, 
waited on the governor of the colony. Their 
appearance of wretched priſoners, was ſud- 

SR denly 


_—_ 7 
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denly changed into a proceſſion of parade, 


conſiſting of a General, decorated with ſeve- 


ral ribbons, followed by a brilliant. ſtaff of 


officers, whoſe rich uniforms announced 
their bearing high commiſſions. What an 
aſtoniſhing metamorphoſis] or rather what 
a ridiculous farce! Had I not been a ITpec- 
tator, I ſhould be afraid of giving this ac- 
count. As ſoon as the real hiſtory of theſe 
adventurers was known at J%e de France, 
the general and his ſplendid retinue, became 
the objects of deriſion of all the ſenſible 


people of the colony. Enthuſiaſm is not 


the attribute of ſeamen; it requires cool 
blood to maſter the elements, and inſtruction 


to conduct from one extremity to the other, 


thoſe floating citadels which ſecure and pro- 
tect the commerce of civilized nations: the 
life of ſeamen, the ſafety of a ſquadron of 
ſhips, i is not to be committed to the charge 
of men too ſuſceptible of elevation, or to 
delirious heads, of a vivid or diſorderly caſt 
of mind; that claſs of men who ſcek after 
and admire what is fabulous and romantic, 
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is only common among indolent and fri. 


| volous nations, and in great cities, where its 
fatal influence is productive of more irregu- 


larity than that of impoſtors. Thoſe en- 


thuſiaſtic men are rare in the colonies where 
they always : are without credit, Wee au- 
| wy. 


Monty felt all the TROY of the 
truth of this aſſertion ; he ſaw at the ſame 
time how much it behoved him to quit 


ſpeedily a country where his adventures and 


voyages made no ſenſation, and excited no 
enthuſiaſm : the more he prolonged his ſtay, 
the leſs conſideration was ſhewn him. At his 


departure for old France, he dropped the name 


of Baron Aladar, and took that of Count 
Benyowſky ; but it really deſerves notice, that 
at that epoch, he gave out publicly, that he 


was a going to ſolicit the Government Ges 
neral of Madagaſcar at the court of Verſailles, 


This freſh gaſconade afforded a great deal of 


diverſion, and cauſed not the ſmalleſt alarm. 


It 


r 
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It required ſomething more that human fore- 
fight to fear, leſt a hope, ſo chimerical in 
appearance, ſhould one day be realized: 1 
dare conſequently aſſure the reader, that no 
expreſſion, is ſtrong enough to repreſent the 
univerſal ſentiment of ſurpriſe and perplexity 
which agitated every mind, when the news 
arrived, that Benyowſky had been appointed 
to the important place of Governor General 
of Madagaſcar, I am quite ignorant of the 
means of ſeduction tried by this adventurer 
to gain his end; but when Monſ. Poivre 
gave me this information, he added We 
* have ſeen ſwarms of locuſts devouring in 
« an inſtant abundant harveſts; we have 
« ſeen two terrible hurricanes threaten this 
“ iſland with total ſubverſion ; Madagaſcar : 
„always ſerved to compeutave the miſchief 
done by thoſe. awful ſcourges: henceforth 
&*& the Je de France has loſt all reſources, it 
„ muſt fall and periſh, if fimilar ſcourges 
** ſhould again happen to ſpread diſolation 
ver theſe fields. Under the government 
| oF 


* 
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6 of Benyowſky, Madagaſcar will no more 
« be the ſupport of this ſettlement ; in our 


e future misfortunes we muſt only hope for 
& precarious and diſtant relief. I was much 
„ habituated to the ſucceſs of cheats and 
& adventurers, but the ſucceſs of Benyow- 
« ſky overwhelms me with confuſion, the 
£& more ſo, as I have written a letter on his 
& account to the miniſter. I well know 
* that oddities are pleaſing, that they amuſe 
&. the multitude and raiſe their credulity 
to the higheſt pitch of exceſs; but how 
4e could I imagine that a ſtranger juſt broke 


* 


* loſe from chains and priſons at Kam- 
* ſchatka, and ſunk into contempt. by his F 
„ own writings, ſhould obtain an important | 
charge without my approbation ? Strongly : 
attached, in virtue of my office, to the q 
« welfare of this colony, I ought, the firſt tl 
time he ſpoke to me about Madagaſcar, 16 
6 to have excited in him a deſire of dethron- tt 
ing the Mogul; his requeſt would un- al 
„ doubtedly have been complied with, and 4 


we ſhould thus have got rid of him.” d 
: Benyowſky 
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Benyowſky was permitted to raiſe a com- 
pany of volunteers; he wiſhed his troop 
to be cloathed and accoutred in ſuch a man- 
ner as to ſpread terror and conſternation 
among the Malegaſhes. He proved by this. 
how little he knew about the character and 
diſpoſition of this people. He choſe the bay 
of Antongil as the chief place of his reſidence, 
but from the beginning of October to the be- 
ginning of May, peſtilential fevers ravage 
and deſolate that diſtrict, No doubt the 
murderous vapours which riſe from the 
marſhes and woods, are the real cauſe of this 
fatal epidemical ſcourge : the inflammable 
air, and the putrid particles which riſe co- 
piouſly from the ſtagnant waters corrupted 
by the decayed parts of vegetation, change, 
during calms and great heats, the goodneſs of 
the atmoſpheric air. In that ſeaſon, the air 
is rarely refreſhed by quick ſea-breezes, and 

the Northern winds carry thoſe exhalations 
along the coaſt, and their pernicious effects 
are completed by calms and a conſtant 
_ drought, The natives know but little how 

ALE to 
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to preſerve themſelves from this danger ; by 


remaining in their hovels amidft a thick 
ſmoke, the moſt robuſt, and the moſt ſober 
of them frequently fall victims to the vio- 


lence of the diſtemper ; oy is therefore no 


wonder that the Europeans, forced to paſs 


the winter on this coaſt, periſh by a conta- 


gion witch even cuts off thoſe who are the 
moſt accuſtomed to the climate. | | 


I have ſeen the entire deſtruction of a 


ſmall French ſettlement at the cloſe of the 
year 1768, notwithſtanding the prompteſt 
and moſt extenſive medical aid, not one of 
| thoſe unfortunate men eſcaped with his life. 


Every ſoul of them, ſtrong and weak, periſh- | 
ed in a very ſhort time. If we were witneſs 


to that dreadful contagion, without ſharing 
the ſame fate, it was owing to the maritime 
and ſalubrious air which ſurrounded our ſhip, 
and corrected, to a certain point, the fatal 


effects of the putrid exhalations. Moreover, 


when the firſt ſymptoms of the diſorder ap- 


peared at Foule Pointe, all communication 


with 
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with the land that was not indiſpenſible, 
was rigorouſly prohibited. The crew were 


not permitted to trade with the iſlanders, or 


to let their canoes come along-ſide of our 
ſhip; without this precaution, the malady 


would have broke in upon us: no remedy 
known could haveichecked its fatal progrefs. 
Thoſe who come under this latitude, -oupht 


not to ſlight theſe obſervations, the truth of 
which is confirmed by thouſands of ex- 


amples. In a word, one muſt either periſh, 


or fly from thoſe unwholeſome parts as ſoon as 
the contagion manifeſts itſelf. No ſpot in the 
North of Madagaſtar is free from the putrid 
and epidemical fever. The cruel diſorders 
are not equally fatal every year, their violence 
and duration ſeem to depend more particu- 
larly on the direction of the wind. When 
it blows North for any length of time, the 
ſcourge has reached the higheſt pitch of fa- 
tality. Few are thoſe men that are ſtrong 
and robuſt enough to reſiſt the influence of 
that dangerous wind, which is only known 
; 4th 
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quite unknown to him, ſince he had reſided 


2 UTE 


to blow in; this latitude from the lat. t "I? 
of nen month of May, 
MERE. 057: 2435) flom £65 bs 74 £4 465 16 6h) 
Winne 's! ideas and documents, with 
regard to the degree of healthineſs of Mada- 
gaſear muſt certainly hay been very im 
perfect: meantime it may be preſumedꝭ 
that the unhealthineſs of that iſland was not 


for ſome time at Ie de France, and we have 
ſeen that it was at that very epoch he con- 
ceived the project of ſoliciting the govern- 
ment of Madagaſcar. But that man, accuſs 
tomed to brave all kinds of danger, could not 
think this a competent obſtacle to — 
the ſucceſs of a Py 1 : 


3 vat arrived M the ws 


of Antongil, with a military eſtabliſhment, 
calculated to terrify the natives. The ſol- 
diers of — . e wore — of” an enor- 


and uniforms had been durcb K inbinteb⸗ 
to 


pri 
the 


ady 
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to frighten the poor ſavages out of their 


wits. The moment he landed, he took poſ- 5 
ſeſſion of the iſland in a moſt ſolemn manner: 
he cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged Go- 


vernor General z he then drew up plans for 
ſeveral forts or ſtrong-holds, and reſolved to 
render himſelf formidable to the Malegaſhes 


and to conquer and ſubdue them. Juſtice 
was neither the baſis of his project, nor the 


knowledge of locality his guide. Soon be- 


came he the deteſted tyrant of theſe regions, 


made war upon the natives, and exerciſed all 
kind of cruelties over them. The terriſied 


ſavages retired to the innermoſt receſſes of 


the country, all commerce was at an end; 
Benyowſky was forſaken, and all over the 
iſland they called him the bad I Bite. 


It was certainly an eaſy matter to foreſee 
that the ſettlement of Benyowſky would 
prove unſucceſsful. The bare relation of 
theſe facts muſt inflict the ſevereſt cenſure 
on the imprudent confidence repoſed in that 
adventurer. Let us now hear an officer of 
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- 


the higheft: diſtinction, whoſe name I. mall 


forbear to mention here. This officer had 


accompanied Meſſrs. Beleombe and Chevreau, 
vyho were ſent out to inſpect the nen 
on * at wer 1% 1 185 


885 


44 red. (aps this officer): at Fouls 
Pains on the 17th of September 1 776. 5 The 
population of the villages adjacent to the 


harbour was reduced to one half of the 


former number; bloody wars had dilolated 


the whole country: the crops had been de- 
ſtroyed, and agriculture was given up to 


ſuch a degree, that we could ſcarcely abtain 
three hundred pounds of rice, The want of 
all other proviſions was equally great and 


diſtreffing. My ſurprize could hardly be 


deſcribed. I had been in the ſame place 


three years before; trade and agriculture 
were then flouriſhing, and the markets af- 


forded plenty of every thing; ten large ſhips 


received a complete cargo of rice, yet this 
immenſe quantity of an article of the firſt 


neceſſity made not the ſnalleſt change in its 


Pr ice 


8 


%, i 


ung 
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price or Fall Theſe ſhips all failed to Iſle 
de France, l three ſucceſlive hurricanes 


had plunged i in the greateſt diſtreſs. All the 


crops were-loſt; a dreadful famine menaced 


the whole colony; : they felt its precurſory 
calamities, when the ſudden arrival of the 


ten ſhips loaded with rice, reſcued the inha- 


bitants % rom. miſery and deſpair. If in this 
circumſtance,” like in many others, Foule 


Pointe has ſaved Ifle de France, theſe hopes 
had how completely vaniſhed, - The fields 
laid fallow, all commerce was at an end. 
The deſpotiſm of Benyowſky had ſpread 
terror and alarm throughout the iſland.— 
The natives fled the coaſt in conſternation, 
and ſought refuge in the heart of the 


4 


% Monſ. Belcombe convened Vavi, the | 
ſovereign of F oule Pointe, and feveral neigh- 
bouring chiefs ; he aſked them if they had 
any complaints to make againſt the French, 
and above all, againſt the fifteen ſoldiers of 


the legion of Benyowſky, who guarded the 


3 2 harbour 
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not frank, they were doubtleſs afraid, Jeſt 
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harbour of F oule Pointe. 1 Their anſwer 1 was 


38 


their complaint ſhould become a pretence for 
Freſh perſecutions. "They confined them: 
ſelves to demand freedom of commerce. 
Monf. de. Belcombe aſſured Yavi and the 


other chiefs, that the French, ſoldiers were 


n 


| only at Madagaſcar to prevent and ſecure the 


liberty of the natives; he exhorted them to 
cultivate their fields, and to live in peace with 


their neighbours. Mont. de Belcombe, pre- 


vious to his departure to the bay of Antongil, 
gave the ſtricteſt orders to the ; commanding 
officer to keep u p diſcipline among his men, 
and to put ſpeedily : an end to the fears and 


alarms of the natives. | 


 < Since the great object of the miſſion of 

Monſ. de Belcombe concerned the ſettlement 
of Benyowſky at the bay of Antongil, he 
repaired. thither, and. had himſelf acknow- 
ledged Inſpector of the French ſettlements at 
Madagaſcar at the head of the troops. 


„5 1 * 
„ 13. 1 


ce 4 3 


Yo rg 17 
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41 followed Monſ. de Belcombe, Sor 
ordered by the Governor of Iſle de F rance 
to take cognizance of all the particulars of 
their 2 . . 1 oy 3 „ & 1 — 


” * * 
1. *. 5 * 4 1 * — ” 


a « The 1 ” Bepo aſtoniſhed 
me to a degree paſt expreſſi ion. He firſt re 
ceived Monf. de Belcombe with haughtineſs, 
and I 92 fay with inipudence, 12 

* That gentleman ſeemed ſatisfied with 
the military poſition of the place choſen by | 
Benyowlky for his principal ſettlement, to 
which: he gave the name of Lou jbourg. But 
if the place is eaſily to be fortified, there can 
be none more humid and I | 


K 


0 Loviſbourg 1 is ſituated on a Kin of cape, 
which projects 3tito the ſea, to the diſtance 
of three hundred fathotns, the ground on 
which' the 'h6tHes and magazines are erected, 
riſe Hardy fout feer above the level of the 
waters n tlie rite is ſtrong. It acquired 
this elevation by heaping one load of rubbiſh 

"7 = G0 ; von 
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upon another. All the land adjacent foetns 
a marſh covered by the high water; the 

fort, which commands and covers Louiſ- 
bourg, conſiſts of three baſtions, each of 
them bearing one piece of artillery. It is 
built of wooden ſtakes. I dare ſay, that by 
this time, the ſtore- houſes, the fort and 
all the dwellings require to be built afreſh, 
the timber and wood-work being in a quite 
rotten condition. The cape on which Louif- 
bourg is erected, joins on one fide port Chotfeul. 
This harbour is ſpacious, and will hold ſe- 
veral large ſhips. A fine large river called 
Linguebat completely gives this cape 'the 
form of a peninſula, The river Linguebat 
has one hundred and eighty fathoms in 
breadth, near its mouth ; it 1s navigable, I 
traced its courſe in my boat to the diſtance 
of ſeven leagues. At that diſtance it is {till 
one hundred and fifty fathoms broad. On 
the banks of this river, Benyowſky erected 
ſeveral forts, the moſt conſiderable of which 
is like that which defends Louiſbourg. In 
tracing. the courſe of this river, I beheld 
la fats | xy. with 


— 


i 
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with rapture thoſe romantic fields, the 


view of which + a moſt EY 
Jonny GE 


cc Finally, I arrived with Meſirs. Bel. 
combe and Chevreau on a ſpot, which Beny- 

owſky called the Plain of Health. We had 
viſited from Louiſbourg to this place ſeveral 
ſmall forts and fifteen villages. Benyowſky 
ſpoke to us in the higheſt praiſe, of the hap- 
py locality of this ſpot truly rural, but we 
found it did not deſerve its name. The 
Plain of Health appeared to us an un- 
wholeſome place, encompaſſed by mountains, 
Whoſe great elevation ſtops the clouds, and 
condenſates them into rain. Monſ. de Bel- 
combe pointed out to Benyowlky the diſad- 
vantages of its ſituation, and however ſtrik- 
ing they were, Benyowſky ſcorned to own 
himſelf convinced. In vain did they ſhow 

him the different inlets of the mountains, 
the defiles of which could not poſſibly be 
. guarded, he obſtinately affirmed, that it 
would' be more difficult to attack that place 
Q4 than 
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e dourg- 4 Hel maintained ih- the 

ſtrongeſt tenus, that a Jittle battery, which 
he called fort Auguſtus, ſituated on the ſur» 
mit of a hill, in the centre of the Plain of 
Health, defended his ſettlement in ſuch, a 
manner as to diſcard all; enemies, however 


numerous and formidable. I aſcended this 
fine fortreſs by a bad. ſtaircaſe of one hundred 
and fifty ſteps. It conſiſts of a ſquare of 


eight fathoms, ſurrounded with a palliſade 


entirely rotten and decayed; four three 
pounders were the. dreadful. artillery which, 


from one ſide, was to. protect the navigation 
of the Linguebat, and from the other, to com 


mand reſpect for the great ſettlement which he 
propoſed to make at the foot of the fort; a 
ſettlement which he had already named the 
Town of the Plain of Health. 1 119 unte 34 


This town conſiſted then of a magazine 


fifty feet to thirty, and of two other houſes 


of a ſmaller ſize; the one deſigned for n 


hoſpital, and the other for the ſoldiers bar - 
racks. Monſ. de Belcombe aſked Benyowſky 
it 


if he 3 bb dsr Bü ns 
owiky, without being in the leaſt coticerted, 
aufwered; my forts command the tavigation 
of the important river Linguebat; the free 
courſe of that river makes me abſolute maſter 
of the adjacent diſtricts. Ts not this 2 very 
great ſerviee rendered to France? Could any 
thing better have been wiſhed for, with the 
funds and forces which were at my diſpoſal ? 
Could ady other man in my place habe done 
more? Could he have done ſo much? Mon. 
de Belcombe anſwered ſmiling; My Lord 
Governor, you have informed the Miniſtef of 
the Marine, that you liad laid the foundatidn 
of a conſiderable town in this place, which 
you have called the Plain of Health. Where 
is that town? What is become of it ? Has 
_ it diſappeared :I can fee but a few wretch- 
ed hovels, | 
„AS OBE „ 10 n 34-2408 1 
Kenn T e co dee made to 
this puzzling queſtion was, that he had been 
in want of caſn. My citadel, added he, coſt 
more than I 8 it would; the firſt ob- 
ject 
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jet of my attention was the ſafety” of the 


town, of which I am going to ſhew you the 


plan. This project is no chimera; it ſhall 


be executed as ſoon as I ſhall have —_— | 


_—_— __ that HI | 


40 © Your citadel, e Monſ. de Bel 
| combe, is a paltry little battery, commanded 
on all ſides by lofty mountains, which fur- 
round it; this battery of four three-pounders 
_ planted on the ſummit of a hill, will never 
_ anſwer the object you propoſed. In other 
reſpects, I am come from France, by order 
of the Miniſter, to inſpe& your works, and 
J cannot help telling you my mind; permit 
me to aſk you another queſtion not leſs iu- 


tereſting : where is your higway from Louiſ- 


bourg to Bombetoque ? Pray put it in my 
power to make a proper report to the Mi- 
niſter. You have given him the fulleſt par- 
ticulars'of its advantages; you have demon- 
ſtrated in your memorial, that this commu- 
nication of the Eaſtern with the Weſtern 
coaſt opght to make you reign, as it were, 
Over 
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over the coaſt of Africa, becauſe the port 
of Bombetoque is only parted from it 
by the breadth of the canal of Mozam- 


bique. Thoſe wild diſtticts, interſected 


with high. mountains, foreſts, rivers, were 


no obſtacle' to your project; this 15 what 


ren what utes me. 


6 That road is "09 e D_ 


owſky, and no- perſon will diſpute with me 


on that head. I will ſhew you the itinerar 


and the direction to be followed to croſs that 
ridge of mountains which ſeparates the 
Eaſtern from the Weſtern coaſt; you leave 


the high mountain of Vigagora to the Southy 


and follow, excepting a few bye-ways, the 
road frequented by the natives when they go 


from the coaſt. of Bombetoque to the bay of 


Antongil. Some works are, doubt leſs, re- 
quired to make that road more practicable, 
the preſent ſeaſon of the year, and what is 


worle ſtill, the ſituation I am in with regard 


to the natives, will not permit me at this 
moment, to ocrupy myſelf with thoſe works; 
5 but 
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but if ybu will thke'that told!” Pill accbm- 
pany cu, and you Will be be db ſudge by 
yourfelf, of the little Ane Len find in 
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Monſ. de Belchimbe Rad dekker time nor 
dete of making ſo long ind difficult a Jour- 
| ney, by traverſing tlie iſland of Madagaſcar 3 
he was pretty confident that Benyov wiky 
would not have ſtarted ſuch 4 propoſal with- 
out being ſure of its being declited:®* Monf. 
de Beleombe thought it proper ro ffgrif/ ts 
him, that the object of his miſſion was to 
inſpect the works completed, and not thoſe 


projected. Paſſing immediately to another 


queſtion, he aſked him why he Bad left bf 
ſending rice and bullocks to Iffe ge Franck: 
The wars I was obliged to lüften agalitft the 
natives, anſwered Benyowſky, habe deptived 
me, and ſtill deprive me of Proviflons- of the 
firſt neceſſity; - How'couid I in füch à fits. 
tion,; ſend Proviſions" to Ile de Brace? 
Vou muſt be ſenſible of- the inbpottibility; 


1 Kdt bkewife in ealy talk to Jani) ts | 


4 


S1 LE; 


** 


wars 


them ; ; 11 Promiſed them protection and ſup: 


= E9. > r OR _ 
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wars I haye carried pn. I. œnvene a Palabra, | 


1 make adyantageous propoſals to the natives; | 


they not fonly reject them, but inlet 


chiefs dare to threaten mega they 89, farther, 
the ſignal is given to put me to death ſeve- 


ral muſkets are fired upon me, I efcape, 


miraculouſiy as it were, from this ĩmminent 
danger, gallantly ſupported by m ſoldierg, 
1 diſperſe the rabble, and frighten them by 
the fire of the artillery, from the. fort: I 


demapded openly the heads of thoſe. chiefs 


who had dared to make an attempt h] 


life, 3 in the middle of a: ſolemn aſſembly. 
1 call the Sambarives who, inbabit the banbeg 


of the river. Manahar to my aſſiſtance: five 
hundred of their warriors con e ande range 


themſelves. under my. colours, they bein me 


to puniſh and ſubdue my dangerous neighs 
bours, Forced to ſue for peace, the condir 


tions of the treaty have been ſolemnly re- 


ſolved on and ſanctioned in a great palalra: 


The uſual. ceremonies, have been obſerved; 


I rewarded, the Sambarives and diſmiſſed 


port 
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port againſt all the enterprizes of their: ene- 
mies; I exhorted them to cultivate their 
fields, and to compenſate by ſo doing the ills 


occaſioned by our diſſentions 3 theſe ills are 


great; the country lies waſte ; moſt of the 
villages only exhibit to ſight a heap of aſhes; 
the fields have ever ſince lain fallow, and 
famine was the neceflary conſequence of all 
| theſe troubles. But calm and tranquility are 
now on the point of being revived; the na- 
tives, more fearful than ſubmiſſive, will 
apply themſelves again to agriculture ; they 
will make amends for the misfortunes which 
they brought upon themſelves by an atroci- 
ous conſpiracy againſt a man that knows 
how to make himſelf feared and reſpected. 
The power veſted in me ſhall never ſhake in 
my hands, it ſhall never be compromiſed," 
will enforce obedience, every man of a mill- 
tary ſpirit will approve of my conduct, and 
adopt my principles; the Whites ought 
never to confide too much in the good nature 


of the Blacks; they ſhould not even con- 


deſcend to court it; I am a foreigner, and 
this 


+x* TV © hs — 
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this is a reaſon which induces me the more 
to make the French flag reſpected. My ad- 
miniſtration will give it that preponderance 


predeceſſors. This was the ſenſe of the 
ſpeech of Benyowſky, He added to it a 
thouſand invectives againſt the iflanders, and 


painted their character in the Magn 


m_—_ odious ee 1 eros oh 


1 '4 8. : ? > 2 J 15 q* i Gs þ 


F6 „ We badge cha an ati of pos 
viſions was the ſole motive which had deter- 


/ 


reſentment of this vindictive man, yielded 
only to the moſt urgent and compulſory cir- 
cumſtances. Monſ. de Belcombe was highly 
alarmed at it, and took pains to inſpire 
Benyowſky with ſentiments more juft, more 
humane; and though he was convinced of 
the inutility of his efforts to render the peace 
more laſting,” yet he wiſhed at his return to 
Loutſbourg, to make a new treaty, to con- 


vince the inhabitants of Madagaſcar of his 


truly pacific ſentiments, 
« Benyouwſky 
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6 Benyowſky combated ſtrongly the pro- 
ject of Monſ. de Belcombe. He alledged, that 
the holding of a new palabra would be a 
very inconvenient meaſure. All, however, 
he could either ſay or do, was in vain. The 
Palabra met on the ſecond of October 1776; 
it was not numerous, and only attended by 
fix chiefs and one hundred and fifty iſlanders. 
- Monſ. de Belcombe renewed the treaty of 
peace, exhorted them to apply themſelves to 
hnſbandry, and to avoid every ſubje& of 
diſſention. The natives ſeemed quite mo- 


tionleſs, and inſenſible of all profeſſions. of 


friendſhip and aſſurances of benevolence.— 


Benyowſky ſeemed much diflatisfied at this 


ſilent diſapprobation of his conduct. Before 
we left Madagaſcar, I entered upon. a diſ- 
courſe with Benyowſky, about the ſmall 
advantages France could derive from her 
ſettlement at the bay of Antongil. You are 
right, ſaid Benyowſky, but a leſſon of two 
millions is not too dear to teach your nation 
that they ought to have given me a marine, 
and two millions a year to ſpend; then 


ſending 


4A EAN © 5 292 2 A 928 
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cnding 05 hundred ed dining ery fix 
years, Bwould bare made it. a ovriſhing, 
formidable colony in the Sarge of twenty 
years. wil 61d him the: country: was ſo very 
unwholeſome, that ve men periſhed, out of 
| fix, He anſwered," that conſiderable clear- 
ings” -of the + ground, in due ſeaſon; would 


5 id # \ 


keep thoſe: diftempers at bay. All | my-argu-= 


i1'3L 41 Co 


ments being thus obſtinately contradicted, . 1 
finally left Benyowſy, aſtoniſhed at the 
degree of confidence raged to the rote 
of that adventurer. ien 2 1 i 
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0 Arrived at Ile de Prat well found 
that colony begin to be diſtreſſed for want 
of proviſions.” The reſourees from Mada- 
gaſcar were entirely cut” off. The govern- 
ment of the iſland was obliged to ſend ſhips 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and heavy, com- 
plaints pouted in from all quarters, to open 
the eyes of miniſters. arp the miſcon- 


duct of Benyowſky: | + 2 By Bite Mitten 
IF ke 259% B15 Ih 83 C27 Fa TEE Ve It. In 
„ dt of 1 Nlönf. 
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wi Manſ. de allen. being arrived at Paris, 
made a faithful report reſpecting the admi- 
niſtration of Benyowſky, who was recalled, 
and found means of an apparent juſtification, 
His commiſſion, however, was withdrawn 


from him, and the celebrated Dr. # ranklin 


unfortunately took our juſtly diſgraced ad- 
venturer under his protection. Benyowiky 


is ſent to America, and from the moment of 


his arrival, conceives again the project of 
rendering himſelf maſter of Madagaſcar, 
His proje& is put in execution, he reaches 
the bay of Antongil, in an American ſhip. 
I know nothing of the tendency of this ex- 


pedition, but I know that Monſ. de Souillac, 


governor of Iſle de F rance, ſent, on the gth 
of May 1736, the Louiſa frigate, command- 
ed by Viſcount La Croix, to reſiſt the enter- 


prize of Benyowſky. A detachment of ſixty 
men of the regiment of Pondicherry, under 
the command of Captain Larcher, received 


orders to take their departure in the ſame 


ſhip. 


8 The 


— „ 
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- The Louiſa caſt anchor at Foule Pointe, 

on the ryth of the ſame month. There in- 
telligence was received, that Benyowſky had J 
ſeized a magazine belonging: to the king, at 
Angoncy, a village fi ituate to the North ol 
the bay * | pet DN: „ 


As rai as ; Viſcount La 2 2 takin 
in the neceflary proviſions' at Foule Pointe,” 
he left that harbour and ſet (ail to Angoncy, 8 
where he arrived on the 23d of the ſame 
month. Captain Larcher made immediately 
preparations to land his men, ſeveral well- 
armed ſloops, bearing two pieces of cannon, 
made towards a flat ſhore, where no obſtacle ® 
ſeemed to oppoſe his landing; but at the 
moment of diſembarkation, a diſcharge of * 
muſketry on the part of the troops of Beny- 
owtky, diſcarded every doubt of the hoſtile 
intentions of that adventurer. The French 
fired off their cannons, which ſoon diſperſed 
the enemy who ſought ſhelter in the dels * 
From that inſtant the Captain made you! 
as e without the leaſt obſtruction. 

R * I 
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* 4 o 
* 


Mr. Larcher, at the head of his men, match- 
ed ſtraight to the ſettlement ' of Benyowſky. 
The natives who became his guide, led him 
on an open road, which would haye cauſed 
invincible obſtacles, had it been ti: 1 c 
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ed and alen de. Je 

He was obliged to Wade e five 
3j | marſhes and to paſs over an old bridge, 
5 ninety feet long, before he reached the ſet - f 
| tlement of Benyowſky. It may. be eaſily f 
4 imagined, that the Captain would not have e 
| hk taken that road, had he known how dan- y 
. f | gerous it was to paſs it. Having croſſed the N 
ig bridge with his artillery, Monſ. Larcher heard : 
15 | the diſtant noiſe of ſome workmen. Shortly N 
154 after the van- -guard diſcovered a red flag, the; | 
uſual fignal of battle. Monſ. Larcher im- 9 

mediately ranged his corps in battle array, * 
and continued his march towards the ſettle - 3 
ment. He deſeried fifty dwellings built in ; 

MW regular line, one of which was more ſpa- 1. 
cious and elevated than the reſt. He took it * 
to be the houſe of Benyowſky: the fort * 


2 | could 
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could not then be perceived, being concealed 
from ſight hy a grove, As ſoon as they 
deſcried the fort; they ſaw about an Huna 
men en a e n to it. 


| This PB 10 on a Bil ſurrou gde 
with. a ſtrong palliſade, was defended by two 
four-ponnders: and ſome ſmaller pieces of 
artillery. Henyowſley began to fire upon the 
French, when he ſaw them at the diſtance 
of ſix hundred yards. The firſt cannon fired 
was loaded with balls, the ſecond with old iron; 
and the third with balls. Theſe diſcharges 
were ſupported by a briſk” fire of muſketry. 
The detachment of the regiment of Pondĩ - 
cherry advanced in good order, and wien 
they had reached a convenient diſtance; the 
captain ordered them to fire upon Beny⸗ 
owſky. - This firſt and only diſcharge proved 
deciſive. Benyowlſky fell by a canon. ball 
which paſſed through his heart, the very 
moment he was going to fire off a cannioiy 
charged with old iron - Very fortunately 
the priming did not catch, which would 
R 3 ____. otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe have made great | hayog, among; the 


12 


French. a e forged. them either 
to conquer or die; they, were [ibereft.. of all 
means of ro port, all. commu nication | was 
cut off i in ſuch a manner, as fruſtrated the 
poffibility of hoping to effec a retreat to 
their ſhip. Immediately after the. death of 
Benyowlſky, the fort ſurrendered at -difcrs+ 
tion. The greateſt part of the natives made 
their eſcape, over the palliſades. All meaſures 
af . purſuing them were, avoided, and 'Monf, 
Larcher haying . fulfilled the object of his 


miſſion,” treated the inhabitants with the 
greateſt humanity,” agreeable | to the orders | 
he had received. Several of the natives fol- 


lowed the examples of the Whites, threw 
down their arms, and ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners of war. They were inſtantly ſet at 
full liberty. Theſe generous proceedings 
induced the chief of Angoncy to come to 
demand peace, and to put himſelf under th 
protection of the French. He preſented to 
the Captain an old Portugueſe woman” and 


the, Baroneſs of . Ade geben, the widow of 


9 112 1 ä German 
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German officer, who had followed . 
ſky to Madagaſcar. Theſe two women had 
ſought refuge near the chief, and it was only 
at their urgent intreaty, he delivered them 
to the French. This chief made the moſt 
bitter complaints about the tyranny of Be- 
nyowſky 3. he added, that that adyenturer 
governed thoſe fertile countries with an iron 
ſceptre, and took by violence, and deſtroyed 
by fear, the fruits of native induſtry. He 
levied continual contributions, in addition to 
the taxes with which he choſe to overwhelm 
them. That hateful deſpot infringed, in a 
moſt outrageous manner, the moſt reſpected 
cuſtoms and uſages. He rejected with 
haughty diſdain the juſt remonſtrances of the 
natives, Treating them as ſlaves, he even 
ſtrove to deprive them of the hope of ever 
regaining their liberty. They were ſubject 
to all his whims; his unalterable temerity, 


his ſtratagems, and more ſtill, the natural 
impetuoſity of his temper, had made him 
the abſolute maſter of Madagaſcar. He had 
2 made every preparation to expel the French 
an | R4 = 
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from that 1 and to turn even their g ge- 
neroſity and beneficence againſt them. 0 


* 
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haves Malegaſhes, exhauſted by intefline 

„ loſt „during the adminiſtratibn of 
Benn / almoſt all their good qualities; 
they e nothing but mean flaves, devoted 
to the eaprices of a ferocious and intractable 
Haft ta geb 5111 81 a INT 88 
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Tux Northern p part of Maday is 
finitely more kertile in all Ein x of pro provi 
than the Southern.” 7 or this x 

much more frequented } by Tagen 15 
the! interior bang of this diſtri have ſcarce 
ever been viſited, and all "the inſtructionz 1 
could gather e or coflect could nat enable mie 
to deſcribe 1 it. The road by which the natives 
go from Bomberoque t. to the bay of ' Antongil, 
is only remarkable for the nuinberleſs obſta-. 
cles it preſents. If the natives Fyrmount 
them, i it is only decauſe they are more trained 
and inured | to Fatigue than the greateſt part 
of Europeans. The high mountains of Vi. - 
gagora, over which the traveller muſt paſs, 
preſent at every ſtep, obſtacles capable to 
cl top 


1% 
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ſtop men the moſt habituated to brave all 

kinds of danger. A Ferſon hat ſhould be 

obliged 1 to take that difficult road, would do 

well to provide himſelf with ropes and ſtakes 

to paſs the ſteepeſt places. I know by ex- 

PerigpRe . utility of ſimilar precautions, 
th 


hem many a e with ſucceſs in 


and trie 


2 O N. 51 


Piece of e bas 90 my guides, far 


cilitated to my th © acceſs to the ſteepeſt 
720 nf 12590194 


plates, : 18 cards are far preferable | to 
hempen ons 155, > becauſe they are ſtronger and 
I ighter. In t the .fo rding of rivers, the cure 
rent of which. js 1 rapid, perſons who cannot 
fim may, by means of large bamboos tied 
to a long rope, croſs the moſt. rapid rivers, 
if they have able and vigorous guides who 
are good ſwimmers, to drag them from one 
bank to the other. With prudence and in- 
duſtry a man may ſurmount the greateſt 


| obſtacles. 
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| In foreſts and woods the ' compaſs is his 


guide, everywhere elſe, the mechanic arts 
furniſh him with means to extricate himſelf 
from the greateſt dangers and the moſt diffi- 
cult poſitions. Thoſe means vary according 
to circumſtances. We ſhall, without euter- 
ing here upon further details, confine our- 
ſelves to obſerve, that a kind of bammoc, 
uſed in the colonies to convey women and 
children, would be of infinite ſervice to thoſe 
who travel in ſavage and wild regions. But 
this bamock ought. to be light and im- 
pevetrable to water. Theſe two conditions 


may be eaſily fulfilled, in making uſe of a 


ſtrong kind of ſacking varniſhed over with | 


gum <elaſtic, diſſolved in linſeed oil. It is 
this varniſn which keeps the inflammable 
gaz in air-balloons. Thus ſuch a hammoc 
will not only anſwer the purpoſe of a bed 
being tied to a tree, but it may likewiſe be 
uſed by means of a bamboo, to have one's ſelf 
carried from one place to another, in caſe of 
indiſpoſition, and fince the facking becomes 
| impenetrable o on account of the varniſh, the 
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hammoc 
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the advantages of which are too obvious ta 


the intelligent reader, for me to demanſirate 
any farther, its eee and ili _ 


8 2 che Northern N of Madagaſcar 


Foule Pointe, called by the natives Voolous” 
woolen, 18 the place moſt frequenzed by the Ts 


e on 


<< SS 4 7 


A azen: "the breath of the paſſage is a 
fifty fathoms, the depth of the baſon mea: 
ſures likewiſe, near fifty fathoms ; it wil 
hold ten large ſhips, which may be moored 
all! in a line. The riding, i is very ſafe, but 
between the months of October and June, 
the entrance is ſometimes obſtructed and ſhut 
by a bank of quickſand, which diſappears as 
| ſogn as the ſouth-eaſt winds ſucceed the 
northern gales and calms. | The ſea. only, 


marls four or five feet in time of the greateſt, - 


tides, when the coral rocks, which form the 


harbour, and run north-north-eaſt are vn N 


| covered, 


hammoc anſwers the. purpoſe of a real canoe, - 
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covered. We find upon them ſea plants, 
moſſes, black corals, madrepores of value, 
ſtar- wort, ſea- inſects and ſhells, which, by 
the multiplicity of their form, and the bril- 
liancy of their colours, ſerve to decorate the 
cabitiets of the curious. The mouth of the 
river offers large beds of the moſt delicate 
and palatable oyſters, which form themſelves 
in bunches of the moſt ſingular and peculiar 
configuration-: at a ſmall” diſtance from the 
ſpots which are covered by the ſea, one finds 
veins of a ſarid quite different from that of 
the flats, and which ſeems to be half vitri- 
fied. This ſand is mixed with half broker 
and triturable ſtones, ſtrewed with an infinite 
number of little fragments of natural glaſs. | 
The' obſervations 1 have taken at Foule 
Pointe, give me ſeventeen degrees forty mi- 
nutes twenty ſeconds for its latitude, and 
forty-ſeven degrees twenty ſeconds for its lon- 
gitude. During my reſidence, the thermome- | 
ter. roſe only to the twenty-ſeventh degree of © 
the divifion of R eaumur, and never deſcended” 
lower than the fifteentl. The barometer 
had 
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had but a very few variations, and was al- 
ways between twenty-eight inches two lines, 
and twenty-eight inches five lines. 


The ſhips take in all ſorts of proviſions 
at Foule Pointe, which are equally plentiful 
and abundant; the markets are well ſtocked, . 
if the Europeans do not. cauſe. any. hindrance. 
or conſtraint. Theſe few years back, the: 
natives have refuſed to ſell pigs and kids. 
An old man, who lives at the diſtance of 


four leagues from the harbour, and who, { 
bears the reputation, of an able magician, - 0 
has forbidden them to deal in thoſe uſeful It 
animals. This Ombiaſs made them believe, d 
that they would bring upon themſelves the ot 
greateſt misfortunes, if they did not endea- 8e 
vour to deſtroy the whole race of thoſe im- ar 
pure CFEaryuress this decree however does not. I. 
prevent the Europeans from catching. them lor 
in the mountains, where they are found in Wl 
herds together. The villages inhabited by 

] 


the tribe of Voolou - Voolou are not very con- 


ſiderable. They arc fortified with palliſades, a leg: 
and 
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over them a delightful ſhade. Amidſt the 
cocoa- trees, the bamboos, wild vines, le- 
mons, oranges and bananas, the fruit of 
which latter is ſo much ſought after by the 
Europeans; you likewiſe diſtinguiſh; . the 


Madgs aſcar. 

This trep 7 to an amazing height; its 
ſtem is prepared and eaten like the palm- 
cabbage, its bark is hard, its filandrous and 
incorruptible wood, ſerves as timber for the 
dwellings, . whoſe partitions and floors conſiſt. 
of the ribs of the leaves, tied and joined to- 
gether with great kill aud art; thoſe ribs 
are as ſolid as wood and as flexible as leather. 
The leaf ſerves to cover thoſe huts, and laſts 


ä longer and 1 is preferable to our roofs thatched 


with ſtraw or ſtubble. 5 Wi 
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It; iS fikevrids of the leaf of Rok the Ne- 
legaſhes make their diſhes, plates and cups: - 4 4 
Bencath 


and na of them erected upon the declivity 
of hills. A vaſt number of uſeful trees ſpread 


Raven, a kind of palm- tree, only known at 
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Beneath the merhbratidctous cover of the 
Bloom of this palm-tree, we find C gum of a 


moſt exquiſite! taſte, aud almoſt a as ſweet as 
_ | 


It is not to be wondered that the natives 
are fond of feeing chemſelves ſurrounded 
with a tree'which is fo uſeful tö them. It 
yields very good planks or botds, Wien 
ſplit in all its length; the moment after 
the planks are cut, ley ought t to be made 


Rtraight. | 


PP + a 


11 


The diſtrict of Yoolou- Voolbu contains ex· 


cellent paſture grounds and a great deal o 


cattle, In Og the fertile banks of the 


ing that x river ſuddenly diſappear, 12 loſe it · 


ſelf in the ſands at the diſtance of four hun- 


dred fathoms from its mouth: This fifhy 
river, ſwarming with birds of the aquatic 


kind, is very deep in ſome parts, in others 


very broad. The canoes row up to a diſtance 


of x more chan twenty leagues. It is a pity 
that 
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co 
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chat this, like all other rivers of Madagaſcar, 
is full of monſtrous crocodiles. If one goes 
along the banks, their fight ſtrikes. with ter- 
ror even the moſt intrepid inhabitant; it 
requires great precaution to guard one's ſelf 
againſt being ſurpriſed by thoſe, amphibious 
monſters, which ruſh both upon men and 
beaſts. I ſaw! a bullock dragged V. and 
n we n them. 

5 ſame * which we 88 delight 
of the rivers of Madagaſcar, conſtitutes alſo 
their danger. The trees which cover the 
banks, afford a retreat and an aſylum to 
thoſe lurking and formidable auimals. Leays 
ing at the diſtance of ſome leagues the hat- 
bour of Foule Pointe, or Yoolou-voolou, and 
advancing towards the lofty mountains of 
Ambotiſmena, the proſpe& of the country 
changes. The hills ſcreen the 'plains and 
valleys from the winds and hurricanes. The 
heat becomes leſs troubleſome, becauſe the 
country is elevated and more covered with 
wood: the fields leſs cultivated, prefent a 
| 8 | wilder 
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wilder and more rural landſcape to the eyes 
Here the natives do not guard their herds 
aud flocks, and let them err _— AY 
and without reſtraint, Noth 101 
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The EY are at the bottom of the 
valleys. Amultitude of brooks and rivulets 
take their meandrous courſe through them, 
and convey the more rapture to the enchant- 
ed wanderer, ſince they are the moſt roman- 
tic picture of ſimple nature. The enamel of 
the flowers has more luſtre, their colours 
are more lively and variegated than our plains. 
Groves of trees, planted without art, with⸗ 
out ſymetry, render the ſpectacle more and 
more pleaſant and interſting. At the diſtance 
of a few leagues farther, the landſcape varies 
again, and becomes more mountainous.— 
The ableſt painter would find himſelf at a 
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loſs how to fix his choice upon the moſt F 
pictureſque landſcape ; his ſtraying, irreſo- | 1 
lute fancy would no longer ſuffer him the | 
free exerciſe of his talents, and at every other 1 
ſtep he would find a ſudden, an unforeſeen 2 


change 
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F 


change of perſpective. But if the traveller's 
attention is not wholly bent upon ſeizing the 
tout enſemble of theſe paradiſiacal regions, and 
he applies himſelf to ſtudy its ſeparate pro- 
ductions, then an immenſe and truly uſeful 
career will open before him; an infinite 
crowd of plants, ſcattered profuſely, will 
invite him to make his obſervations and 
enquiries. 
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He will diſtinguiſh fix different claſſes of 
rice; he will ſee barley of ſuperlative beau- 
ty; he will find ten different claſſes of 
ignamas, or yams, as big as the thigh of a 
man, which afford excellent food both to 
men and beaſts. But beſides theſe roots, 
which require ſome care and cultivation, 

there are alſo ſome of a quite wild or ſavage 
kind, which the natives call fanghits. The 
fanghtt is of the ſize and bigneſs of a man 3 
5 Þ it is a moſt palatable root, and has a reddiſh 
bark. This admirable root ſtills at once 
Y hunger, and quenches thirſt ; it is diuretic 
| and very digeſtive, 
e 5 | ; D 2 - _ 
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- This part of the iſland produces likewiſe, 
Four ſorts of turneps, befides beans and ons 
very recreative to the _—_ 


| The varvatis reſemble the caper-tree, and 
bear the ſame bloſſom. Each huſk contains 
a little pea as big as a lentil. This legu- 
minous plant riſes to the height of the cherry- 
tree, and in ſome of the interior diſtricts, its 
leaves ſerve as food for the ſilk-worms. 


If the traveller quits the fields and mea- 
dows, to enter thoſe immenſe foreſts, which 
make the retreat of a vaſt number of wild 
beaſts, beauties of a different kind delight his 
imagination. A profound ſolitude, a coolneſs 
ſurprizing in this burning climate, a ſhade 
maccefſible to the beams of the ſun ; echoes 
reſounding from all fides, with the lowing 
and bellowing of the cattle, give him freſh 
enjoy ments; but enjoyments of this nature, 
he will always behold with a kind of enthu- 
ſiaſm, thoſe numberleſs trees of prodigious 


ſize — loftineſs, among which, one called 
Faſterbee, 
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Fgſterbee, will attract his notice in a peculiar 
manner. N 
Thoſe who prefer mineralogy to botany, 
will find in the high mountains of Amboriſ- 
mena, plenty of objects worthy their atten- 
tion. They will find ſtupendous maſſes of 
rock-cryſtal ; ſome are perfectly cryſtallized, 
others ſeem to have no regular form, many 
of them contain ſherls and other ſtrange bo- 
dies: thoſe ſherls, on which naturaliſts ſet 
the higheſt value, are not rare in theſe moun- 
tains, the ſame may be ſaid of the granites, and 
ſeveral trages of tin mines, called by the na- 
tives YVeola-ſootſheſm. Mines of the beſt iron 
are ſcattered with profuſion all over the ſur- 
face of this diſtrict. The Malegaſhes grind 
and pound this mineral, put it in heaps be- 
tween four ſtones ſmeared with potters earth, 
and make uſe of a double wooden pump 
inſtead of bellows, to render the fire quicker 
and more active: one hour is ſufficient to melt 
the mineral ; and the iron which they draw 
by this proceſs is of a ductile and malleable 


8 3 | quality, 
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quality. There are no doubt, other mines 
in this diſtrict, but to diſcover them neither 
trouble nor labour ought to be ſpared.— 
Theſe riches are concealed in the boſom of 
the earth, and it requires ſearches and a 
great deal of hard labour to draw them from 
thoſe ſecret receſſes. In other reſpects, if we 
may give credit to what the natives aſſure us, 
the acceſs to the mountains of Amboriſmena, 
is almoſt impracticable to the Europeans. 
Their ſummits are equally ſteep, and preci- 
pices forbid the wanderer to approach. The 
| loftieſt of theſe mountains lies one thouſand 
eight hundred fathoms above the level of the 
ſea, and bears ſimilitude to the Table moun- 
tain deſcribed by all the travellers who have 
been at t the Cape of Good Hope. 


We can only give the reader this faint 
{ketch of the rich minerals of Madagaſcar ; 
there are treaſures more valuable in the other 
variegated productions of that iſland, 


Theſe 
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Theſe productions are quite genial to the 
nature and fecundity of the ſoil. 

We ſhall now give the curious and in- 
tereſted reader a deſcription of the plants 
which we have brought to the Royal 
Botanical Garden at Je de France, from. the 
iſland of Madagaſcar. 
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DES C RIP T 10 N 


Of "OF non deſeript Trees, Sbrböf and 


Plants, which grow in the North of the 
Nand of Madagaſcar, and are now trans 
flamed in the Royal Botanical Garden at 
Iſle de France. | 


Mair ao-mancn T.—lIs a great tree, 
whoſe bark 1s brown, the trunk ſtraight, and 
the wood white. Its ſap at firſt lacteous and 
white, turns as red as blood if expoſed to 
the air. The fruit is a kind of nutmeg. 
The natives attribute the ſame virtues to this 
nut which we attribute to the real nutmeg, 
The leaves yield a ſweet aromatic odour. 


Rarabee.—The Rarabee is a wild nutmeg- 
tree, loftier and finer than the Malao-manghat. 
It bears a nutmeg, from which the Male- 
gaſhes extract a very aromatic oil, with which 
they anoint their body and hair, This oil 

Is 
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is proper to cure and diffipate the ſcrophula, 
being taken inwardly it is an excellent re- 
medy to ſtrengthen the ſtomach. 


-  Baſhi-baſhi,—This tree reſembles the Ra- 
rabee, being only a little different in its 
leaves and fruit, It grows on all elevated 
ſpots. The green of its ſhell, the nut and 
mace are aromatic. 3-2-0 5 


| Rharha-horac.—The Rhara-horac 18 a real 
wild nutmeg- tree. Its trunk is big, the 
boughs bear a very denſe foliage. It loves to 


grow on humid and marſhy grounds. The 


Fconingomena- raboo, a large blue pigeon, is 
very fond of the fruit, and having digeſted 
the mace, ſows the nut throughout the 
iſland, 


Raven: ſara.— Of all the nutmeg-trees at 


Madagaſcar, the Raven-ſara deſerves moſt 
the attention of botaniſts. The united per- 
fume of the clove, cinnamon and nutmeg, 
differs but little from the ſweet odour which 
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18 extracted, by diſtillation, from the leaves 

of the Raven-ſara. Theſe leaves yield an 
oil or eſſence, more eſteemed than that ex- 
trated from cloves. The cooks in India 
make uſe of this perfume in ragouts, in pre- 
ference to all other ſpices. The Raven-ſara 
is a valuable tree. It is fond of humid ſpots, 
without finding dry and arid ones contrary 
to its growth : this tree grows very big and 
buſhy ; its pyramidical top is well furniſhed 
with thick leaves; its wood is white, in- 
odorous, hard and heavy, but the bark 
ſpreads a very ſweet ſcent. The fruit of the 
Raven-ſara is a real nut flattened at both 
ends. The ſmell of the nut and green ſhell 
is leſs ſtrong, and leſs fragrant than the 
leaves, but, in my opinion, I found it more 


delicate. 


Haram.—The Haram is the loftieſt and 
largeſt tree in the province of Yoolou-voolou. 
The wood is white, and the heart bears a 

red tint, When it has reached the laſt ſtage 
of its growth, it diveſts itſelf every year of 
its 
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its external bark, which 1s grey and thiek: 14 5 


the trunk of this tree is even aud without 
boughs as far as the top, which bears plenty 
of leaves, and the tuft which crowns ir, 
preſents a very pleaſant aſpeck. The leaſt 
inciſion made in it, procures great abundance 
of a white and very aromatic roſin. The 
women of Madagaſcar make a paſte of it, 
with which they rub their face, to preſerve 
the ſkin in all its freſhneſs, __ 


If this roſin is burnt, it exhales a perfame 
like that of frankincenſe. The fruit of the 
Haram 1s a nut, of which the ſhell alone is 
aromatic. 


| Laben,—This tree grows on the ſea- coaſt 
in ſandy diſtricts; it riſes to a great height. 
Its hard and reddiſh wood is good for all 
kinds of joinery. The Fruit of the Laben 
has the form and thickneſs of an olive, it 
contains a white, oily and very GO 
kernel. _ 
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*: Foo-ra-ha,—Tnhe Foo-ra-ha is one of the 
fineſt trees, and of the moſt uſeful produe- 
tions of hot climates; after the Teck, it is 
the beſt timber for building ſhips that can be 
got in India; I can only compare it with the 
Tacamaca of the iſles of F rance and Bourbon, 
it yields, like the latter, a green balm, very 
efficacious in curing wounds and ſores. This 
tree is big, leafy, has large branches, and js 
very remarkable for its prodigious height. 


Tevarina.— The Tevarina offers, in the 


middle of foreſts, all the ſymmetry of art; 


it ſeems as if it had been cut out on purpoſe, 
in a pyramidal ſhape, with ſeven ſtories ; its 


leafy branches, ranged horizontally round a 


ſtraight, ſmooth trunk, make its form appear 
very ſingular. This is perhaps the fineſt 


tree on earth for decoration. 


Hinichy.—This tree, the moſt common of 


thoſe obſerved in the environs of Voolous 


voolou, is peculiarly well adapted to make 
covered walks, becauſe its top has a very 


thick 
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| thick and full foliage. It reſembles tile 
plum- tree, and riſes to the ſame height; its 
wood is red and fit for joiners work; the 
bark is ſmooth-and white, and the leaves are 
broad, and of a very beautiful green, 


 Foterſbee.—The Foterſtee is one of the 
largeſt trees of Madagaſcar, but its wood is 
only fit to be burnt. | | 


Tanguem.— This tree grows on the ſea- 
ſhore. Its wood is hard and veiny, and fit 
for the uſe of joiners and for inlaid work; the 
Malegaſhes make but too much uſe of the 
fruit of this tree, whoſe dangerous properties 
are not unknown to them; it is one of the 
rankeſt and moſt formidable poiſons. 


Antafara.—The Antafara 1s known at 
_ Ile de France by the name of milkwood ; 
its bloſſom has the form and ſmell of the 
jeſſamine; a flight inciſion brings out a 
lacteous juice equally abundant and cauſtic, 


Aff, 2 
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- Aſp. —This is a beautiful palm-tree ; it 
riſes to the height of ten feet; its trunk 
bears the mark of the leaves which 1t drops 
ſucceſſively; its top is crowned with two or 
three rows of leaves, four or five feet-long, 
and one inch and a half broad. Theſe leaves, 
ſimilar to thoſe of the lily, have the folidity of 
the palm, and the form of a fine umbrella? 
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tree; its bark is ſmooth, the wood white, 
and the fruit a real acorn, like that of our 
oak ; the kernel has a kind of aromatic taſte 
and ſmells like turpentine. | 


Hounits.— The wood of the Hounits is of a 
fine yellow colour; the bark is red, and if 
an inciſion is made, a ſap as red as coral 
iſſues forth; the natives, by means of com- 
mon lye, extract a beautiful red tincture 
from the bark and roots of this tree, which 
is otherwiſe very fine and lofty, 
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Zavin-raven,—Is a tree of a moderate ſize, | 
not leafy, and knotty about the trunk; the t 
| bark | 


* 
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bark is grey, -the wood white, and it grows 
in the marſhes. 


1 kind of creeping root, which 
twines itſelf up to the top of the talleſt trees. 
The Lingo has only two inches in diam ete; 


its wood 18 yellow, and fo is the iuſide of the 


bark. Ihe women uſe the bark of this root 


to dye their on * or red. 


— to the height af Aren 
feet, and grows in the ſands. Its leaves 
yield a red tint, with which ad e 
* mats aud baſkets. 


7. aſd wild vine of a ſouriſh, un- 
pleaſant taſte. It riſes to the ſummit of the 
higheſt trees. Its root is very diuretic, and 
the natives are very fond of it. 


Taco. — Another wild vine, much like the 
Tancaſſon. 


| bebe be fruit of a vine, which 
the Europeans prefer to all” the reſt, they 
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call it the grape of Madagaſcar. Its taſte. is 
ſomewhat tart ; this plant dies every year, 
and 1 its root is a kind of Ignama or Yam, 


Anahwey —A great ſenſitive 38 
222 kind of elder. 


Tongnounan.—Its ers | is proper to make 


the poles of lances ; it bears bell- flowers. 


Taſomounan.—A fruit fn fore of an acorn, 


with little white flowers. | 


Racoudrit—A green fruit in form of a 


grape. 


* 


Uvang-biri—A creeping plant with large : 


ſquare huſks; the bean it contains is anti- 


hemorrhoidal. 
Tevarta.—A buſh in form of a pyramid. 


Azambou,—A fruit in form of a red noſe» 


=” | 


Ua-he Taitchou.—A good eatable fruit, 


Sampan Leva,—A fruit in form of a yel - 


low bead. | : 
Tehing hits 


ſe 
1 
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Tichinghit.—A | bean with yellow bloſſom. 
A kind of wild bladder-nut. 


Lan little fruit like a pepper. The 
bloſſom in form of the collet of a ring. 


JA kind of ſtarry lily. An- 


Vognindyſong. 
- 'S ; 10 MY nounces the time to catch 
Fanpechorou. i 
eee es, 

Voua-hinichy. 


: | Equiſetum arboreſcens. 
Filao. | „ | 
Voantliſan,—A thorny tree, having but a 
few leaves at the top. 
 Tehuvi-ovi—A kind of ypecacuanha, ſerie 
ploca, „ 
Jacuan.— A kind of almond. The tree 
which has no leaves, yields gum. 


Timbalave—A ſhrub with white gondola. 


| like flowers, 


Anghivi. —PBears a red fruit, —_ gives a 
ſour though nn taſte to the drink of 


14 


the natives. 
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Axon. ranoo.— Bears huſks, the points of 
which-are oppoſite to one another. 


Farafar,—A plant of the paraſitic kind, 
whoſe long red flower has the form of an 
hand, or of a fork with five branches, or 


prongs. 
| Vongo.—A fine tree, whoſe fruit is called 
Vaaſou-voura. By inciſion it yields a eb | 
ow gum, 


vu miſu voi. —A ſpecies of aſter. 
— ſpecies of mint. 


Moulton-rongou.—R eſembles the rara, Its 
leaves are ſmall, and the fruit 1s oblong and 


an gular. 


Sanoang- malan- na banreu.— A kind of raw⸗- 
pant aſparagus. i 


Ranga-2aa,—A white flower with onions. 


Tc hiletoo. 


ni 
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Tchiloroo,—A white tulip. | 
Fifoutchee.—A tree with leaves like mal- 
lows, the bloſſom comes round the trunk, 
Schira.—A palm- tree, whoſe bark being 
burnt, yields a kind of ſalt, which the na- 
tives eat at their meals. 


N A plant of the balſamic 
claſs, | 
Tanroufou.—A fruit with buds. A kind 
of benjamin. | 
— —A buſh, bearing a red fruit, 
of the cinnamon colour. 


Afratrabee,—A ſhrub with a fragrant rind. 


Vaing- bare. A creeping plant, with cri- 
nigerous i and white flowers. 


Talate. —Beark thick leaves, and a'red fruit 
like the holly-oak. 


Fans.—A tree which yields large bunches 
of flowers. 
* 2 | J. ua-· dani. 
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Vua- vani.—Has flowers like thoſe of the 
Lihoa in China. 


7 ua-Montucung. —A creeping plant, with 
leaves like the tamarind ; its fruit reſembles 


a ; horſe-bean. y PR 
Vua-tootooc—A ſhrub with a red eatable 
fruit, which taſtes like the ſtrawberry. 
Vaang-titirang,—A ſpecies of nut, whoſe 
ſhell is yellow and hairy. 


Veua-ſourindi—A great tree, which bears 
large bunches of little red flowers. 


el. Bens a long leaf, which poliſhes | 


wood, and takes the ruſt off the iron. 
Toud-ifaſal —Kind of anger vivens. 


Vua- ſevarantoo.— 


5 Malum cidonium. 
Ps 5 


Fre Fatre.—A ſpecies of box-tree, whoſe 


aromatic fruit 1 18 eatable. 


Exzhs-hanze—Little indigo, 
«: Eng bi bee. 


n 
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Enghi-bee—Little- 1nd! go. 


Pua- macaliong.—A tree from which they 
extract oil. | 


Sacaviro-amboo. —Hog-ginger. A kind of 
zedoary. 


vs. ſao.—A kind of palm- tree. 


Chifoniſui.—Has ſmall leaves, ranged two ' 
by two, the flower bears four Sreen leaves 
in tis form of a calix. 


n —A fruit in form like the cur | 
_ cumber, and j in flayor like the quince. 


Sangnamoo. An herb, which ſerves to 
catch fiſh. 


 Sanga-Sanga.—A triangular ruſh ; or the 
real papyrus. 


FVua-toudinga —A fruit like the pipar of 
China, 


Fua- caraboo. A ſpecies of large flat cheſ- 
nut, which grows on a creeping buſh. 
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Vuang-ping lela,—Bears the leaves of the 
cinnamon- tree, but is not fragrant. 


ua: tingui le- pas.—A fruit of a green co- 
lour, which opens and diſplays its ſeed from 
the inſide in a cod, with three round angles. 
Anja-oidy—A ſpecies of very tall ſweet 
Pua-bia-vave.—A creeping plant, with 
white female flowers. | 7} ICY 


Pua. nam boo-auon. -A red fruit in form of 


7 
a bouquet, violet flowers, whitiſh leaves, 


ranged two by two. It is of great ſervice for 
cuts and ulcers. 


Vua-rha.—A ſpecies of fig-tree, which 
yields good palatable fruit. 
Varao.— A ſpecies of marſh-mallow. 


TLindem.—A ſpecies of palm- tree, with 
leaves like thoſe of ſcolopendra. | 


Andouronga,—A little plant with legumin- 
ous flowers, and red huſks, like the indigo. 
. | Agnane 
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Agnat-ramboo-labee, The roſin of which 
Tongoo-hintchi, ſeems to be the ſub- 
Haramee. ſtance of ambergris. 


Vanguinang-bua.—A ſhrub with criniger- 
ous white leaves and white flowers. Its 
root heals wounds. 


Cani-pouts. —An herb with broad leaves, 
the juice of which is uſed by the natives to 
draw figures on the different parts of their 
bodies. | 


Tottlaſs.—A kind of bay-tree, phoſe leaves 


and wood are aromatic, | 


Azou-minti—A very curious, pyramidal | 
buſh. 1 
Axou- minti- bee. —A fine tree, with vil 
leaves, | | 
| Tocam-boodi.—A palm-tree, with large leaves 
divided at the end. 
Fouraugdra,—A ſpecies of triangular alke- 


kenghi, with parſley leaves z it is a rampant 


plant. | 
=. 2 
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Voua- mandroucou.— A flower in form of a 


noſegay, iſſuing from the ſtem; the ps 
are ſpiral. 


Vua-mena.—A plant whoſe fruit is ſweet 
and as red as a coral, the wood and leaves 
are likewiſe red. 


Mang.—A tree whoſe leaves are like thoſe 
of marſh-mallows, but rather larger and 
ſtronger. The flowers are hairy like thoſe 
of the ketmia, and of a roſe-colour. | 


| Angua-maloo,—A kind of aromatic ſhrub, 
whoſe flowers and buds imitate the yellow 
of gold. 


 Polang-bondi-pouni.—A red wood, which 
turns black in growing older, and is uſed by 
the natives for the purpoſe of dying. 


Tæimamaſoo.— HA kind of creeping plant, 
whoſe flower is like the jeſſamine, except the 
colour, which is of a beautiful red. 


Diti-azou.—A fruit, having the __ and 


— of a little pear. 
| — 
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| Manouquibonga——A buſh, which has 
branches or ſprigs like the vine, and whoſe 


beautiful red flowers preſent the form of 
an argrette. 


© Tavoutula.—A little bulbous plant, whoſe 
flower is as grey as linſeed ; it is a ſpecies of 
orchis. 


Chetchia.—A. ſpecies of - hieracium, with 
yellow flowers. 

Angan ramboo.— A ditto, with yellow 
flowers, 


Canubanda.—A ſpecies of weed, which 
cures ſwellings, ſprains and bruiſes. 


Nantoo.—Mat-weed, of two ſorts, with 
great and ſmall leaves. | 


Amp. lang: ib -fouhs. ——Gentianella, with 
violet Howers, 


Campoudi—A ſpecies of alcinea. 
Veloutir.— Pithonia. 
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CochiNcHNA is a kingdom of about 
one hundred and fifty leagues in length, ex- 
tending from the eleventh degree to the 
ſeventeenth and half a degros of Northern 
latitude. | 
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Its boundaries are the Tonquin, from the 
North; Ziacpna and the Camboge, from the 
South; the ſea from the Eaſt; and from the 
Weſt, the ſavages called * and the 
kingdom of Ln. 
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This kingdom has only from twelve to 
fifteen leagues in its greateſt breadth ; it is 
divided in eleven provinces, . four of them 
being ſituate to the North, and ſeven to the 
South. 


The four Northern Provinces are : 


DINHEAT, DINHGNOE, and 
QUAMBING, HUE. 


Hue is called the royal province, and the 
capital of this kingdom bears the ſame name. 


The ſeven Southern Provinces are: 


CHAM, FANRIPHANRANG, 
 QUANGZHIA, | NANLANG, 
 QUINHIN, AND 
FOUYEN, | BOONAY. 


This latter province has quite lately been 
taken from the Cambogians. 


Hue, where lies the royal city, is the 
fineſt of the eleven provinces. It is there the 
kings of COCHINCHINA have their reſidence. 

1 Fog 
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For theſe ſixty years paſt, ſince theſe kings 


have ſeparated themſelves from China, the 


royal city cannot boaſt of any remarkable 


buildings but the royal palace and the pago- 
das; the reſt of the town is ill-built. It lies 
near a fine and large rivet, formerly deep 
enough to carry the largeſt ſhips. But ſince 


the dreadful inundation which happened i in 


this country five or ſix years ago, ſeyeral 
ſand- banks block up the entrance of the port 
to great ſhips. 


The town of Hue is interſected by canals, 
after the Chineſe faſhion, to facilitate the 


conveyance of goods, and for the convenience 


of its numerous inhabitants, who could not 
endure the ſcorching heat of the ſummer 
without bathing twice or three times a day. 


The king keeps in the enyirons of his 


= palace, from twelve to fifteen thouſand men, 
who are his guards and ſervants ; and about 
three hundred very neat galleys, which ſerve, 
in war * to tranſport the troops from one 

place 
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place to another; and in peace, for the ex- 
curfions made by the monarch, who never 
hardly leaves his palace but in a galley, The 
galleys which he uſes to go on board of are 
very beautiful, and even very richly gilt; 
| above all, thoſe of his women, ſome of 
whom do always accompany him whenever 
he goes out. This prince keeps alſo upwards 
of four hundred elephants, accoutered for 
war, and in the number of theſe animals 
conſiſts the ſtrength of his kingdom, 


The government of Cochinchina is mo- 
narchical; the king is ſole and abſolute maſter. 
He governs his whole kingdom with the 
aſſiſtance of his four firſt miniſters, two of 
whom are called his right-hand, or Tha; 
and two his left-hand, or Huan. They 
tranſact all important ſtate affairs, and make 
all civil and military appointments. Every 
province has a governor, who is both chief 
of the military, and chief. juſtice. In Fanri- 
pbanrang, the governor has the title of vice- 
roy. All the forces are divided into two 

. bodies, 
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bodies, in ſoldiers and marines. Both are 
divided in regiments, 


The king's guards conſiſt of the fineſt 


men in the kingdom. The fineſt company 


is that called, zhe Golden Sabres. The men 


of this company are picked out, and ſelected 


from all the other companies; they are thge 
ſtrongeſt and braveſt, for which reaſon they 


have likewiſe a greater ſhare of authority. 


The king now upon the throne, 1s the 


ninth who governs Cochinchina, ſince the 


| | ſeparation of Tonguin. He is a tall well- | 
looking man. He had only the title of Chua 


or ſovereign ; but in the fourth moon of the 


year 1744, he declared himſelf Yua or king. 


What excited him to aſſume that new title, 
was the wretched ſituation to which he knew 
Tonquin had been reduced by civil wars: 


Till then he had been contented with the 
modeſt title of Chua, for fear of being in- 


volved in a war with Tonguin, where the 


king pretends to the excluſive title of FRO 


or king of C ochinchina. 
TAXES, 
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IR. 


The king of Cochichina is very rich in 
gold and caches, of which he has ſeveral 
Cargoes. His great wealth originates from 
the tribute which all his ſubjects pay him 

from the age of ſeventeen to ſixty.— 
This tribute is more or leſs conſiderable, 
according to the fortune and power of each 
individual. Every three years, the governor 
of each province cauſes a freſh lift to be made 
of thoſe who have attained the age preſcribed 
by law, to pay the tribute. The chief of 
every village makes an exact liſt, and carries 
a copy to the governor of the province, who 
makes appear before him every perſon whoſe 
name is contained in it ; the latter make their 
appearance on the day appointed, and ftrip 
themſelves naked flom head to foot. The 
mandarin orders his officers'to examine them. 
Thoſe who have not the leaſt bodily defects, 
and are robuſt, well made, and fitteſt for work, 

| | 9 
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pay a larger tax than thoſe whoſe infirmities 
enables them leſs to earn a livelihood. This 
tax, the profit or revenue of the king, is 
paid according to the fortune and ſtrength of 


each man, either in gold, caches or rice, &c. 


Every year, in, the ſeventh moon, the tribute 


of all the provinces is ſent to the court. The 
king, attended by all his coutiers, comes 


forth to receive it. This reception takes 
place with a great deal of pomp and magni- 
ſicence. The court ſpends a whole month 
in rejoicings, and the time paſſes away in 
feaſts, plays, fire- works, and all kinds of 
diverſions. | 


MANNERS. 


The Cochinchineſe, compared with the In- 
dians, are brave, active and laborious. They 
love the truth, and become partial to her 
dictates, as ſoon as they know her; they are 
poor, ignorant, civil among themſelves, and 
above all to ſtrangers. They have a great 


eſteem for the Chineſe, on account of their fine 
doctrine ; 


CVE 


the 


is t 
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doctrine; they call China the Kingdom of 
Light (Meedaimingh). Since the French miſ- 
ſionaries came among them, they have more 
eſteem for the Europeans. The king is fond 
of the latter, and wiſhes them to viſit his 
ſea- ports for the purpoſe of commerce. The 
Cochinchineſe are much given to women; 
polygamy is eſtabliſhed among them; they, 
in general, keep as many wives as they can 
maintain, and the law gives them great au- 
thority over them, as well as over their chil- 
dren. Thoſe who are convicted of infidelity, 
are condemned to die by the teeth. of the 
elephants. The women cannot boaſt of great 
pudicity. During the hot ſeaſon, they are 
always naked to the waiſt, nor do they make 
any ceremony of ſtripping and bathing before 
every body. The figure of the people of 
Cochinchina is very analogous to that of the 
Chineſe, they are only a little more tawney. 
Their dreſs correſponds with that 'of the 
Chineſe, worn previous to the irruption of 
the Tartars. The dreſs of their lettered men 
is the Japaneſe habit, they wear their hair, 

'U 5 and 
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and take great care of it, eſpecially the wo- 
men, who let it even drag down to the 
ground. : 


RELIGION. 


The Religion is the fame as in China; 
the people go to the pagodas, or temples of 
Foe and Tichoua ; the literati repair to the 
temple of Confucius, who 1s their maſter, as 
well as of the Chineſe, At preſent, the 
Chriſtian religion is not only tolerated, but 
free, and makes a deal of progreſs ; there are 
princes and mandarins of the firſt claſs, who 


are Chriſtians. The kingdom contains about 


ſixty thouſand perſons, who became conyerts 5 

ba 

to the church of Rome. * 

of 

LITBRNAT UN | 
b All the knowledge and ſcience of the 

Cochinchineſe conſiſts in reading Chineſe ; 
books, and in being inſtructed in the moral ap 
precepts which thoſe books contain, It is ſac 


their 


— 8 
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their improvement in this ſcience which 
raiſes them to the dignity of Mandarins, 


WOODS. 


Cochinchina is but a ridge of mountains, 
whoſe valleys and plains are well cultivated ; 
the heights are the repair of tygers, elephants, 
and all ſorts of wild beaſts. The mountains, 
however uncultivated, are covered with 
woods and foreſts extremely productive. 
The Cochinchineſe draw from them roſe- 
wood, ebony, ſapan, cinnamon, calembac, 
ſandal, and all kinds of fine woods which 
come from India, either to build their houſes, 
barges, to make furniture, or to extract from 
them gums, perfumes and balſams. Some 
of the mountains bear even clove-trees. _ 


GOLD MINES. 


The natives of Cochinchina draw likewiſe 

a oreat deal of fruit from thoſe mountains, 
ſuch as honey, wax, &c. They even find 
© U2 there 
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there large quantities of ivory and gold. 
There is a great number of gold-mines, and 
the molt celebrated are thoſe of the province 
of Cham, near a place called Phunrae, where 
the French miſſionaries have a church and a 
great number of proſelytes. This place lies 
at the diſtance of eight leagues from Faiſo. 
There are likewiſe very famous mines in the 
province of Nanlang. Every body, even 
foreigners, may work theſe mines. They 
would be extremely productive, if the natives 
would apply themſelves to dig them; but 
as there are but few people fond of that kind 
of labour, thoſe who are, do not know how 
to go about it, They never dig deeper than 
the uſual height of a man. On the ſpot 
where I have ſeen them work, they ſome- 
time found whole lumps of very pure gold, 
which is quite unmixed, and weighed fre- 
quently two ounces. The gold amaſied in 


duſt or bits, 1s afterwards converted into 


cakes, and carried to market, where it is 
fold like all other commodities; its uſual 


price 
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price is about one hundred and thirty Chineſe 


guans.* But it has lately been ſold at one 
hundred and ſeventeen guans. The moun- 


of / » . 1 » 
tains have a great many iron- mines, and iron 


15 a very important article of commerce in 
Cochinchina. | 


PRODUCTIONS or THE EARTH. 


The cultivated lands of Cochichina are 
yery fertile indeed. They gather every year 
a double crop of rice, which is almoſt given 
away for nothing. The people of Cochin- 
china have plenty of all the fruits which 
India bring forth. Cotton is very abundant, 
but the natives do not manufacture it well ; 
they have nurſeries of mulberry-trees, and 
rear ſilk-worms. Of-their filk they make 
very indifferent ſtuife, and they are only 
clever in manufaQuring certain fatins, Raw 
filk ſells very dear; they uſually fell it 
at 7wo hundred quans a quan, Cochinchineſe 

2... meaſure 


* We ſhall explain the value of quans, cacher, &c. 
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meaſure, according to the e for more 
or leſs. Their ſugar is doubtleſs the fineſt 
in India. This article fetches them vaſt 
ſums of money from China, whence the 
merchants come to buy cargoes at Faiſo, 
which are ſhipped for CANTON or Japan, 


where they get at leaſt four hundred per cent. 


The fineſt ſugar is ſold at four guans, 
Cochinchimeſe meaſure ; it is moſtly made in 
the province of Cham, near Faiſo. They do 
not wait three years before they cut off the 
_ canes ; their crop takes place every year 
towards the cloſe of autum. The country 
| produces no other European grain, but Indian 
wheat; they have neither corn, wheat, rye, 
nor barley. The leguminous vegetation is 
allo very backward among them, becauſe 
they are bad gardeners. Their ſoil is, literally 
ſpeaking, diveſted of all that conſtitutes the 
richneſs of our kitchen gardens. 


AGRICULTURE, 
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AGRICULTURE. 


'The people of Cochinchina till their field 
with buffaloes. This animal is ſtronger than 
the ox, and can bear better the mud of the 
rice-fields. They have a great number of 


oxen, which are lean, imall, and almoſt good 
for nothing; they have no ſheep, and their 


markets are very ill ſupplied with meat. To 
compenſate this deficiency, they have a great 
deal of poultry ; chickens, ducks and pigeons 
are very abundant and cheap; and game ſells 
almoſt for nothing. The natives moſtly live 
on fiſh, which are plentiful and very palat- 


able. The rivers and ſeas are both very. 


fiſhy, 


COMMERCE. 

With regard to the commerce of the 
country, it may well be affirmed, that the 
Cochinchineſe are neither rich nor able mer- 
U4 _ , 
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chants... They never had any commerce 


abroad, but with the Chineſe and Japaneſe, 
The latter have cut off all intercourſe by . 


order of their prince, who has forbidden 


them to leave the country. The ſame orders 


have been given in Cochinchina, for which 
reaſon the people here are glad to take ſuch 
goods as the Chineſe chooſe to bring them. 


The Cochinchineſe are far from being as 
ſharp and cunning as the Chineſe, who find 


it a very eaſy matter to impoſe on them. 


The goods which they receive from China 
conſiſt of red, yellow, and white copper; tea, 


china, ſilk-ſtuffs, and all kinds of drugs, 


ſpices, &c. for which the Chineſe find an 


excellent market. They likewiſe bring a 


great deal of paper, which ſerves to bury 


the dead; gilt and coloured paper to orna- 


ment the pagodas and ſacrifices, and little lots 
of nankeen; likewiſe all ſorts of pictures, 
vermilion, azure, or pimento, and linens of 
hemp and cotton. Ships from Hognam bring 
variety of pottery, which is ſpeedily diſpoſ- 
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ed of. T he ſhips which come to the exftens 
coaſt of China, either from Emoy or Nienpo, 
bring ſometimes goods from Japan : theſe 
are all well fold, eſpecially red * aud 
ſword blades. 


The ſhips which come from Camboge and 


Siam, bring kali, wrought copper, drugs, 


furs, - &c. 


The articles which the Chineſe export 
from Cochinchina, are gold, ivory, eagle- 
wood, ſugar- candy, woods for dying, pep- 
per, muſk, certain kinds of ſalt: fiſh, birds- 
neſts and drugs, which the natives draw 


from the mountains. The ſhips from Siam 


take in return gold, ſugar, and horſes, 
which are very cheap in Cochinchina.. 


The commerce of the Chineſe to Cochin- 
china is conducted in the following manner: 
as ſoon as the ſhips come in ſight of harbour, 
they find Cochinchineſe pilots, who ſteer 


them : theſe pilots belong to the mandari u, 
N 
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or governor of the province. They have 


orders to hold themſelves in conſtant readi- 
neſs, to facilitate the foreign ſhips the en- 
trance of the harbour. Having caſt anchor, 
the captain goes on ſhore, attended by ſome 
officers, and carries to court a general liſt of 
all the goods he has brought, and at the 
fame time the preſents he means to make to 
the king. It ought to be obſerved, that in 


this country all kinds of contracts and affairs 


of concern commence and are terminated 
with preſents; it is very neceſſary to have 
ſuch ones as may pleaſe the king, becauſe, 


if he likes them, he exempts the ſhip from 
the fees of anchorage, which is very con- 


ſiderable, but always proportionate to the 


quantity and quality of the goods brought 


by a ſhip. The Chineſe pay ten per cent. 
for all cargoes, according to an ancient 
tarif, which determines the price of all 
merchandize. | | 


The captain, being returned from court, 
has his cargo brought aſhore to his factory. 
Here 
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Here the mandarins, as appointed commit. 
ſioners of the cuſtoms, come to examine 
them, only to ſee if there is any thing curi- 
ous, or that might pleaſe the king, or the 
| firſt mandarins of the kingdom; theſe cuf- 
tom-houſe officers give a liſt of the articles 
they ſhould like to purchaſe. All thoſe ar- 
ticles that are upon their liſt, are ſeparated 
from the reſt, and they afterwards ſtrike a 


bargain with the captain, to whom they give 


a note, which 1s not paid for two or three 
months after the delivery of the goods.— 
Before this viſit on the part of the mandarins, 
the merchant can ſell nothing. He muſt be 
careful not to omit a ſingle article in the liſt 
he preſents to the king at his arrival; be- 
cauſe, if the mandarins at their viſit ſhould 
diſcover any thing in his cargo not inſerted 


in the liſt of the king, they would fine him. 


He muſt likewiſe make ſome preſents to the 


miniſter and chief cuſtom- houſe officer, who 
is a very powerful mandarin in Cochinchina; 
his. title is On-/ai-bo-ta-o. If the Chineſe 
apply for the ſale of their merchandize to the 
mandarins, 
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mandarins, who are fond of being merchants 


wherever they can gain much, the latter 


buy all the deareſt and moſt important ar- 
ticles. For all goods of little value there 


are truſty women, well veried in commerce, 


who, for the ſake of a ſaall premium, will 


diſpoſe of one or two lots. European cap- 


tains who come to this country will 
find rich Chriſtian merchants, very ready to 
help them to ſell their cargoes, 
E 
AND 


Value of Gold and  Sitver. 


Goods ſold are paid for in gold or filver, 
but more frequently in caches. The caches 


are the only currency of the kingdom. They 


are filed after the manner of the Chineſe ; 
each file or ſtring contains ſix hundred caches, 
which make a guar ; the quan is divided in 
ten tiens or maſſes, counting fixty caches to 

each 
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each ien. The tien is the loweſt ſpecie, all 


under a quan is counted by caches; they 
count likewiſe by the cho, which makes ten 
guans, or fix thouſand caches ; thus the guan 
or tael of Cochinchina makes but fix maſſes 


of China; a maſs is the tenth part of the 


' Zael; of courſe the iael of China makes one 
quan, 11x tens and forty caches of Cochinchina. 
Gold and filver are articles of trade among 
them, they have no fixed price for either, 
and heighten or lower it in proportion to the 
quantity exported every year by the Chineſe, 


They know nothing of the value of our pi- 


aſters; they melt theſe pieces into cakes, 
and a cake, which contains fifteen piaſters, 
was fold for a long while at the rate of 
twenty-two or twenty-three guanss Now 
they go off at the rate of ſeventeen or twenty 
guans, and the Chineſe ſtill import vaſt quan- 
tities of them. They get more profit by 
this branch of commerce than they would in 
China, where a piaſter fetches only ſeven 
hundred caches, whilſt they get at leaſt eight 
hundred for it in Cochinchina. It is for this 

| | | reaſon 
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reaſon the Chineſe prefer bringing piaſters 
to other goods, which they would not find 
ſo eaſy to ſell, and by which they would 


gain nothing, ſince they get more profit by 


the commodities they export from Cochin- 
china, than by thoſe they import in that 


kingdom. The price of gold riſes or falls 
according to the number of purchaſers,— 


When the Chineſe ſhips arrive, it is hardly 
to be got for leſs than one hundred and thirty 


guans ; and about the time when they fail 


again, it riſes to one hundred and fifty guans ; 
but if it were purchaſed from the firſt moon 
to the end of the year of Cochinchina, which 
anſwers to our months of October, Novem- 
ber, and December, till the month of March 
of the next year, it might then be had at 
one hundred quans ; and people that know 
the country might get it ſtill cheaper. 


WEIGHTS any MEASURES. 


The meaſure uſed by the people of Co- 


chinchina in buying and ſelling, contains 
about 
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about two French feet ; they call it thiae; 

it is therefore one half leſs, half an inch 
ſhorter than the French yard, and larger 
than the cove of the Chineſe, for about ſix 
ponts and four condorins. There is no other 
meaſure, but for rice, which the poor buy by 
the meaſure z it contains about fix pounds of 
Cochinchina, This pound is fourteen ounces 
| heavier than the French, and ten heavier 
than the Chineſe pound, which latter has 
about twenty French ounces, The pound 
of Cochinchina contains therefore thirty 
French ounces. There are certain articles 
of trade in Cochinchina, which none but the 
king has the privilege to {ell ; ſuch as ivory, 
and the wood of Calembac. Thele articles 
can only be bought of the king, and to pur- 
chaſe them of any other perſon would expoſe 
the purchaſer to great difficulties, 


All articles of merchandize, whether 
bought of the king, or of any other private 
mdividual, pay no duty; they may be ſhip- 
ped as ſoon, and in any manner one pleaſes. 
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SEA-PORTS 


There are ſeveral ports in Cochinchina, 
and the moſt conſiderable is that which the 
Portugueſe call Ta:fo, and the natives Hoyan ; 
it lies in the province of Cham, in the ſix- 
teenth degree, leſs a few minutes, and at a 
few days march from the court. The har- 
bour 1s deep, and the ſhips are ſafe in it; it 
is very convenient for the merchants, whoſe 


ſhips caſt anchor before the door of the fac- 


tories. The entrance 1s very eaſy; it con- 
ſiſts of a large river, which flows acroſs the 
province of Cham, and comes from the 


mountains of Laos. Tazfo, is the moſt com- 
mercial place in Cochinchina, where there 


are always near fix thouſand very eminent 


Chineſe merchants ; they are married in the 
country, and pay tribute to the king. Here 


are likewiſe two Roman churches, one be- 


longing to ſome Portugueſe jeſuits, the other 
to Spaniſh monks of the order of St. Francis. 


The governor of the province lives at the 
| diſtance 
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diſtance of one league farther, in a place 
called Reta, on the banks of the ſame river 

it is here the French miffionaries have like- 
wiſe a church. Merchants arriving at Faiſo 
always find faQtories to be let; the largeſt 
and moſt ſpacious go at one hundred piaſters 
the ſeaſon. 


There is another port in the province of 
Qumbin, called Nuoeman, which means, the 
harbour of ſalt-water. It is an excellent, 
ſafe, and well frequented port. What 
makes it inconvenient is, its remoteneſs from 
the court, where captains are obliged to go 
ſeveral times, and from which it lies as far 
as ſix days journey. There are ſeveral other 
little harbours, eſpecially in the diſtrict of 
Nanlang, but they are neither deep nor ſafe 
enough for great ſhips. The Chineſe never 
viſit them, becauſe they are too far from 
court. 
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EUROPEAN COMMERCE 
1 


COCHIN CHINA. 


WITH regard to the commerce which the 


Europeans might carry on in Cochinchina, 
it may eafily be ſeen by what has already 
been ſeid, what commodities they can draw 
from that kingdom, either to tranſport 
them to the coaſt of India, China, or even 


to Europe. The moſt difficult point is, 


what merchandize they ſhould bring thither, 
upon which I ſhall make the following 


remarks: 


The people of Cochinchina ſet great value 
on all that comes from Europe. Many articles 


of very ſmall conſequence in our part of the 


world, are precious in that country. All kinds 
| of 
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of hardwares, glaſſes, light ſtuffs of a fine co- 
| lour, ſuch as red ones, would find a good 
market. All forts of arms, manufactured in 
Europe, would ſell extremely well, eſpecially 
ſword blades, made after a model of thoſe 
uſed in that country ; all. kind of ſtones, 
from the diamond to common chryſtal, are 
ſold very dear to the kmg and the mandarins, 
The latter demand likewiſe gold and ſilver 
wire, and all theſe articles would at leaſt 
fetch cent. per cent. provided they are not 
exported in too great quantities. Braſs ſells 
at leaſt at eight guans a Chineſe foot. Great 
profits would therefore ariſe from the ſale of 
all theſe goods. It would alſo be well to 
ſupply them with brimſtone, which ſells very 
high; drugs and medicines, ſuch as quin- 
quina, and other articles of that deſcription. 
There are other European goods, which are. 
too dear for the people of Cochinchina being 
however, brought in ſmall quanties, they 
would go off well; fome pieces of ſtuff em- 
broidered with gold and ſilver flowers, for in- 

«x ſtance, 
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ſtance, would ſoon be bought, ſince the 
people of this kingdom make bags of them 
to keep their tobacco and bete/; nay, they 
uſed to diſplay their magnificence in having 
ſeveral bags or purſes well gilt. Pieces of 
ſcarlet, carpets, upon the Perſian model, and 
white linen, would likewiſe be well received. 
Among the toys, bracelets, ear-rings, pinch- 


beck, &c. ſhould not be forgotten. I doubt 


not but a vaſt number of other European 
articles would ſell well, but this can only 


be known by experimental knowledge, If 


the Europeans would export ſeveral cargoes, 
conſiſting of a great variety of objects, they 
would ſoon ſee what takes moſt the fancy 
and taſte of the people of Cochinchina. 


If any European nation would try the ex- 
periment of freighting a ſhip to this kingdom, 
they ought, as I have obſerved already, to 
take care to ſend preſents for the king, elle 


they would riſk meeting with a bad recep- 


tion. 'The preſents which the king would 
probably 
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probably like, would be pier-glaſſes, clocks, 
Jewels, brocade, curious cryſtals, ſome optical 
inſtruments, ſuch as the magic-lanthorn, the 
cylinder, the teleſcope ; as likewiſe mecha- 
nic contrivances, ſuch as hand- organs, 
&c. woolen carpets and hangings. Theſe 
would be objects highly calculated to attract 
the king's notice, for he is curious, his 
taſte is good, he likes all that comes from 
Europe, and prefers what is moſt uſeful to 
what 1s moſt pleaſing. 


The preſents for the mandarins ought to 
be of a ſimilar deſcription, but leſs valuable. 
They ought to be diſtributed according to 
the dignity of each of them. A perſon 
might create himſelf enemies, were he in 
the diſtribution of his preſents, to deal upon 
an equal footing with two mandarins of dif- 
ferent rank. | 


I have not attempted in this ſketch to give 


Europe an exa& knowledge of the kingdom 
| - © 2800 of 
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of Cochinchina, but my only intention was, 
to point out in a curſory manner, what 
might, and what might not be uſeful and 
intereſting to a nation deſirous of eſtabliſh- 
ing hereafter a commercial intercourſe with 


thoſe diſtant regions, 5 | : 


SUPPLE- 


tl 
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SUPPLEMENT 
TO THE 


INDIAN PLANTS. 


ORBAVE.—A tree which yields a gum 


ſimilar to gum arabic, 


Bonioo.— A tree whoſe roots yield a yellow 
dye; it grows on the banks of the rivers ; 
its leaves are thick and ranged by pairs. 


Voai-marang.—A tree whoſe rind ſtops the 
looſeneſs of the belly. M 


Sondi- ſa. at. A plant growing on the 
ſea-ſhore. The natives of Madagaſcar rub 
ther bodies with the leaves of this plant, 
| 4 - whenever 
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whenever they are tired : theſe kind of fric- 
tions refreſh them and cheer. their animal 
ſpirits. They pretend that the leaves of 
Sondi-fa-fat are incorruptible; and apply 
them very ſucceſsfully to wounds. 


Pognin-deſong,—A plant of the paraſotic 


kind, whole leaf is like that of the lily. 


It brings forth bloſſom in July, and an- 
nounces the whale fiſhery. The prow of 
the canoes are then decorated with large 
bunches of this bloſſom, 


Vua-azigne,—ls the ſtraighteſt and loftieſt 
tree at Madagaſcar. Its height greatly ſur- 
paſſes the reſt of the trees its hard, heavy 
and yellow wood 1s uſed . for the purpoſe of 
building, and commonly makes the keel of 
large canoes. The rofin which flows from 
this tree is as yellow as amber, but viſcous 
and inodorus. 8 


The Malegaſhes extract a very valuable 


oil from this tree, which being freſh and 
mixed 


”* Uh... RS fra 
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mixed with rice, renders that food extremely 


palatable and delicate. 


Toug monnam.— A tree which grows on the 
ſummit of mountains, its wood of a red or 
brown yellow, ſerves for inlaid work, and 
to make lances. It is very heavy. 


 Vohan-filan.—A tree twelve feet high, its 


trunk, which is fall of thorns, is quite 


ſtraight ; its leaves of a beautiful green, are 
four inches and an half long, and two inches 
and an half broad, The trunk of this tree 
is leafleſs, but its top bears a very denſe 
foliage, perfectly round. The wood-pigeons 
are very fond of its fruit, which has a very 
ſingular form. 


Toulooc.— A buſh, ſix or ſeven feet high; 
its fruit is called the ſtrawberry of Mada- 
gaſcar, which is very delicate and palat- 
able. Both Europeans and natives think it 
. great dainty, | 


Finguiera 
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Finguiera.—A kind of wild fig-tree, which 
iſſues a yellow ſap by inciſion. In coagula- 
tion, this ſap yields a genuine elaſtic roſin, 
analogous to that which flows from the 
Cavutchouc. The natives make torches of it, 
which burn without wicks, and give a 
good light if they go a fiſhing by night, 
Spirit of wine has no effect upon this 
roſin, but it may be diflolved in æther and 
linſeed oil. The other fat and oily ſub- 
ſtances operate likewiſe a great deal on 
this gum. 


The Finguiera riſes to the height of 
twenty feet; its leaf is eight inches long, 
and four inches broad. The fruit reſem- 
bles a round fig, and is full of little granu- 
lary ſeeds. The Malegaſhes devour this fig 
with great eagerneſs; as for my own part, 
1 found it acetous and cauſtic, 


If we examine with a little attention the 


bottles and other vaſes, which the Peru- 


vians make of gum-elaſtic, we muſt be ſen- 


ſible 
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ſible how eaſy it is to give this ſubſtance a 
form infinitely ſerviceable, for the. purpoſe 
of chirurgical operations probes and bane 
dages fabricated with gum elaſtic. are very 
convenient and advantageous. But this ſub- 
ſtance diſſolved in linſeed-oil or æther, loſes 
a great part of its elaſticity: in this ſtate it 
is very proper for thread or ſilk ſtuffs, in 


order to render them impenetrable to air and 
water. | 


The Chineſe have known, for this long 
time, how to diſſolve the elaſtic roſin, and 
to give it different colours. | | 


Bagnets.— A plant from which the Male- 
gaſhes extract the real indigo, by a very 
ſimple mode of proceſs. They ſteep the 
leaves and ſtems of this plant in water, as 
ſoon as it brings forth its bloſſom; after pu- 
trefaction the water turns in a violet colour. 
When it aſſumes a deep dye, the leaves and 
ſtems are taken out, and a certain quantity of 
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oil is poured in the water, which is let off as 
ſoon as the ſediment is formed. This ſedi- 
ment, dried in the ſhade, furniſhes a beauti- 
ful indigo. . 


DESCRIP- 
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' DESCRIPTION 
Of a Palm-Tree, 


Which bears a very fingular fruit, much cele- 
brated in India, and known by the name of 
Coco of the Maldives, or SEAa-Cocoa. 


TH E Palm- tree, which bears the curious 
fruit known by the appellation of cocoa of 
the Maldives, or ſea-cocoa, riſes to an eleva- 
tion of fifty or ſixty feet. Its top is crowned 
with ten or twelve palms, about twenty feet 
long. This noble tree has the form of an 
enormous fan. Each of its great palms is 
ſupported by a pedicle fix feet long, whoſe 
whole circumference is indented. From 
the pit or cavity of the leaves ifſues a 
ramified panicula, terminated by female 
flowers. The piſtil of the flowers or bloſ- 
ſom yields, when growing ripe, a ſpherical 


fruit, having.eight or ten inches in diameter. 


The 
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The ſhell of the fruit is thick and fibrous 
like that of the common cocoa. Its form is 
very peculiar and whimſical: the inſide of 
the nut is replete with a lacteous ſubſtance, 
very bitter and unpleaſant to the taſte: the 
trunk of this ſingular tree does not differ 
much in its form from the common cocoa- 
tree. It is harder and bigger. Palm-iland 
is covered with this ſpecies of palm- tree, 
without there being any in the iſlands ad- 
jacent, nor in any other known place. From 
this obſervation it is probable, that the nuts 
of that ſpecies of palm- tree, whoſe growth 
is fortuitous in the Maldives come originally 
from Palm-iſland, though the diſtance be- 
tween theſe iſlands be near three hundred 
leagues. This obſervation is uſeful to point 
out the direction of the currents in this 


part of latitude. 


The Indians appropriate great medicinal 
virtues to this nut, known to botaniſts by the 
denomination of Nux Medica. The Afiatic 


phyſicians aſcribe to it the virtue of an anti- 
ſcorbutic, 


4 - 
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ſcorbutic, and pretend that it cures radically 
all venereal diſorders. They alſo conſider 
the ſhell as a powerful antidote. The Indian 

_ princes have cups made of it, which are 
richly ſet in gold and precious ſtones. Theſe 
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cocoa-nuts were ſo rare in the year 1759, 

the epoch of their diſcovery, that ſome were 
ſold in the Eaſt at ten thouſand livres a 
piece. 
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MEMOIR, 
Deſcriptive of the Chineſe Trade. 
By MONSIEUR BRUNEL, 


IN an age when commerce evidently de- 
termines the preponderance of ſtates, an ob- 


ject of ſuch magnitude ought to be duly ap- 


preciated. It is the beſt means of contribut- 
ing to the glory and proſperity of an empire; 
and, for this reaſon, it ought to attract the 
notice of every good citizen. Whether we 
conſider commerce as domeſtic or as foreign, 
it is equally ſubject to laws; but in both 


| inſtances it depends on neceſſity, or tempo- 


rary abundance, It depends likewiſe on the 


productions of different countries, and the 


induſtry of the nations that inhabit them; 
for commerce, in fact, is but an exchange 


of 


h 
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of thoſe productions, the quality and price 
of which is fixed by divers circumſtances, 


France, by the fertility of its ſoil, and 


the temperature of its climate, brings forth 


all that is neceſſary or pleaſant, in ſuch pro- 
fuſion, as renders it independent of all other 
countries, - It has, therefore, been long de- 
bberating on the important queſtion, whe- 
ther it ought to concentrate its commerce 
within itſelf, or to extend it abroad? This 
however ceaſes to be a problem. Reaſon 
and calculation, aided by experience (that 
diurnal leſſon the leaſt equivocal of any) 
ſeem to have reſolved it entirely. There is 
even reaſon to hope, that the opinions of 
mankind will be no longer wavering in fo 
momentous a concern, -The advantage of 
not confining the productions of a particular 
climate to one ſingle diſtrict, and of com- 
municating the fruition thereof to remote 
regions, has been fully felt. It has, been 
| remarked, , that the deſires of the Europeans 
have been rouſed by freſh objects, ever ſince 
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the period they experienced freſh wants; an 
_ eagerneſs of poſſeſſing the arts and commo- 


dities of other kingdoms has been diffuſed 
among them. Hence it would be a ſtroke 
of bad policy to impede that relative com- 
munication which ſubſiſts between nations. 
Such a conduct, on our part, would ſhame- 
fully devote ourſelves as tributary to our 


neighbours, and ſuffer the balance to be 


ſtruck altogether in their favour. - 


Our commerce with India has doubtleſs 


created more new wants among us than real 
wealth ; it would however occafion a great 
toſs, were we to abandon that branch of 
foreign trade to other nations, who would 
not fail to profit by it. The whole of this 


_ obſervation was ſo congenaal to our wile legiſ- 
lators, that they have endeavoured to remove 


thoſe reſtrictions which checked its progreſs 
and ſucceſs. They have ſuppreſſed that 
privilege of monopoly which viſibly ob- 
ſtructed it, and rid it from an odious op- 
preflion ; which, inſtead of being a national 

concern, 
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concern, intereſted but a few individuals, 
more ſolicitous of increaſing their own pri- 
vate fortunes, than procuring their country's 


weal. =; 


Love of gain is the only Aimulus of Euro- 
pean induſtry, in the commerce of the Eu- 
ropeans with the Chineſe, fince they might 

do very well without their produQtions.— — 
Habits, however, ſoon degenerate into wants, 
or at leaſt into unpleaſant privations, which 
are nearly a tantamount. We crave after 
ſuperfluities, and China, of all the Eaftern 
regions, is that which furniſhes them in 
greateſt plenty. A wide-ſpread and lucra- 
tive commerce, which keeps pace with the 
wants of the natives, may of courſe be car- 
ried on with that empire, as ſoon as we have 
acquired preciſe notions of the principal com- 
modities which conſtitute its produce. 


14 CHINESE 
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CHINESE MONEY. 


Though there be rich gold and filver 
mines in China, yet it is not permitted to 
open them, without doubt, from an appre- 
hendſion of cauſing too great a circulation of 
money. It is in this light of political and 
commercial intereſt, that we ſhould conſider 
a prohibitory law, which' proceeds indeed 
from the ſpirit of the government ; but this 


exhibited in a more pleaſant view, and as a 
plauſible motive of humanity : it is, they 


the empire being ſacrificed. Theſe valuable 
[A metals being thus procured from other na- 
3 tions, the Chineſe have admitted no other 
currency than caches and halfpence. There 
are two ſorts of the latter, the one of braſs, 


with toutenag ; but the allay being conſider- 


value. | | 


We 
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reaſon, too artful for popular perception, is 


fay, to prevent the lives of the ſubjects of = 


and the other copper. They are both mixed 


ably lets in the halfpence, they are of higher 


F 
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We ſee on theſe. pieces lever Chineſe 
characters. At the top and bottom is the 
name of the Emperor in whoſe reign they 
were coined ; and on the ſides is engraved 
valuable current things, i. e. currency. 


They make an object of traffic with ſeve- 
ral bankers; but the Europeans will by no 
means meddle with them. There is no 
other currency in China than theſe caches 
and halfpence. They make their payments 
by weight, and are frequently obliged to 
clip gold and filver, to ſettle their accounts, 
both in paying and receiving. The inſtru— 
ment uſed for this latter purpoſe, is 
fas tien. : | 


In paying large ſums, they weigh the 
gold and filyer in ſcales; but for thoſe of 
fifteen to twenty taels, they uſe a ſmall ſteel 


machine. 


The Chineſe count by the leang, iſien, 
tu. en- l/, and hao ; to which the Portugueſe 
E-4 a have 
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have ſubſtituted the words zael, mas, condorin, 
cache, and haus. 


1 Tael — has the value of 10 Maſſes, 

1 Mas — - — 10 Condorins, 
1 Condorinͥ .: 10 Caches, 
1 Cache .ñᷓ&lq — 10 Hauſes. 


A tael 1s equal to about an ounce of 
filver. 


—— — 


2 


r a 


7. — 25 


e | | An hundred taels are 750 livres, or near 

| thirty-four pounds e, 

1 

2 Money being H in China by weight 

| | only, all kind of ſpecie is taken, but its E 
A intrinſic value is moſt ſcrupulouſly examined. 

10 This they call ky ynſe and nouſs-took : the : 
by | former repreſents the French deniers for 
ag ſilver, and the latter the karat of gold. 

4 a 

i The current fineneſs of the ſilver is ninety- 

ul four, to which ſtandard all money, whether c 

i} more or leſs in value, is reduced. The = 
1 fineſt filver paſſes at ninety-eight, and in a 


trade 
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trade at one hundred. Thus it happens, 
that a piece of gilt ſilver, which is acknow- 
ledged to be of the fineſs of an hundred, will 


paſs for an hundred and two. 


The French piaſters of the colonies were 
formerly taken at the rate of ninety- five, 
while thoſe of Mexico were only paſſed at 
that of ninety; but the Chineſe, who are 
the ſhrewdeſt people on earth, with regard 
to a knowledge of money and metals, ob- 
ſerved the alteration in the former, eſpecially 
in thoſe coined fince 1729, now refuſe 
taking them in exchange for gold, or in 
payment for merchandize. 


The French crown, value fix livres, uſed 
formerly to be taken at the rate of ninety- 
five, but at preſent it only goes for eight 
mazoirs, its natural weight. 


The duties of the Emperor, or of the 
cuſtoms are gathered in ſpecie only, at the 
ſtandard of one hundred—for theſe there 1s 


@ certain fixed tariff. | 
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The Europeans, who tranſa& their com- 
mercial buſineſs in their hauſes or factories, 
generally rate N 
; | | | | Livres, Sols. 

The French Louis d'or, at 24 © 


The French Crown — „ 


The Tae! — — 10 
The Silver Rupee: — 2 8 
The Piafter — — 8 6 
The Gold Pagodaa — 8 8 
The Dutch Florin — 3 
The Cruzado — 2 10 


The Pound Sterling — 22 10 
Sold Zechins and Ducats according ta 
weight. | 
Go LD 
The Chineſe have different weights of 


gold (s) but they will never ſell it to 
ſtrangers under the ſtandard of ninety-three, 


The beſt comes from Cochinchina. It is 


wrought in ſmall bars, and is far more firm 
and finer than the common gold. The 
92 various 
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various figures ſtamped on it render it very 
diſcernable, but it is not always free from 
baſe ingredients. It happens ſometimes, 
that the mark denotes the zok to be ninety- 
three, when in the inſide it is only ninety- 
one. This fraud is practiced by putting 
the bar into the fire, with brick-duſt and 
ſalt. The gold then leaves the fire purified 
from without; 5 and the Chineſe, after having 
ſtamped it with a falſe mark, ſell it for gold 
of a ſuperior ſtandard. Great precaution is 
| therefore required to prevent one's being 
Cheated in purchaſing this commodity. | 


The Chineſe have the following method 
to aſcertain the fineneſs of gold, and to guard 
againſt fraud; they put a bit of gold into a 
crucible, and purify it thoroughly, by mak- 
ing the allay evaporate. This is effected by 
means of ſome powder, which they throw 
in the crucible. That inſtant a thick ſmoke 
ariſes, and the ſame proceſs is repeated till | 
the ceſſation of the ſmoke ſhows that the 
gold is perfectly pure. They then pour a 

ſmall 
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| ſrnall portion of the liquid metal into a hele, 
contrived on purpoſe, between two pieces of 
poliſhed marble, which gives it the form of 
a ſmall plate one inch long, three lines 
broad, and as thick as a French twelve-ſous 

piece; on this plate they write the words 
Pure Cola. 


„ „ 
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Among the reſidue of the metal in the 
melting-pot, they throw a Silver penny, 
and of this gold, whoſe value, in point of 

fineneſs is lowered one penny, they make 
a ſecond plate, on which they put the ſuper- 
ſcription of Gold of ninety-nine. 
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The ſelf-ſame proceſs reiterated a third 
time, produces a third plate, which they 
mark with the words Gold of ninety-eight. 
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Proceeding in this manner, they caſt as 
many pieces as they like, of a piece of gold, 
whoſe fineneſs diminiſhes always in propor- 
tion to the quantity of ſilver thrown in the 
crucible, 
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They have in general, twenty or thirty 
of theſe plates, each with a ſuperſcription, 
preciſely ſhowing its intrinſic fineneſs or 
quality, They form then a kind of chaplet 
of them, and the merchant who buys gold, 
either in cakes or ingots, firſt puts it to the 
teſt by comparing it with his plates. He 
then bruiſes, on a piece of poliſhed black 
- marble, a ſpecies of bean, which leaves 
behind an oily, viſcous matter, on which he 
rubs the gold; on comparing the colour left 
on the marble with the plates on his chaplet, 
its reſemblance to ſome of them appear, 
which muſt of courſe determine the real 
value of the gold. Jn this manner the 
Chineſe merchants ward off all impoſitions. 


At Canton, gold is actually valued at the 
| ſtandard of one hundred taels; that is to ſay, 
ten taels of gold of the fineneſs of ninety- 
three, 18 commonly equal to an hundred 
taels of ſilver, for in China, gold is ſold, or 
rather bartered, for ſilver. 


WEIGHTS. 
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WEIGHTS. 


'The Chineſe weights are the pic, caty and 
tael, which are likewiſe uſed by the Euro- 


peans. The pic anſwers the French quintal ; 


the caty the pound; and the zae/ the ounce. 


The 7ae! of weight, as well as the zae} of 
money, 1s divided into maſs, condorin and 
cache. The pic goes at one hundred and 
three French pounds, of eight ounces each; 


and one hundred pics, are equal to ſix hundred 


and fifty zaels, four maſſes, ſix condorins 23 
Chineſe weight. All raw goods, ſuch as 
tea, toutenag, &c. are weighed in balances 
with ſcales like ours, which are called tien- 
ping. For ſmaller articles, a ſteelyard, called 
Zen-gorge, is employed, and for thoſe which 
are fill leſs, another ſort called ty-teng. 


MEASURES. 


Ms a 
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MEASURES. 


The Portugueſe, and in imitation of them, 
the other European nations, call the Chineſe 
meaſure cob. It contains one foot, eight 
inches, three lines 5 whence three cobs and 
one fixth make a French ell. The Chineſe 
foot goes by the name of zochi, and is divid- 
cd in ten inches. | 


ACCOMPTS. 


The Chineſe do not make their calcula- 
tion with the pen, but a board, having ſmall 
wooden balls ſtrung upon it, at certain diſ- 
tances ; two of them are at the top, and five 
at the bottom. Each of the top balls is 
equal to five, and each of the bottom ones 
goes for one. When they have caſt up a 
tum, they mark it on 4 board ; when the ſe- : 
cond is caſt up, they immediately add it to the 

| 2 firſt, 


F 
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firſt, and generally without making any 
blunder. This operation is performed with 
the utmoſt eaſe. The board uſed for this 


purpoſe is called ſouon-pan, or the counting- 


board, The following are the names and 


ſigns by which the Chineſe expreſs their 
cyphers: 


1 y — 

2 Cule = 

3 San = 

4 Sec — 

5 Oo E 
MERCHANDIZE. 


Ss 
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1 E A; 


The tea grows on a ſmall ſhrub, from 

which the leaves are gathered twice or three 
times a year. Thoſe who gather them 
thrice a year, begin in the new moon which 
precedes the equinox of ſpring, whether it 
falls in the end of February, or in the be- 
ginning of March. At this epoch the leaves 
are perfectly green, and ſcarcely quite ex- 
panded ; but theſe ſmall and tender leaves 
are reckoned the beſt, they are rare, and 


extremely dear. 


The ſecond crop, or the firſt for thoſe 
who gether the leaves but twice a year, takes 
place towards the latter end of March, or in 

the beginning of April. At this period a 
part of the leaves are perfectly ripe, and 
; though 


8 MMO ON FEE” 


though the reſt have only reached half their 
growth, yet they are both gathered 1 without 
distinction. 


The third and laſt crop, nia 18 le 
ſecond for ſome, is the moſt abundant, and 
takes place towards the cloſe of April, or 
in the beginning of May, when the leaves 
are full grown, both in point of fize and 


abundance. There are people who neglect 


the two firſt crops, and confine themſelves 
ſolely to this; the leaves of which are picked | 
out with oreat care, and ranged into claſſes 
in proportion to their ſize and goodneſs. 


Tea ought to be rejected as bad, Whenever 
old and apparently withered leaves are found 
amongſt it; which may eaſily be known, 


by infuſing a ſmall quantity of it in water; 


for in that caſe the leaves dilate, and return 
to their natural ſtate, 


The leaves of the tree-ſhrub are oblong, 


ſharp' pointed, indented on the edges, and 


of 
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of a very beautiful green colour The 
flowers conſiſt of five white petals arranged 
in the form of a roſe, and are followed by a 
pod of the bigneſs of a filbert, containing 
two or three ſmall grains of ſeed, which are 
wrinkled, and very unpleaſant to the palate. 
Its root is fibrous, and ſpreads itſelf cloſe to 
the ſurface of the foil. 


This ſhrub grows as well in a rich as in a 
poor ground. It is to be met with through- 
out China, but in ſome places, the tea is of 
a better quality than in others. There are 
people who deem the Japan tea the beſt, 
but we have reaſon to be dubious whether 
there is any real difference. 


| The manner of preparing tea is very 
ſimple; when the leaves are gathered, they 
are expoſed to the fleam of boiling water, 
to render them ſoft ; they are afterwards 
ſpread on mctal plates, placed over a mo- 
derate fire, which gives them that ſhrivelled 

195445 IP IA appearance 
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appearance which they hw when brought 
to Europe. 


China produces only two kinds of the 
tea · ſnrub; but the natives, by their induſtry, 
have conſiderably multiplied each of them. 
Thus, if there are large quantities of tea ſold 
at an exceſſive price, there is alſo ſome 
very common, which goes off cheap. The 
Chineſe, however, are extremely fond of 
good tea, and take as much pains in pro- 
curing it of a prime quality, as the Eu- 
ropeans do in procuring excellent wine. 


BOHEA TEA. 


The Chineſe call this tea wou-y-tſcha, 
which means, tea of the kind called W 
It derives its name from a mountain in the 
Province of Fokten. 


There ure three different ſorts of this tea; 
the firſt of which, called common bohea, 
grows: 
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grows at the bottom of the mountain-; the 
ſecond, called cong-foo or campbob Congo, 
grows at the top; and the third, deno- 
minated ſaot-chaon (ſouchong) grows in the 


Cong-foo i/cha means bohea of a better pre- 
paration, and _/ao/-chaon ſignifies quinteſſence. 
The latter bears this name, either becauſe it 
grows on the middle of the mountain, and 
being ſheltered from the inclemency of the 
weather, attains to a greater degree of 
fineneſs than the reſt; or becauſe none of 
the leaves are plucked unleſs they are full 
and juicy. 


The ſaot-chaon ſold to the Europeans, is 
nothing but cong-foo of a ſuperior quality. 
The three ſhrubs diſtinguiſhed by the names 
above mentioned, are in every reſpe& the 
ſame; and the only difference conſiſts in the 
| mode of its preparation. 


Z 2 |  Bohea 
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| Bohea teas ought, i in general, to be dry 
and heavy to the feeling; this is a ſure. ſign 
that the leaves have been full and juicy. 
When infuſed, they ought to give the water 
a yellow tiat, inclining ſomewhat to green, 
which ſhows their freſhneſs, for old tea 
yields a red colour. Above all things, care 
ſhould be taken to keep out red leaves, and 
to chooſe ſuch as are large and entire. This 
is likewiſe a ſure token of freſhneſs, for the 
longer tea 1s kept the more it 1s ſhaken, 
which breaks the. leaves, pulverizes and 
mixes them with the duſt. The tea-duſt is 
ſometimes owing to the manner in which:it 
is put into the box, as the Chineſe tread up- 
em it with their feet, to make it hold a larger 
quantity. The leaves of cong-fao and ſaot- 
cham ought to have a fine black gloſs, to,be 
large and heavy, and to tinge the water 


with a very bright colour, and to giye it a 
{weet mild taſte. 


The pekao is a ſingular kind of tea-ſhrub, 
the leaves of which are quite black on one 


ſide, 
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fide, and quite white on the ation; As the 
real fpekao is very ſcarce and deaf, even in 
thoſe places were it grows; the Chineſe, 
who ſtudy the art of adulterating their teas 
in general, take care, when this valuable 
ſort is collected, to put in a much greater 
quantity of black than white leaves. They 
alſo adulterate it by a mixture with little 
 half-grown leaves as yet white, which grow 
on 'the top of the common bohea ſhrub, 
This alters the quality of the pekao; for 
thoſe leaves. being hardly formed, can have 
but little; juice or flavour. 


GREEN TEA. 


The green teas do not grow on the ſame 
ſpot as the bohea. They are brought from 
the province of Nankin, and diſtinguiſhed 
by three ſorts. The firſt goes by the name 
of ſonglo tea, but more frequently by that of 
green Yookay ; the ſecond 1s called bn, and 
the third n. There are beſides theſe 

2 3 ſeveral 
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ſeveral other kinds, moſt of them unknown, | 
or ſuch as do not engage the attention of 
foreigners. The ſonglo and on teas come 
both from one ſhrub. Their only difference 
is in their mode of preparation. | | 


The zin grows on a different ſhrub, the 
leaves of which are thicker and broader than 
the other ſorts; the older it is the yellower 
are the leaves, which is a very great defect. 
They alſo ought to have a burnt ſmell, not 
too ſtrong but pleaſant; for if they have been 
kept too long, they have a fiſny ſmell, much 
like that of pilchards. The French always 
like in green teas, eſpecially in ſonglo and 
imperial tea, an odour like that of ſoap. 


In the different ſorts of tea here enumerat- 
ed, a particular diſtinction is to be made, as 
they are generally ranged into one, two, or 
three claſſes, according to the period of their 
reſpective crops. 72780 


BAL L- 


/ 
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ASLE-TEA 


There is a kind of tea in China, called 
poncul-iſcha, which the Europeans have de- 
nominated ba/l-zea, It is brought from the 
province of Fle-i/chien, or Yunnan, and con- 
ſiſts of a compoſition of different teas ſhaped 
into balls. When it is to be uſed, a ſmall 
quantity of it is cut off the ball, and the 
water being poured on it, it is ſuffered to 
draw much longer than common tea. It is 
not at all pleaſant to the taſte, but endowed 
with the peculiar virtue of curing aſthmatic 
complaints, and facilitating the digeſtion of 
food. Some of this tea comes from Si ang- 
yang, a town in the province of Hoo-quang, 
but it is inferior in quality to the former. 
The latter may ſoon be known, by applying 
it to the mouth, and breathing ſtrongly upon 
it. If the breath do penetrate it, they hold 
it to be genuine. The older the poncul-tſcha 
is, the greater is the demand for it; it is 
2 4 6 even. 
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ſmall wooden moulds when liquid, and in 


— 


even afferted, that it has been preſerved in 
ſome families, with aſtoniſhing care, for up- 
wards of a century; but this is a kind of 
caprice which commerce has nothing. to, 40 
with. 


CHINA IN K. 


China Ink is a compoſition of fiſh- glue, 
ox-gall, and lamp-black. It is poured into 


5 


z 


theſe they let it harden. 


The people of Chin⸗ conſider i it as a moſt 
een remedy againſt ſpitting of blood. 
Hence they will frequently keep ſome of it 
in their mouths in the ſame manner we do 
lozenges. The very beſt is manufactured at 
Teienien, a City in the province of Nankin, 
ſituate on the Kang, or Blue River. That 
of the fineſt quality 1 18 dry, RIO, black, and 
ſhining, 


GALEG a 


* 
3 
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GAL E GA. 

There are two ſpecies of galega. The 
firſt and largeſt is a thick, heavy plant, co- 
vered with a hard reddiſh bark, whitiſh from 
vithin, and of a ſharp bitter taſte. Its 
bloom is like that of the pea, inodorous, 
ſometimes of a blue, and ſometimes of a 
white colour. It gives vinegar : a very agree- 
able taſte, and is reckoned a ſpecific in dis- 
orders of the breaſt. 


| The ſecond es is a hard root, of ths 
"fe of a little finger, reddiſh within and 
without, and of a ſtronger and more aromatic 
taſte than the former. The plant ariſing 
from it, has the form of a little tree, with 
leaves ſimilar to thoſe of the myrtle. It 
ſhould b be ſelected freſh, juicy, of a high co- 
lour, compact, odoriferous, and with a ſtrong 
aromatic taſte, The Chineſe cut it into 


pieces of the ſize of a filbert, in order that 
it 
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it may be dried and carried about with more 
eaſe. They conſider it as an excellent anti- 
dote. Theſe two ſpecies of gal-ga are culti- 
vated in the province of Xanxy, and the 
merchants of the city of e moſtly 5 


in them. 
GAM BOG E. 


The Gamboge i is a reſinous j gummy juice, | 
of a yellow colour, extracted drop by drop 
on inciſion, from a thorny. ſhrub, which 
riſes very high, and twines round other trees 
like the 1 Ivy. The beſt ſort is brittle, hard, 
bigh coloured, of an inf ipid taſte at firſt, 
afterwards ſharpiſh, inflammable, and Tor 
the moſt part fit for being diflolved i in ſpirit 
of wine, This gum, uſed for medical pur- 
poles, comes from Sigan, a village in the 
province of Kiangſi. Some prefer the gam- 
boge of Siam to that which grows in China. 


GUM 
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BEM LAG: 


This gum, which is uſed in the compoſi- 
tion of ſealing-wax, ought to be choſen in 
bright tranſparent leaves. It 1s brought 
from Quan-au-ton, in the province of Quei-chu, 
but is greatly inferior to that of Bengal. 


CURCUM A. 


The root of this plant is hard, yellowiſh 
within and without, and very ſimilar to that 
of ginger, It bears a purple bloſſom; its 
fruit 1s covered with prickles, like the Indian 
cheſaut ; and its ſeeds, which are as ſound 
as peas, are eatable. They are boiled with 
meat mixed with rice, and put in various 
ragouts. The plant is likewiſe uſed in 
phyfic, and yields a fine dye imitating ſaf- 
fron, It ought to be ſelected freſh, ſuccu- 
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lent, compact, heavy, and of a fine yellow. 
The beſt comes from Car-fung, in the pro- 
vince of Honan. | 


QUICKSILVER. 


This ponderous, fluid mineral, which pe- 
netrates gold and filver, 1s a natural produc- 
tion of many parts of China and the Eaſt- 
Indies. It is uſually found in mountains, 
under layers of ſoft ſtones as white as chalk. 
It has been remarked, that the plants grow- 
ing on theſe mountains, are greener and 
taller rhan any where elſe; but the trees 
ſeldom bear fruit. When a denſe fog or 
vapour which does not aſcend high in the 
atmoſphere, 1 1s ſeen to ariſe from a mountain, 
it is a certain indication that there is a mine 


of quickſilver below. The richeſt mines are 


ſituate to the North; they are always ſur— 


rounded with water, which muſt be eva- 
cuated previous to their being worked. 


It 
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It is a very rare thing to obtain quickſilver 
pure from the mine; for it is found mixed 
with earth, or reduced to natural cinnabar; 
that is to ſay, mercury mingled with ſul- 
phur. If mercury is mixed only with a 
ſmall quantity of earth, it is ſtrained through | 
a ſhamoy ſkin, on which the earth remains 

ſequeſtered ; but when it remains in the 

form of natural cinnabar, it muſt be extract- 
ed with iron and fire. The iron ſerves to de- 
tach the ſulphureous acid which confines the 
mercury; and the fire gives the mercury an 
opportunity of pouring itſelf into a receiver 
full of water, which 1s required for the pur- 
poſe of making it condenſate by the coolneſs 
it meets on its paſſage from the fire. 

This mineral ſubſtance, conſiſting of ſmall 
globular bodies, always detached, is the 
more difficult to be fixed and retained when 
it is preſſed. IF it be ſuffered to ſettle in one 
particular place, it remains motionleſs. The 
late French Eaſt-India Company of late 
years would not receive it on board their 


ſhips, 
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ſhips, for fear of accidents. It was brought 
home by the maſters of private merchant 
veſſels, who diſcarded thoſe apprehenfions, 
and by taking proper care, they never ex- 
perienced the ſmalleſt inconvenience or loſs, 
The advantage which they gained by this 
article, ought to incite us to imitate them, 
ſo we do not neglect the neceſſary preſer- 


vatives. 
CINNAB AR. 


There are two ſorts of Cinnabar; the one 
native, which is found in perfection in the 
bowels of the earth, as we mentioned under 
the preceeding head; and the other artificial, 
which conſiſts of three fourths of crude 
mercury, and one fourth of ſulphur, ſub- 
limated and mixed together. The latter 
having been pounded for a conſiderable time 
on a piece of porphyry, may be reduced to 
a very fine power, called vermilion, one of 


the moſt beautiful red colours extant. It is 
| | uſed 
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uſed to make ſealing-wax red. Fine cinha- 
bar ought to be of a bright red colour. 


BORAX. 


1s a falt which has the virtue of accelerat- 
ing the fuſion of metals. It ought to be 
choſen as white and as chryſtalline as poſſi- 
ble. It is generally as broad as the palm of 
the hand, and between one and two inches 
thick when entire. Oue ought not however 
to perſiſt too much in procuring it always in 
large maſſes; pieces of the ſize of an egg, 
will be full as well, ſo they are white and 
pure. The borax brought from Surata is 
greatly inferior to the Chineſe. 


XR HU BAR B. 


This is a large root, which thrives in low, 
cold, moiſt ſpots, in the provinces of Hou- 


guang * Le-ao- tong. The leaves are broad of 
a dark 
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a dark green, and have an acid and agreeable 
taſte, when the root is pulled out from the 
ground, its external bark is ſcraped off, as 
likewiſe the thin yellow membrane from 
below ; it is afterward perforated, and filed 
on a ſtring, for the purpoſe of hanging it in 
the open air, or drying it in the ſhade. The 
largeſt pieces are not the beſt becauſe, the 
ſuperfices only becomes dry. Rhubarb ought 
to be ſelected in pieces of a middling ſize, 
to the utmoſt two inches thick: flat, hard, 
and leafy ; freſh and even on the outſide, 
and of a ſaffron or nutmeg colour, veiny in 
the centre, of a bitter taſte, and an aromatic 
ſcent. The excellency of this plant in me- 
dicine, is univerſally known; it produces 
likewiſe a yellow die, which renders it con- 
tinually an article of vaſt conſumption. 


 SMILAX 
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CHINA ROOT. 


This plant has a root as large as a child's © 
hand. It is thick, knotty, hard, inſipid to 
the palate, 1nodorous, reddiſh from without, 
and of a fleſh colour in the heart. It emits 
ſtalks full of prickles, rampant, and entwin- 
ing the trees where it grows: It ſhould be 
choſen full, heavy and compact; of a red- 
diſh colour, and free from rottenneſs; for it 
is much ſubje&t to be worm-eaten. It is 
ſucceſsfully adminiſtered as a medicine, in 
the province of Onanfi, where it grows in 
oreat abundance. The Chineſe cat it inſtead 
of rice, which contributes much to make 


them luſty. 


Aa MUSK, 
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M YU 8-4. 


Is a kind of bilious, fermented, curdled, 
and almoſt corrupted blood, taken from the 
teſticles of a ſpecies of roe-buck, the hair of 
which is dry, brown, and brittle. When 


the animal is killed, the ſcrotum is cut off, 


and the curdled blood being taken out, is 
ſuſpended to dry in the ſun. In this fitua- 
tion, it is eaſily converted into a light ſub— 


ſtance, almoſt pulverized, and of a brown : 


colour, which is again put into the /cro/um 
for the ſake of convenience in carrying it 
about. Theſe animals are taken in the be- 
ginning of ſummer, becauſe having been 
half-ſtarved during Winter, on account of 
the ſnow, which lies in great depth on the 
ground, their blood is heated, and in a ſtate 


of fermentation. 


Muſk 
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_ Muſk ought to be choſen very dry, and in 
bags of the ſize of an egg, thin, of a ſtrong 
ſcent, and much covered with hair, which 
mult be of a brown colour. Care ſhould be 
taken to examine if the bags have not been 
opened, and ſewed up again, or if any ſmall 
pebbles or bits of lead have been put in 
them; a cheat very common among the 
| Chineſe. If there be a neceſſity of keeping 
the muſk ſeparate from the bag, it ſhould be 


put in a leaden cheſt, that the coolneſs of 


the metal may prevent its getting dry and 
acquiring a bad ſmell. 


TOUTENAG, oz ZINK. 


1s a white metalline allay, made of tin and 
biſmuth ; hard, compact, and heavy. The 
beſt, which is in caſks, is very ſonorous when 
ſtruck, and pure and brilliant when broken. 
The Emperor of China has arrogated to 
himſelf the monopoly of gold, quickſilver, 
and toutenag. | 


Aa 2 MOTHER 
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WOTHER OF PEARL. 


This commodity conſiſts of large, thick 
oyſter-ſhells, of a grey colour on the outſide, 
and ſmooth, poliſhed, and filvery from with- 
in. The infide exhibits the fame beauty 
and brilliancy as the pearls which are com- 
monly found in them. 


The Chineſe do not draw thoſe ſhells 
from their own country, but from Cochin- 
china and Cambogia. They make all forts 
of toys of them, and uſe them likewiſe in- 
ſtead of panes for their windows, as they 


reflect almoſt as much light as ſome glaſs 


In Europe. 


They alſo uſe them in making lime, not 
for the purpoſe of building, ſince it is not ſo 
{ſtrong a cement as that made of ſtone ; but 
for plaſter and ſtucco, it being far whiter 

and 
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and finer. Mother of pearl ſhould be choſen 
of a beautiful white, thick, even, and above 
all, free from yellow and grey ſpots and 
veins, 


VARNISH 


The varniſh which China produces is Aa 
compoſition of a viſcous ſap, extracted from 
different ſhrubs, and of a juice ſqueezed out 
of the bodies of ſmall reddiſh worms, nearly 
of the bigneſs of the filk-worm. Theſe 
worms having been boiled in water, leave 
its ſurface covered with a kind of oleoſe mat- 
ter, which is carefully ſkimmed, fixes im- 
mediatly, but may be rendered liquid by the 
heat of fire, when it is wanted for uſe. 
This ſecond ſort of varniſh is much better 
than the firſt, 


There is however a third fort, which 
is of the very beft quality, and much 
ſought after. It is prepared of a kind of 
2 3 gum 
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gum called cie, which diſtils in ſummer 
from certain trees, ſimilar to the drops trick- 


ling from the pine. The yellow is the beſt, 
and the black of an indifferent quality. 


The cie, when freſh and liquid, exhales 


a malignant vapour, which occaſions pale- 


neſs and prodigious ſwellings in the face of 


thoſe who gather it at firſt. This infection 
cannot be cured otherwiſe than by rubbing 
the affected parts with the aſhes of burnt 
feathers. If this remedy is not applied, the 
diſorder increaſes, a fever enſues, and the 
patient is expoſed to great danger of loſing 
his life. | 1 


Works to which this varniſh is applied, 
do not get dry but in damp and humid 
places, and not before a conſiderable lapſe 
of time; but if they are once dry, they al- 
ways remain in the fame ſtate, without the 
ſmalleſt alteration. Articles that are well 
varniſhed, receive ſeven coats of varnith, and 
they never lay on the ſecond before the firſt 


18 
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is thorougly dry, and follow the ſame me- 
thod to the ſeventh. For this reaſon, the 
_ varniſh of thoſe pieces of furniture which are 
manufactured at Canton, and made in haſte, 
according to orders, and have not got ſuffi- 
ciently dry, retain an offenſive ſmell, which 
is not obſerved in thoſe of Nankin, which are 
the moſt ſaleable, next to thoſe of Japan. 
The gloſs and brightneſs ſo peculiar to the 


varniſh of Nankin, is effected by poliſhing 


and rubbing into the pores of the wood a 
kind of powder, which embodies itſelf with 
the work, and produces that brithancy ſo 
much admired. 


The utmoſt care ought to be taken that 
the different coats be laid on even and 
ſmooth, without pocks or bliſters, and that 
the figures be well painted. 


A 4 CINNAMON. 
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CINNAMON. 


This odoriferous bark, the beſt of which 


1s, doubtleſs, that of the ifland Ceylon, is 


found likewiſe in China. The cinnamon of 
this empire is ſuperior ro that of Cochin- 
china, and may be purchaſed on very reaſon- 


able terms. This bark ought to be choſen 
thin, of a beautiful brown colour, like that 


of Spaniſh ſnuff, and of a very pungent taſte. 
Cinnamon of the prime quality is in great 


requeſt. 


China produces alſo ſtar-aniſeed, which 
ſhould be choſen freſh and fragrant, It 
brings forth likewiſe cardamum as good as 
that which comes from the coaſt of Malabar. 
The thape of the pods ought to be triangu- 


lar, and the ſeeds brown from within, and 


of a ſharp, aromatic taſte, The membrane 


which covers them ſhould be odoriferous, 


and 
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and of a bright yellow colour. The freſheſt 
is always the beſt. 


GINSENG. 


This celebrated Eaſtern plant grows on 
the mountains of Tartary, adſcititious to 
certain provinces of the Chineſe empire. 
| Its ſtem, which equals in thickneſs that of 

| wheat; and is about one foot high, bears at 
firſt red buds, which expand afterwards into 
| ſix white leaves each, ſimilar to that of the 
violet. It has almoſt the form of the man- 
dagora, but it is not ſo large, tranſparent, 
and interſperſed with ſmall black VEINS, 
which iflue in two or three branches, It 
has a ſweet taſte, with a ſmall mixture of 
bitterneſs; its ſmell 1s aromatic, but far 
from being unpleaſant. This root 1s dried 
for the ſake of being preſerved, and it then 
turns red from without, and yellowiſh with- 
in. It is fold very dear, eſpecially when it 
is of a good quality. Thoſe roots which 

| | are 
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are brown and grey are far inferior to the 


others. 


As worms get ſometimes into the ginſeng 
and gnaw it, it would be unfit to be brought 


to the market, but for the cunning of the 


Chineſe, who, with a world of patience, fill 
up the holes with a yellow powder, which 
bears great reſemblance to the root. They 


embody this powder with the pores of the 


plant with ſo much art, that he muſt be ex- 
tremely knowing who 1s not taken in. Be 
as it will, the Chineſe are frequently dupes 
in their turn, to a fraudulent contrivance of 
the European merchants, who mix with 
their oriental ginſeng a certain quantity of 
that of Canada, which is far inferior in 
value and quality. It is not caly inferior in 
point of colour, ſcent, and tranſparency, 
but equally deficient in its virtues and pro- 
perties. However high the notions be which 


we Europeans entertain of this plant, yet it 
falls ſhort in all the trials made of it in this 
part 
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part of the world, of the miraculous virtues 
aſcribed to it by the Chineſe. 


An immoderate uſe of ginſeng would ſoon 
prove fatal. The rich confine themſelves 
to take a ſmall doſe of it every morning, 
not heavier than a grain of corn. If taken 
in ſmall portions, either infuſed or pul- 
veriſed, it produces the moſt ſalutary effects 
on old men, and thoſe who have ruined their 
conſtitution by exceſs, but it is prejudicial 
to young people, eſpecially to thoſe whoſe 
temperament is ſanguine. So great is the 
ſtrength and efficacy of this plant, that one 
and the ſame doſe, will ſerve twice by in- 


fuſion, without any farther addition. 


The beſt ginſeng ſhould be freſh, heavy, 
of a ſtrong ſmell, and free from rottenneſs 


and worm-holes. 


Its name in Chineſe ſignifies a reſemblance 


to the thighs of a man. 


NANKIN 
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NANKIN SILK. 


This filk is the moſt eſteem] for its 
clearneſs and whiteneſs If it docs not 
poſſeſs theſe two qualities, it ought to be 
rejected. Care ſhould likewiſe be taken, 
that there be not hidden any bad ſilk in 


large flecks amongſt the ſkeins, which 1s 


frequently done to increaſe its weight.— 
Moreover, it ſhould not be bought without 
its having been previouſly well dried and 
expoſed to the air. The Chineſe are very 
apt to trick the European merchants, by 
ſelling them filk which they have kept a 
long time, in damp and humid places. 


SILK STUFFS 


Good ſilk ſtuffs ought to have fine bor- 
ders, a fine texture, with concomitant ſoft- 
neſs, ſmoothneſs, and brightneſs. It is not 

: from 
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from the weight one ought to judge of the 
good quality of a piece of ſilk, for the more 
Canton ſilk, which is hard and of an inferior 
quality, has been uſed in the manufacturing 
of it, the more ponderous will it be. Stuffs 
woven of that ſort of filk, are not fo 
ſuſceptible of taking a good dye, eſpecially 
green and blue, and they are always rough 
and ſtiff to feel. Softneſs, evenneſs, and 
ſmoothneſs, decides the goodneſs of a piece 
of ſatin and damaſk. If it be manufactured 
of coarſe ſilk, it will always be hard and 


- Uneven, 


The Canton ſtuffs have a coarſe woof, 
which makes them inferior to thoſe of 
Nankin, where the materials are finer, and 
the workmen far more ſkilful, ſince it is 
they that weave tlie tapeſtry, coverings and 
wearing apparel for the Emperor and his 


palace. 


The beft filk ſtuffs brought from China 
are, plain pekins from 112 to 12 yards, 


by 5-8. 


Luſtrings 
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Luſtrings of 12 yards broad, from 5-8 
to 2-3, and of 14 yards by the ſame. 


Plain gourgourans of 13 yards by z, and 
of 14 yards by 5-8. 


Plain padeſoys of 14 yards by 5-8, and 
nearly 5-6. 


Double padeſoys of 14 yards. 
Pekin handkerchiefs, twenty in a piece. 


Plain, embroidered, and brocaded fatins, 


from 114 to 12 yards by 5-8. 


Plain and painted gauzes, ſingle or double. 


Lampaſſes for dreſſes, of 12 yards by 5-8. 


Ditto, for coverings, from 213 to 22 


yards by z. 
Painted pekins for dreſſes, of 111 to 22 


Yellow 
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Fellow nankeens ; firſt, ſecond, and third 


quality. 
White ditto, firſt and ſecond quality. 


White nankeen cloth, on pieces of twenty- 


PORCELAETFN, 


ſeven yards, 


OR 


Gi N waknd 


We do not know who was the inventor 
of porcelain nor to what hazard or experi- 
ments we owe that diſcovery. There is, 
however, ſome probability according to 
ſome of the Chineſe annals, that porcelain 
was uſed in China before the year 424 of 
the Chriſtian ra. Since that period it has 
been brought by degrees, to a pitch of per- 
fection, which induces the moſt opulent 


| people in Europe make ule of it. 


The 
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The manufacturers of porcelain uſed for- 
merly to refide in the cities of T/eon-leang, 
Kin- te- ching, and Fas-iſhoo, in the province 
of Kjangfi, The works which were made 
there, and exported to foreign countries, 
had no other name than valuable jewels of 
Fao-ifhoo and Kin-te-ching. Porcelain was 


afterwards manufactured in other places 


but it is very different both in colour and 
fineneſs. Strangers may eaſily diſcriminate 
that which comes from the province of 
Canton and Fokien, It 1s of a coarſe white 
colour, without either gloſs or mixture of 
thoſe delicate tints ſo peculiarly charac- 


teriſtical in the porcelain of Kizn-te-ching. 


The latter is, without diſpute, the fineſt 
ever known ; and 1s even bought by the 


| Japaneſe themſelves. 


The Europeans draw almoſt all their por- 
celain from Canton, except that which they 
give orders for in the country. The China 


| merchants frequently ſend models to Kin- te- 


ching to have various articles executed in the 
| ſame 
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ſame manner, but it oftentimes fo happens, 
that being ſure of a ready ſale of their own 
patterns, they negle& theſe works, and do 
not mind correcting the defects which may 
be in the materials or the workmanſhip. 
Orders of that kind ought never to be given 
but to merchants of known probity and good 
character, who may feel it their intereſt to 
have them executed immediately, There 
is beſides another inconvenience attending 
works executed by orders. Being got ready 
according to the new models, which are 
ſometimes difficult to be well execuced, they 
are rejected by the Europeans, even for the 
ſake of a few faults, becauſe they make it a 
rule to purchaſe nothing but what 1s well 
finiſhed, Thus they are turned back upon 
the hands of the manufacturers, who, nut 
being able to diſpoſe of them to the natives, 
as they do not take their fancy, put upon 
the articles they ſell an additional price, in 
order to compenſate the loſs they ſuſtain by 
thoſe which are returned to them. 


B b The 
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The difficulty of imitating the models 
ſent from Europe 1s, to be ſure, one of the 
. cauſes which makes the Chineſe manufac- 
turers enhance the price of all the porcelain 
that is ordered ; we muſt not ſuppoſe that 
the workmen can copy indiſcriminately every 
pattern which is ſent them from abroad. 
There are ſome which the Chineſe find 
really impracticable to imitate exactly; at 
the ſame time they can finiſh various articles 
with ſuch ſuperior ſkill, as would baffle 
all the imitative efforts of an European 


mechanic, 


There are many people who imagine that 
porcelain derives au eminent degree of per- 
fection, when it has been buried in the 


ground. This however is a wrong notion, 


which the Chineſe turn into ridicule, The 
hiſtory of Kin. le- ching, in a paſſage relative 


to the fine porcelain made there in times of 
yore, ſtates, that there was ſo great a call 


for it, that the furnaces were no ſooner 


opened, than the merchants contended who 
ſhould 
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ſhould have it, which does by no means 
| denote that it was buried in the earth. True 
it certainly is, that ſome very beautiful 
Pieces of porcelain, hid in times of war and 
revolutions, are now and then diſcovered by 
thoſe who dig ruins, or clear ancient decay- 
ed walls. What accounts for the beauty of 
thoſe pieces is, the practice adopted by 
thoſe ancient Chineſe of hiding theſe pieces 
only which they ſet the moſt value on, with 
a view of finding them when the ſtormy 
times ſhould be over. If they are valued 
high, it is not for having acquired any real 
excellence from being buried, but becauſe 
their ancient beauty 1s preſerved. There are 
likewiſe ſome connoiſſeurs in China, who 
fix a high price on the moſt paltry utenſils 
uſed by their ancient Emperors. All the 
change which this burial operates on the 
porcelain, is confined to its tint and colour- 
ing. The ſame mark of antiquity 1s ob- 
ſerved too in marble and ivory ; but much 
more in porcelain, whole varniſh and enamel 
impede the rapid progreſs of humidity. 

SD 2 There 
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There has been a method, recently diſ. 


covered, of imitating the antique porcelain, 
or that at leaſt, which bears marks of re- 
mote antiquity. Pieces of this kind of 
workmanſhip, are generally very thick and 
heavy. They are firſt dipped in a compoſi- 


tion, or lye mixed with yellow oil, which 
gives them, after they come out of the firſt 


furnace, a ſea- green colour; they are baked 
a ſecond time in a kind of very oleoſe liquor, 


made of capons and other meat, and then 


put in a foul ſewer, where they remain 


two or three months, and at the expiration 


of that titae, they look like porcelain 
manufactured two or three centuries ago, at 
which period pieces of that colour and thick- 
neſs were much valued by the Chineſe. 


Theſe factitious antiques reſemble the real 


ones, they do not re-echo the ſound when 
ſtruck, nor do they produce a hum when 
held to the ear. . | 


for the glaſs and chryſtal wares which are 
imported 


1 Pans ar et 


The Chineſe have a kind of predileQion . 
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imported into their country from Europe. 
Porcelain, however, is preferable to the 
latter, becauſe it has a kind of tranſparency 
imitating glaſs, and is not ſo fragile. It alſo 
ſtands the warmth of liquor, and it may be 
held in the bare hand with boiling tea, 
whilſt a filver cup of the ſame ſhape and 
thickneſs, would not produce the ſame 
effect. 


The Chineſe are extremely dexterous in 
ſhaping groteſque figures of men and beaſts, 
of porcelain. This kind of ware is called in 


the Chineſe tongue, I/. 


Theſe are, in general, the chief produc- 
tions of nature and art, which might be 
drawn from China, with the hope of certain 
lucre. I ſhall now point out in a curſory 
manner, certain orieutal commodities which 
might be brought to that vaſt empire, art 
diſpoſed of there to great advantage. 


Bb 3 Stimulative : 
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Stimulative, or aphrodiſiac, and fett 


tive remedies are eagerly purchaſed by the 


Chineſe. They are, above all, fond of hav- 


ing a kind of neſt, conſtructed on the rocks 


contiguous to the ſea- coaſt, by a ſpecies of 


little aquatic ſwallow, of the fiſh-fry, and 
of clammy foam hardened by the rays of 


the ſun. They are fold in proportion to 


their quality. The iſland of Java produces 


the beſt, and the whiter they are, the rarer 
they are deemed. 


The Chineſe pay likewiſe a liberal price 


for ſhark-fins, ſea-priapus, crabs, ſago, tri- 
pam, and a kind of molucca beans, deſcribed 
7 "Lia | 


The 3 is the POT 4 | palm-tree, 
which grows at Timor. 


The tripam is a little ſpungy plant with- 
out root, and like a muſhroom. The degree 
ot its roundneſs and blackneſs determines 
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its perfection. It grows in great profuſion 
in the iſland of Celebes. 


4 the Chineſe hoes no reliſh for the 
moſt palatable food, and heighten - all their 
victuals by ſeaſoning them; they of courſe 
conſume vaſt quantities of aromatic ſpices, 
ſuch as cloves, nutmegs, and pepper. 


The beſt cloves come from the iſland of 
Amboyna. They mult be full, juicy, heavy, 
ſtrongly fragrant, and of a hot ſpicy taſte, 
and leave a thin oily ſubſtance on the fingers. 


The nutmegs and mace of the iſland of 
Banda, are the moſt valued. They ſhould 
be procured freſh, round, heavy, ſtrong to 
ſmell, to the palate ſomewhat bitter, and 
„un an oily j 388 


Benjamin and opium, ſandal wood, am- 
bergris, camphire of Sumatra and aloes of 
Socotra, may likewiſe be imported into 
China. The latter article, which comes 
B b 4 5 from 
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from the iſland of that name, contiguous to 
the Red Sea, ought to be bright and tranſ- 
parent, of a tawney colour, a bitter aromatic 
taſte, and is almoſt inodorus, 


Benjamin may be obtained from Bantam, 
It is an aromatic gum, uſually fold in boxes 
of one or two cwt each. It ſhould have a 
ſtrong ſcent, be marbled 1n different places, 
and white from within. 


The opium of Bengal excels every other 
in point of goodneſs. Its conſiſts of the juice 
of poppies iuſpiſſated and converted into little 
cakes. It ſhould be a little ſoft, and of a 
browniſh colour, of a ſtrong fœtid odour, 
and to give way when ſqueezed with the 
finger. That which is dry, triturable, 
burnt, aud mixed with earth, is of a bad 


WO Hs 
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ſweetly fragrant, without pith, and of a 


beautiful carnation colour from the inſide. 
Ambergris 
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Ambergris may be found on the ſea-coaſt, 


in many parts of India. This reſinous, 


ſpungy, and inflammable ſubſtance is deem- 
as ed good when of a grey colour imitating 
aſhes. It has a pleaſant ſmell, The maſſes 
are in different forms; but moſtly flat, and 
of the ſize of a hand, and conſiſt of different 
leaves, two or three lines thick; conſe- 
quently ten or twelve of theſe leaves, being 
laid upon one another, form a mals, at leaſt, 


two or three inches thick, which is an in- 


fallible mark of their intrinſie goodneſs. 


I ſhall conclude this head with ſome ob- 
ſervations on the commerce which might 
be eaſily carried on at Timor, fituate to the 
South of the Molucca iſlands, and to the 
Eaſt of Java, Thoſe articles which are the 

ſooneſt diſpoſed of there, are fuſees, fire- 
cock flints, iron in bars, common trinkets, 
cloth of different colours, filver bracelets, 
coarſe handkerchiefs; Indian cottons, a little 
opium, and Spaniſh or Madeira wine of a 


rough flavour, 


The 
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The articles which might be obtained in 
return are rice, ſaltpetre, tortoiſeſhell, wax, 
ſandal and japan wood, and ſome gold. 
Great quantity of Cadiang, a kind of ſmall 
beans which the Dutch give as food and 
medicine to their ſeamen, may alſo be ob- 
tained here. | 


I ſhall forbear expatiating here on that 
odious branch of commerce, a horror to hu- 
manity, reaſon and philoſophy ; whoſe ef- 
forts could never yet obtain a triumph over. 
prejudice, cuſtom, and the avarice of a hand. 
ful of individuals. Alas! when ſhall the | 
happy period come, that will baniſh ſlavery 
from our colonial ſettlements. | 
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